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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Turs Work was begun in the month 
of Auguſt 1784, ſoon after the conclu- 
ſion of the laſt Seſſion of Parliament. 
When it was originally undertaken, the 
Author had no concegtion of the immenſe 
difficulties attending it; and they have 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he has 
found it impoſſible to purſue it farther at 
prefent. He has judged it expedient, how- 
ever, to lay before the Public the Fir 
and Second Parts of the Work: and, if 
the preſent publication ſhould meet with 
a favourable reception, he propoſes at- 
tempting a Third Part, containing—A 
Hiſtory of , the Progreſs of the National 
Revenue, together with ſome Obſervations 
on its preſent State—An Hiftorical Account 
of the Progreſs of our National Expences 

of —(C bſer- 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


— Obſervations on the Reſources of the 


Nation—An Analyſis of our Public Debts; 
and an Enquiry into the real Nature and 
Amount of the Burden 
re-eſtabliſhing the Public Credit and Fi- 
nances of the Country ; together with 
ſome Account of the Progreſs and Pre- 


ſent State of the Regoruc of Goo and 


Ireland. 


It is impoſſible that a Work of this 


nature, which, comprehends ſuch a num- 


ber of objects, and includes ſuch an ex- 


tent and variety of matter, ſhould be 


perfected at once. To complete it in a 
manner ſuited to the Author's ideas and 
wiſhes; to compoſe ſuch a Hiſtory of our 
Revenue as may clear up many doubtful 


points, correct the miſtakes of former hiſ- 


torians upon the ſubject, and minutely 


aſcertain the real ſtate of the national 
income in every æra of our hiſtory, would 
require many years of ſevere labour and 


intenſe application. The preſent Work is 


indeel little more than the firſt ſketch or 


outlines 


A Plan for 


r 


AD VEN TILSE MEANT 


outlines of ſuch a performance: and as 


the Author may, perhaps, be unable to 
execute ſo laborious a taſk himſelf, it is 
his intention to add to the Third Part, 
a full Account of all the various Writings 
which have been publiſhed upon the Fi- 
nances of this Country, which may be 
of uſe to any other perſon who, with 


more leiſure and happier talents, may alſo 
have courage and induſtry equal to ſo 


arduous an undertaking. 


It is only farther to be remarked, that 
although we have had many naval, mili- 
tary, commercial, eccleſiaſtical, and parli- 
amentary hiſtories, yet this may be ſaid 
to be the firſt attempt at a financial hiſtory 
on an enlarged ſcale; and, it may be 
hoped, will, on that account, be received 
with the greater candour and indulgence 


by the Public. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
AND 


PLAN of the WORK. 


1 Th E power of a State muſt greatly depend 
on the income it poſſeſſes. If it enjoys a conſi- 
derable and unencumbered revenue, it can em- 
ploy a greater proportion of its ſubjects to carry 
on War, or may cultivate to greater advantage, 
the arts of peace, when unembarraſſed with 
hoſtilities : Whereas, with a {mall income, it can 
neither reward the ſervices, nor encourage the 
exertions of its people ; and it muſt A p 
truſt, both for its improvement and protection, 
to the natural activity of mankind, or to the 
voluntary and diſintereſted zeal of public-ſpirit- 

ed individuals. | 
But however numerous the advantages of a 
great Revenue, they are dearly purchaſed if 
ey cannot be procured without oppreſſion. A 
certain ſhare of his annual income no individual 
can refuſe. to contribute for the general pur- 
poſes of the State. Sometimes alſo a ſlight 
additional burden may prove an incentive to 
labour, and a ſpur to Per diligence and 
activity. But if the load becomes too heavy, 
B 2 either 
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either in conſequence of the greatneſs of the 
amount, or the impolitic mode of laying it on, 
the induſtry of a nation diminiſhes, its wealth 
uickly diſappears, the number of its people 
ecreaſes, and the greater the occaſion it — 
for reſources, the fewer it will actually enjoy. 
Unfortunately, the ſyſtem of finance ſo pre- 
valent in Modern Europe, has an unavoidable 
tendency to public oppreſſion: Wars are per- 
petually ariſing, and the conteſt generally is, 
who can firſt drain the Exchequer, and deſtroy 
the credit of the enemy. It is ſoon diſcovered, 
that war is not a favourable ſeaſon for 2 
heavy taxes on the property of the people, an 
that the beſt means of commanding the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies is, to borrow from thoſe who have 
confidence in the faith of the nation and the 
ſecurity it can afford; and confequently who 
are willing to leave their capitals unclaimed, 
provided they are regularly paid a certain annual 
intereſt, ' To pay that intereſt, new taxes muſt 
be deviſed ; and as little care is taken by igno- 
rant, = intereſted, or by timid miniſters, tq 
lefſen the incumbrances of war during the ſhort 
intervals of peace, the burden perpetually in- 
creaſes ; and the unhappy ſubject finds himſelf 
obliged, not only to aſſiſt in defraying the charges 
neceſſary for ſupporting the government under 
which he lives, but is alſo compelled to contri- 
bute to the payment of expences incurred for 
expeditions which took place a century ago, and 


for wars, commenced, perhaps, contrary to the 


intereſt of the nation; conducted with profuſion 
and weaknels, and, of courſe, terminated with 
In no country has the ſyſtem I allude to been 
carried to ſuch an exceſs as in Great _ 
| rom 


e 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


From the year 1684 to the preſent time, it has 
been under the neceſſity of increaſing its reve- 
nue from about- Two to at leaſt Fifteen Millions 
per Annum. Fortunately the State can ſtill bear 
that burden, heavy as it is; but as any conſi- 
derable addition to it would probably be found 
unſupportable, and, at any rate, as ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem muſt ſooner or later end in total bankruptcy, 
or the. moſt grievous oppreſſion, it is full time 
for the nation at large to conſider what plan is 
the moſt likely to relieve us and our poſterity 
from the danger either of infamy or diſtreſs.— 


To aſſit the public in ſo important a diſcuſſion, 


the following Work has been compoſed. 

In attempting to give an hiſtorical account of 
the finances of this country, the ſubject naturally 
divides itſelf into two branches: The firſt will 
relate to our public Revenue prior to the Revo- 
volution 1688: The ſecond, to our ſyſtem of 
finance ſince that prone During the firſt æra, 
the expences of the State were principally de- 
frayed by the ordinary revenue of the crown. 
It ſeldom happened that any extraordinary tax 
was laid upon the people ; and even then, it 
was only a temporary grant to the monarch upon 
the throne. The period ſince the Revolution is 
diſtinguiſhed by principles of a very different 
nature. The State has aſſumed the appearance 
of a great corporation : it extends its views be- 
yond the immediate events and preſſing exi- 
gencies of the moment —it forms ſyſtems of re- 
mote, as well as of immediate profit it borrows 
money to cultivate, to defend, or to acquire 
diſtant poſſeſſions, in hopes that it will be amply 
repaid by the advantages they may be brought 
to yield. At one time it protects a nation whoſe 
trade it conſiders as beneficial: at another, it 


engages 
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engages in war, leſt the commerce of a neigh- 
bour and a rival ſhould be too great : in ſhort, 
it propoſes to itſelf a plan of 0% tual accumy- 
lation and aggrandizement, which, according as 
it is well or ill conducted, muſt either end in 
the poſſeſſion of an extenſive and a powerful 
empire, or in total ruin. | | 
How far ſuch a ſyſtem can boaſt of advantages 
adequate to the hazards with which it is accom- 
panied, and the conſequences to which it leads, 
will more fully appear in the courſe of the fol- 


lowing inveſtigation. 
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OF THE BRITISH AMPIRE. 


en T 1 
the Mades made uſe of by the Azcient Brijons 
1 N 42 | 


for raifing @ public 


Taz original inhahinags of the foutharo 
part of this iſland, it is prabable, were deſcend- 
ed from the ancient Gayls or Celtæ, ta whom 
they bore a ſtrong reſemblance in reſpect to 
manners. ucice goverument, and religion 
They were are ed 40 — many Ok or ant 
= communities, Who being A 1N perpet 

= hoſtilities with each other, "coal make but little 
progreſs in the arts of cultivation and 5 — 7 
ment. Their commerce principally conſiſted in 
= the exportation of hides, tin, and other articles 
of little value, and fram which little profit was 
derived. Their hiſtary remains invalyed in fahle 
and abſcurity, until they became ohjecls of im- 
portance ſufficient to draw upon them the natiee 
and arms of Rome, when, after a gallant ſtrug- 
3 gle. they found themſelves obliged to reſign their 
3 3ndependence, and ſuhmit to its yoke. ; 

T The government of the Ancient Britons, Jike 
chat of every nation in a ſimilar ſtage of ſociety, 
was of a mixed nature. Each little tribe had a 
prince or a leader, who conducted the aperatiqns 
of war; and who, in proportion to his ability 
and ſucceſs in that department, acquired influ 
ence and authority over the commynity in times 
of peace, But the weight of ſuch princes was 
of little avail, unleſs it accorded with the gene- 
ral wiſhes and prejudices of their ſubjects; and 
their income was of taa ſcanty and limited a 


nature to furniſh them with the Means of in- 
N creaſmg 
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creaſing the little power they were able to ob- 
tain. | G 

The domain, or perſonal eſtate of the mo- 
narch, was the principal ſupport on which he 
placed his dependence. It enabled him to main- 
tain the followers of his court, and occaſionally 
to reward their fidelity and attachment with be- 
neficial-grants. If any.addition was made to the 


territory of the State, the greater part of it in 


general fell io the ſhare of the ſovereign, b 
which that domain would be not a little increaſ- 
ed; and when his authority came to be more 
confirmed, important acceſſions would ariſe from 
the frequent confiſcations. which muſt have taken 
place in ſuch turbulent communities. ” 
The Britiſh kings drew ſome advantage from 
the exerciſe of certain prerogatives with which 


they were inveſted. They commanded the forces 


of the community, and enjoyed a conſiderable 
ſhare of the plunder that was taken; and the 
excluſive privilege they poſſeſſed of coining mo- 
ney, was probably attended with ſome pecu- 
niary benefit (1). „ | 
Preſents and ſubſidies from foreign nations are 
alſo accounted by ſuch monarchs an important 
branch of their revenue. The German princes 
« (we are informed by a great hiſtorian) chiefly 
*« rejoice in the gifts which come from neigh- 
„ bouring countries, not only ſuch as are ſent 
e by particular perſons, but in the name of the 
„State (2).ĩ“ To the monarch of a ſmall tribe, 
a ſuit of ſplendid armour, rich harneſs, and 
chains of gold, are matters of great moment ; 
and the tranſition is not difficult from the re- 


ceiving of ſuch preſents, to that of an annual 


+ (1) Henry's Hiſt. of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 206. 
() Tacit, de Morib. Geim. c. © . x 
ph ſubſidy 
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ſubſidy in money. The Romans were the firſt 
who taught the northern nations that mercenary 
ſyſtem. | 
Before taxes exiſt -to any great amount, a po- 
litic and popular ſovereign may draw a preca- 
2X rious revenue from the voluntary contributions 
of his ſubjects. The northern nations, as de- 
"XX ſcribed by Tacitus, beſtowed on their princes, 
of their own accord, a certain number of cattle, 
or a certain portion of grain, with a view, un- 
der the appearance of honour and of reverence, 
Ito ſupply their neceſſities (3). There is every 
1 reaſon to believe, that ſuch contributions were 
1 Zcuſtomary among the Ancient Britons, and in- 
deed they are the real ſpring from which, in 


%F * 


1 2X almoſt every country, taxes are derived. 
h XX Such, joined to perſonal ſervices in war, were 
S the ſlender ſources on which alone the ancient 
e inhabitants of this country depended, in order 
Ee to protect themſelves and their poſſeſſions from 
J= the ambition, the military force, and the opulence 
1- of Rome. Yet poor as the Britons were, and 
| ſeldom united with each other, they were 
re not ſubdued without making a gallant and ob- 
nt ſtinate reſiſtance. - If the conqueſt was ſo diffi- 
es cult in their ſtate of poverty and diſunion, it is 
ly fcarcely to be doubted that they would have been 
h- able to have repelled their invaders, had they 
nt been the ſubjects of one monarch poſſeſſed of 
he valour and ability in war, and enjoying an in- 
be, come ſufficient to have enabled him to reward 
nd the zeal and exertions of his ſubjects. But, in 
nt ; the words of Tacitus, ©* they rarely united 
re- their forces againſt the common enemy; and 
ual by this means, while each community fought 


(3) Ibid. | 
*« ſeparately, 
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Il e ſeparately, they were all ſueceſſwely fub- 
I << dued (4).“ 

ll 

ll 

þ CHAR. 

. Of the Revenues of Briigin under the Roman Co- 
| | vernment. 


Is examining the various palitical diſtinctians 
between ancient and modern nations, gone is 
more ſtriking, ar perhaps better intitled 0 at 
tention, than the great diſproportion between 
them, in regard jo their public revenues. It is 
a ſingular and aſtoniſhing circumſtance, that the 
province of Gaul alone ſhould have been able, 
about a century ago, to maintain a bedy of men 
equal ta the whole military and nayal eſtabliſh» 
ments af the Roman ęmpire (1); and it is more 
than probable, that, the revenues of France, ef 
Spain, and of Great Britain, joined together, 
are at this time equa] in amount ta the whole 
income of that empire, when it was moſt flour 
riſhing and moſt extended (g). | 


(4) Tacit, vita Agric. c. 12. Thoſe who with farther in- 
formation with regard to the revenue of the Ancient Britons, | 
may conſult Campbell's Political Survey, book iv. ch. 1. ang | 
Henry's Hiſt. of Great Britain, vol. 1. p. 204. | 
| 8 Gibbon's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 18. ; 

2) A great modern hiſtarian calculates the amqunt of tho 
Roman revenue at only fifteen or twenty millions of qur pgs | 

ney. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 164. But it muſt have become 
more conſiderable, particularly during the reign of Diocleſian, 

when a general ſyſtem of exaQion was ſpread over the whole 
Empire. | 


It 
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It is natural to aſcribe this circumſtance, in 
ſome meaſure, to the diſcovery of America, and 
the great increaſe of ſpecie in conſequence of 
that event; and it is not to be doubted, that 
fuch an increaſe muſt have enabled modern na- 
tions to pay, with greater facility, the demands 
of their reſpective governments. But notwith- 
ſtanding the great influx of money into Europe, 
ſince the ſucceſsful diſcoveries of Columbus, 
unleſs ancient hiſtorians deceive us, more ſpecie 
muſt have actually exiſted in the various pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, during the reign 
of Auguſtus, or of Trajan, than now circulates 
in the three monarchies above-mentioned ; and 
conſequently ather cauſes, perhaps the follow- 
ing in particular, muſt have produced fo great 
= a diſproportion. 3 0 
A warlike nation like the Romans conſidered 
commerce, and the arts depending on it, as but 
ſecondary objects of attention. With them va- 
lour in war, and a knowledge of the juri ſpru- 
dence and political intereſts of their country, 
were the only eſtimable qualifications ; whilſt 
the ſkill neceſſary for carrying on traffic, was 
looked upon in a light the moſt contemptible, 
The profeſſion of a merchant being held in diſ- 
repute, it was purſued by none who had ſpirit 
or abilities calculated for more popular and re- 
ſpectable employments : hence little encourage» 
ment was given to commercial exertions. The 
principles of trade were but little known, and 
inſtead of any addition and improvement to the 
progreſs made by other nations of antiquity, the 
diſcoveries they had brought to light were ne- 
glecled, and the ſpirit of enterpriſe they had 
diſplayed, remained unrivaled by their con- 
uerors. But in modern times, the caſe is dif- 
erent: trade is no longer conſidered as diſho- 
| nourable; 
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nourable ; it is undertaken by men of the great 


eſt capacity, and of the moſt reſpectable charac- 
ters; the principles'of commerce are developed, 
and thoroughly underſtood : a ſpirit of induſtry 
is excited; the efforts of the merchant and of 
the manufacturer meet with every poſſible coun- 
tenance and ſupport: a new ſtruggle has ariſen 
among nations, and the conteſt is, not only who 
ſhall acquire the greateſt extent of territory, 
but alſo who ſhall poſſeſs the greateſt number of 
active and induſtrious ſubjects. The conſe- 

uence is, a conſiderable addition to the general 
wealth of thoſe countries where ſuch objects 


have been attended to; and hence they have 


been enabled to furniſh. a greater revenue for the 
Purpoſes of the State. | pat 
The extenſion of paper credit, and the eſta- 
bliſhmefit of public debts, are alſo circumſtances 
which have not a little contributed to increaſe 
the oſtenſible income of ſeveral modern nations. 
By the eaſier circulation which paper-money 
and credit produced, individuals are better ena- 
bled. to pay the public burdens impoſed upon 
them. If taxes were paid in kind, as is ſtill the 
caſe in poor and uncultivated countries, paper- 
money would be of leſs advantage to individuals 
or to the public. But as the exchequer muſt 
have money from the people, and as it receives 
with e facility paper- money and ſpecie, the 


increaſe of the one, in a financial view, is equal- 
ly uſeful as a proportionable addition to the 


other. 


natives, the public debt itſelf contributes to the 
increaſe of the revenue. This ſeeming paradox, 
it is not difficult to account for. In Britain, for 

example, 


In a country where taxes are laid upon arti- ; 
cles of conſumption, and where the intereſt of | 
the national incumbrances 1s paid chiefly to the 


_— 
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example, every individual who conſumes his 
income, muſt pay, in taxes to the State, about 
one-fifth part of what he expends. If, there- 
fore, there is paid to the natives of this country 


; eight millions per annum, as the intereſt of their 
f ſhare of the national debt, a fifth part of that 
. ſum, or one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
n will be repaid by thoſe creditors in taxes to the 
0 very government from which it 1s received.— 
7 This circumſtance greatly contributes to render 
f ® our natioral incumbrances much leſs burthen- 
> ſome than otherwiſe they would be. A new 
al debt thus produces a new ſource of revenue, 
ts at leaſt in proportion as the annual intereſt of 
Je ſuch a debt is paid to the natives of the king- 
1e dom. A | 


Though Great Britain, France, and Spain 
a- cannot boaſt, like the ancient Romans, of con- 
es AF tiguous provinces ſubject to their yoke, yet at 
the ſame time they enjoy diſtant colonies and 


s. @ poſſeſſions, which, in many reſpects, are equall 

ey beneficial. The ſurplus of the products of theſe 
la- ſſeſſions, after maintaining their inhabitants, 
on it is well known, centre in the capital. The 
the commerce carried on between the mother-coun- 
er- try and the colonies, furniſhes income and em- 
als ployment to many individuals in the former, 
uſt who are thus better enabled to pay the burdens 
ves to which they are ſubject. The wealthieſt colo- 
the niſts are in general fond of reſiding at the ſeat of 
aal- government, and contribute, by the taxes levied 


the State ; and in ſome caſes, ſuch colonies pa 


own eſtabliſhments) into the coffers of their ſo- 
vereign. 

Not only have means been invented to in- 
creaſe the wealth, the induſtry, and the reſour- 


CeS 


on their conſumption, to increaſe the income of 


no ineonſiderable ſum (after ſupporting their 
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ces of nations in modern times, but better modes 
have alſo been deviſed for raiſing public reve 
NUECS. | 

The ancient Romans ſhewed no mercy to the 
nations they conquered. No ſooner were the 
natives completely diſarmed, and alittle inured 
to the yoke, than they found how fatal it was to 
be ſubject to diſtant rulers, ignorant of their 
ſituation, and careleſs of their complaints. 
Provided a revenue was raiſed, they were little 9 
anxious about the means by which it was 1 
effected ; but tyranny defeats its own objeR, : 
and thoſe countries are uniformly the moſt 2 
productive of revenue, where there 1s the | 
leaſt oppreſſion, and where the greateſt atten · 
tion is paid to the happineſs and proſperity 
of the people. 

It is not propoſed to give any particular > 
account of the Roman ſyſtem of taxation, as it 
is a ſubject which belongs more properly to 
the Roman, than to the Britiſh hiſtory, and 
would require a performance of no contemp» 
tible ſize to elucidate. It is ſufficient for our 
preſent purpoſe to remark, that the taxes paid 
by Britain, and the other provinces of the 
empire, were partly levied in kind, and partly 7? 
in money: that thoſe who paid taxes in kind, : 
were obliged to furniſh about a tenth part of 
the produce of their lands, and to carry the 
quantity they were rated at, to any diſtance 5 
however great, according to the ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſũties of the State, or to the caprice of thoſe 
who were in power: that ſo heavy a duty was 
laid upon cattle (in which Britain particularly | 
abounded), that, joined to other grievances, it 
was the occaſion of a very dangerous revolt, | ' 
which was not extinguiſhed but with the great- } 
eſt difficulty : that heavy cuſtoms were paid | 

| upon 
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upon goods both imported and exported: that 
the proprietors of mines were obliged to pay a 
certain ſhare of their profits, for the benefit of 


the State; that a duty was laid upon commodi- 
2 ties ſold by auction, or in the public market, 
d above a certain value: that capitation taxes 
0 were rigorouſly executed; to which might be 
r added a variety of other impoſts on legacies, 
. ſlaves, houſes, pillars, hearths, air, artiſts, ani- 
e mals, and other articles too tedious to men- 


8 x tion (4); © Nay, ſuch, it was faid, is the ex- 


t. ( quiſite tyranny, and inſatiable avarice of the 
ſt = © Romans, that they extert taxes even from 
1e the dead(g4);” alluding to a duty upen the 
ni» body of the deceaſed, before it was ſuffered to 


ty 2 be buried. 


— 


At firſt, the ineome of the province of Britain 


lar did not pay the whole expence of the eſtabliſh» - 
it ment (5); but it came at length to be ſo conſider- 
to able, as to furniſh the Imperial treaſury with 
nd ſome valuable remittances. It is ſuppoſed by a 
ps modern hiſtorian, who founds his calculativns 
zur upen the authority ef Lipfius, that the whole 
aid revenue could not be leſs than two millions of 
the pounds ſterling(6). Our information, however, 


rel as to the finances of the Roman empire in gene- 
nd, fab, and in particular with regard to the ſpecific 
t of ſam drawn from each different provinge, is 
the tos ſcanty and defective to furniſh us with the 

YZ . (3) tre Henry's Hiſtery of Great Britainy vol, i, p. 237, 
e Guitars Feb Sers, Book ir. cape 2, Wilks, 


v. chap, 2, Whitaker's 


Hiſtory of Mancheſter, vol. i .þ. 212. 
+) phil. tx Dione Nieto, th Nerone; 


y 3) Appiatt. in Prec. p. 3. ; 
8, it () Henry's, Niſtory, vol. i. p. 238. But Campbell ſays, 
volt, that it is impoſſible at preſent, to form any probable gueſs, of 


the Roman income from this fand. Political Survey, vol. ii, 
þ- 937 note 9. 
materials 
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materials neceſſary to form any exact computa- 
tion. | 1 | * 


CH A FP. li 


Of the Revenue of England, during the govern- 


ment of the Saxons. 


F ROM the departure of the Romans, to the + 
invaſion of England by William of Normandy, 
comprizes a period of about ſix hundred and 
twenty years; an ra diſtinguiſhed above all 5 
others in the Engliſh, and perhaps in any other 
hiftory, for perpetual wars, ravages, and blood. 
ſhed. | | e 


On the final retreat of the Romans, the nor- 
thern parts of England were laid waſte by the 
deſultory, but deſtructive incurſions of the 
Scots and Picts. Upon their repulſion, a deſ- 
perate and fatal diſpute aroſe, between the ori- 
ginal natives of the country, and the Saxons, 
their auxiliaries. The latter had no ſooner 
ſecured the moſt fertile provinces of the iſland, 
than the little kingdoms into which they were 
divided, began to contend with each other, for 
the ſole poſſeſſion and intire government of the 
country. This important diſpute was no ſooner 
brought to a concluſion, than the Saxons were 
attacked by a dangerous enemy, who harraſſed 
their coaſts with the moſt deſtructive inroads, 
and, after much ſlaughter, compelled them to 
ſwear allegiance to the ſovereigns of Denmark. 
At laſt, William of Normandy, boldly determined 

| * 
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to attempt another revolution, and actually ſe- 
cured for himſelf and his poſterity, the govern- 
ment of a country, thus ſtained with the blood 
of fo many conquerors, who werte ſucceſſively 
vanquiſhed in their turn. | 
Little or no advantage could arife from a re- 
view of the reigns, or an account of the reve- 
nues, of the innumerable multitude of mo- 
narchs, who, in a greater or leſs degree, wield- 
ed the ſceptre of England during the Zra above 
= mentioned. It will be ſufficient to give a ge- 
& Rnemal ſketch of the reſources from which their 
income aroſe, without entering into minute and 
4 Vvnimportant details. N 
The demeſnes of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
were very great; which 1s a circumſtanee not 
1. difficult tobe accounted for. The kingdoms of 
| = the Heptarchy were founded by Chieftams, who 
= commanded troops attached to them by the ties 
ne f conſanguinity, who were born with an here- 
he Aitary regard for the family they repreſented, 
or were led to join in the incurſion from the high 
idea they entertained of their courage, cha- 
racter, and good conduct. In other words, they 
were the heads of clans or little tribes, ſuch as 
now exiſt among the Tartars, and ſome veſtiges 
of which ſtill remain in the mountains of Scot- 
land. Such commanders, it is probable, would 
claim a confiderable ſhare of the territory that 
was conquered ; and as, beſides the plauſibility 
of their original pretenſions, it was diſcovered 
in the courfe of the war, that many advantages 
3 reſulted from ſubordination on the one hand, 
and pre-eminence on the other, it was natural to 
ſuppoſe that a conſiderable portion of the new 
acquiſition would be given to the leader, not onl 


to preſerve ſo uſeful a pre-eminence, but alſo 
C to 


4 
. 


3 
_- 
4 by + 
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ward his valour in the field. Thus each petty 


of a landed eſtate of great value and extent; 


firſt prerogatives with which he is entruſted. 
Employed in diſtributing juſtice among the peo- 
ple, in proceſs of time he is accounted the pre- 


1mpoſed upon thoſe, who diſturb the quiet and 
good order of his government. Among the 


every deſcription, were only ſubject to pecuni- 
ary puniſhments, in proportion to the ſuppoſed 


thrimſas were ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient atone- 


enriched his ſucceſſor (1). Among a rude and 


bable that crimes of every dye and denomina- 1 
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to ſupport the dignity of his office, and to re- 


monarch of the Heptarchy came to be poſſeſſed 


and when all the domains of theſe different king- 
doms, united to ' enrich one ſovereign, the 
whole muſt have yielded a very conſiderable 
revenue. | | | of: 
The power of a monarch to determine queſ- 
tions litigated among his ſubjects, is one of the 


ſerver and guardian of the public peace, and 
gradually becomes intitled to a ſhare of the fines, 


Saxons and other northern nations, criminals of 


5 
1 
Pe 
* 
N 
5 
US, 

bo 


atrociouſneſs of their offences: nay, 30, ooo 


* a, 
* 8 bot hs > 
ö a db +. * 
8 . 
— 5 


ment for the unpremeditated murder of a mo- 
narch, of which 15,000 were paid to his kin- 
dred, and 15,000 went into the public ſtock, or 


licentious people, ſuch as the Saxons, it is pro- 4 


tion were not unfrequent ; and, as a great pro- 3 
portion of the mulcts impoſed on the offend- 


A — — * a — 1 a 


(1) Biſhop Fleetwood (Chron. prec. p. 29.) ſuppoſes 3 

' 30,000 thrimſas to be equal to 150 Saxon pounds of ſilver. 
Hume (Append. vol. i. p. 219.) converts this fine into 1 300l. 
of our money. But another hiſtorian calculates it only at 
1.35 1211: 3. Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 
511. Rapin remarks, that wwilful murder was puniſhed, not 
by a fine, but with death. | | | 


ers 
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ers belonged to the king, it muſt have added not 


/ a little to his income. =» | | 
1 y the original conſtitution of the Anglo-Sax- 
; on government, there were three important du- 
- ties, commonly known by the name of the Tri- 
—_— oda Neceſſitas, to which every proprietor of land 
le was ſubject. At firſt, they were exacted in 
kind, and every individual was obliged to appear 
{- in perſon, when legally called upon, for the 
he MK purpoſe of repelling the enemy, of conſtructing 
d. fortreſſes for the public defence, or repairing 
o- he bridges neceſſary for the internal commerce 
re- pf the country. Such ' ſervices, both for the 
nd I dvantage of the State, and the convenience of 
es, its more opulent and induſtrious members, were 
nd gradually converted into money; and hence 
the eroſe the taxes known under the name of Here- 
of Weld, Burg-bote and Brig-bote, which it appears 


: were ' occaſionally levied by the Saxon mo- 

mit- A. 5 i * 

ſed narchs (2). ; i SY 

12e 3 y . f : mt 
But the ordinary revenues of the crown, and 
the perſonal ſervices of the people, were not 

adequate to the defence of the country, againſt 

the incurſions of the Danes. They naturally 

began their depredations in the weakeſt parts of 

4 the kingdom, where they flattered themſelves 


leaſt expected ; and as their progreſs was mark- 
ed with every ſpecies of devaſtation and horror, 
it was found neceſſary, when the kingdom was 
unable or unprepared to oppoſe them, to pur- 
chaſe their departure almoſt on any terms. In 
order to raiſe the money wanted for that pur- 


(2) The word Bu, in the Sazon language, fignifie io 
pair; Rapin's Hiſtory, vol. G. 119. note 3. 0 2 


— — FD 
„ „„ „ a 


vith the greateſt booty, or where they were the 
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_ pole, each hide of land (3) (of which it is ſaid JF 
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= 


there were 243,600 during the Saxon govern- 
ment) was made ſubject to a tax of one ſhilling Xt 
or more, according to the peculiar exigencies 
of the times. This impoſition, which was cal- 
led Danegeld, or Dane-money, was firſt raiſed 
by Ethelred, anno 991, and enabled him to pur- 
on Ini truce from the Danes, for 
the ſum of £.10,000, equal to about £.300,000 
of our modern money. Anno 99 a ſimilar 
agreement was made at the price of £.16,000 (4). 
But ſuch bribes only ſerved to expoſe the A; 4 
Table Saxons to freſh inſults, and greater extor- 
tion, For gratifying the avarice increaſed the 
bapes, and ſwelled the demands of the inva- 
ders (5); and, on the whole, theſe events fur- 
niſh an ufeful leſſon to other nations, not to truſt 
for their ſafety and protection, to the wealth 
they are poſſeſſed of, but rather to depend on 
the vigour of their councils, and their valour in 
the field. 4 


(3) A hide of land is by ſome authors calculated to be a 
much as one plough can manage in a year. Bede fixes it at 
the quantity neceſſary to mantain a family, Some are ſo 4 
ticular as to ſay that it contained one hundred acres z others 
again aſſert, that the number of acres was uncertain, This 
tax was ſometimes called Hidagium. See Mort, Hift, of En- 
gland, vol. i. p. 93. Brady (Hiſt. of England, vol. i. p. 270, i 
note) ſays, that there were about 274,950 hides of land in 
England. See alſo Lytt. Hiſtory of Henry II. vol. iii. p. 


82, 
() See Brady's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 123. 4 
© (5) The tribute paid to the Danes aro 1002, was . 24, ooo; 
ame 1007, C. 36, oo; anno 1012, £.48,000, The laſt tri- 
dute of this kind raiſed for the purpoſe of bribing the Danes, 
Was ann? 1018, when Canute exacted the ſum of 7, ooo 4 
from the kingdom in general, and about . 1 f, ooo from the 
city of London beſides, with a view of rewarding his Danit 
Ae, and of inducing them to leave England, which, 
without ſome pecuniary recompence, would not eaſily have 
been effected. Brady's Hiſt, of England, vol. i. p. 123. 
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d At firſt, this tax was laid on ſolely to bribe 
a the Danes to deſiſt from their depredations ; hut 
8 afterwards, under the pretenee of making pre- 
= paratians to prevent their inroads, it became an 
1- annual branch of the revenue, and was levied 
d by the ſucceſſors of Ethelred, until Edward the 
r. OConfeſſor, anne 1051, in order to render him- 
or ſelf popular, not only aboliſhed it, but reſtored 
do to the ſeveral proprietors from whom it had been 
lar collected, as much of the produce of the tax as 


). remained in the exchequer (6). It will be ſeen, 
2. in a future period of the hiſtory of our revenue, 
or- hat this odious and oppreiiive burden was reviv- 
he ed by William the Norman; a circumſtance 
which greatly contributed to render him obnoxi- 


a4 —ous to the Engliſh. 
uſt Iltis impoſſible to form any accurate prunes 
uh on of the income that would ariſe from the 
| on and other ſources of revenue (7), which the king 
of England enjoyed from the landing of the 
4 Saxons, to the deſtruction of the Hep rchy, 
and fron thence to the Norman Conqueſt. It is 
be as computed that the tax called Danegeld, at the 
it at rate of a ſhilling for each hide of land, raiſed 
> pa- 12, 180 Saxon pounds, equal in point of real 
tQers 7 - 
This value to £.360,000 of our modern money ; and 
f En- conſequently the tax laid on by Canute anno 
270, 1018, amounting to 83, ooo Saxon pounds, was 
72 b. equal to a modern land tax of two millions and a 


half. It was found, however, too great a bur- 
den for the country to bear; and Danegeld, un- 


4,000; 

& tri- | (6) See Webb's account of Danegeld, Madox Excheg. 

Danes, chap. xvii. p. 1. Mort. Hiſt. of England, vol, i. p. 118, 

72,000 (7) It is ſuppoſed that the Saxon monarchs exaQted ſame 

m the taxes of a feudal nature, particuiarly reliefs, then known un- 
Daniſb der the name of heriots. It is alſo probable, that ſame euſ- 

_— = toms were paid on merchandiſe, and ſame profit drawn from 

, | 


vacant benefices. 
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til the reign of William the Norman, never 
afterwards exceeded four ſhillings per hide ; but 
whatever was the income of the Saxon monarchs 
(when they poſſeſſed abilities adequate to their 
ituation), their revenue amply furniſhed them 
with the means of being reſpected both at home 
and abroad, and enabled a prince poſſeſſed of 
Alfred's genius and capacity, to rival the ſame, 
and to ſhare in the immortality, of the greateſt 
heroes and legiſlators of antiquity. (8.) 


— x 


c H A p. IV. 


General View of the ancient Revenue of ihe Crown 
of England. 


UNDER every great political ſyſtem of govern- 
ment there are four principal ſources of public re- 


(8) We are told that Alfred divided his revenue into two 
parts : he reſerved one part for himſelf, the other he gave to 


* 
N 
7 1 2 
* 
r — - "4 "= 


the poor. His own ſhare was thrown into three diviſions, 


which he expended, in maintaining his houſehold, in paying 
his architects, and other curious workmen, and in penſions to 
ſtrangers united to his court, for the inſtruction of his ſubjeQs. 


The portion of his revenue appropriated for charitable uſes, 43 f 
was divided into four parts. The firſt was aſſigned for the re- 


lief of the poor in general; the ſecond, for the maintenance 
of the monaſteries he had founded; the third, for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the profeſſors and ſcholars at Oxford; the fourth, for 
poor monks, whether Engliſh or foreigners. Hearne's Life of 
Alfred, p. 204. Tt 1 04 A "i 'Y 
Such as wiſh to be more fully informed with regard to the 
revenue of England under the Saxon government, may con- 
ſult Henry's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 258. Camp- '2 
bell's Political Survey, vol. ii. p. 499. and Stuart's Hiſtori- 
cal Diſſertation on the Engliſh Conſtitution, p. 105. 137. and 
142. ; 8: 


venue. 
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venue. The firſt is, the income derived from pro- 
perty veſted in the public; the ſecond, the 
emoluments of certain lucrative prerogatives 
annexed to the ſovereignty ; the third, volunta- 
ry contributions from the people; the fourth, 
taxes or impoſts, not ſpontaneouſly given, but 
legally exacted. From one or other of theſe 


great ſources all public revenue muſt ariſe. 


ö Without entering into any particular diſcuſſion 


of the principles on which they are reſpective- 


ly founded, or enquiring where they are pecu- 


4 
* 
N 
ws 


liarly productive, or which of them are the 


Beaſt burthenſome to a nation, the ſole intent 


$0 


of the preſent chapter is to give a general view 
of the ſources from which the ancient revenue 


of the Crown of England was derived; includ-' | 


ing alſo the firſt dawning of our preſent ſyſ- 
tem of taxation. + 760 HOT d 


I. Property veſted in the Sovereign. 


In the preceding chapter it was obſerved, 1. Crown 


dhat the royal domains of the Saxon monarchs lands. 


were very conſiderable. It is ſaid, that the 
crown was poſſeſſed of 1422 manors, beſides 
other lands and quit rents, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor; and great additions muſt 
have ariſen from the confiſcated eſtates of thoſe 
who ſupported Harold, or who were afterwards 
driven 1nto rebellion by the tyranny of the con- 

queror. | 
But whatever might be the original value and 
extent of the landed property of the crown, 
and however great the acceſſions which it might 
receive, and though the ſtricteſt laws were 
enacted to prevent its alienation, and to check 
| | encroachments, 
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encroachments, yet the royal domains of En- 
gland have ſhared the ſame fate with thoſe of 
other countries, and hardly a veſtige now re- 
mains of the extenſive property which William 
I. and his ſucceſſors were poſſeſſed of. Nor is 
this to. be wondered at; for when great eſtates 
are with difficulty kept for any length of time in 
the families of private individuals, it cannot be 
expected, that property much more valuable 
and ex tenſive can be long preſerved from the 
artful rapacity of needy favourites, the natural 
profuſion of courts, or the negligence and treach- 
ery of their officers. 

2. Foreſts. The royal foreſts yielded no direct or certain 
revenue to the crown: an income could not be 
bo” mage from waſte lands ſet apart for deer and 
"ther animals of the chace, and deſtined not 
for the king's profit, but for his recreation and 
amuſement. However, as many laws were paſ- 
ſed, and particular courts and officers were ap- 
pointed, for preſerving the royal game, and as 
thoſe who treſpaſſed upon the royal foreſts, were 
liable to heavy fines and amerciaments, profuſe * 
and needy monarchs were thence enabled to 
raiſe conſiderable fums from ſuch of their fub- 
jects as lived in their neighbourhood (1). This 
mode of raiſing money. was often complained 
of as oppreſſive. It fell into difuſe about the 
time of Charles I. and indeed was totally in- 
compatible with the nature and principles of a 
free conſtitution. „ 


.) The king I ſixty-eight foreſts, thirteen chaſes, 
and ſeven hundred and eight y-one parks in different parts of 
England, which, confidering the extreme paſfion of the En- 3 
gliſh and Normans for hunting, were ſo many fnares laid for 
the people, by which they were allured into treſpaſſes, and 
brought within the reach of arbitrary and rigorous laws. Hume, 
Appendix ii. vol. 2. p. 136. The | 
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The only remaining ſpecies of property which 3. Mines. 
the crown of England was intitled to, was a right 
to all the mines of gold and ſilver diſcovered in 
the kingdom: nay, it was contended, that if 
the ſmalleſt quantity whatever of theſe precious 
metals was diſcovered in a mine, it inſtantly be- 
came the property of the monarch. This barſh 
and impolitic idea, was not completely effected, 
until it was enacted ſoon after the Revolution, 
chat the crown ſhould only be intitled to pur- 
chaſe the ore at a certain fixed price (2); and 
even that proviſion was of too unpopular a na- 
ture to be carried into practice. 


2 2 rr 
* . — 1 
a K 2 Ye > - 


2. Lucrative Prerogatives. 


The prerogatives of a ſovereign are certain 
rights annexed to the royal dignity with which 

be is inveſted (3). They are privileges entruſted 
to him for the common benefit of the public: 
and, as they are properly confined to the ſo- 
vereign, and ought not to be ſhared by any of 

his ſubjects, they are fometimes attended with 
lucrative advantages, and have yielded, when 

at their greateft height, no inconſiderable reve- 

nue. AND) 1 | 
The king, in particular, by the laws of En- Ricur 
gland, was accounted the ſovereign lord and or sr 16> 
original proprietor of all the lands in his king- ex. 
dom. Tt was ſuppoſed that eyery portion of 

the ſoil was at firſt granted by the crown, and 

was holden of it, ſubject to military ſervices. 
The intention of this fiction was, to enable 


(2) 1 Will. and M. ſeſſ. i, c. 30. 5 Will. and M. c. 6. 
(3) Black, Comm. on the Laws of England, book i. chap. 
l. vol. i. p. 239, 7thedit, | | 
; 60 the 
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« the king, by his royal prerogative, to put 
r the 6.48 a ſtate ot 8 . 
it might be neceſſary; and every holder of 
* land was thus obliged to maintain the king's 
title, and to defend his territories with equal 
*« vigour and fealty, as if he had received his 
*« eſtate upon that expreſs condition. (4) But 
this ſyſtem, originally intended for the public 
protection and ſecurity, was afterwards made a 
pretext to introduce a plan of tyranny and op- 
preſſion hardly to be equalled in hiſtory. _ 

For, in the firſt place, the proprietor of eve- 
ry eſtate in the kingdom, in proportion to its ex- 
tent, was burdened with military ſervices; for 


which, in proceſs of time, a certain ſum of mo- 


ney was taken, by way of fine or commutation, 
called eſcuage (5). 2. He was alſo ſubject to cer- 
tain annual payments or renis in money, laid on 
as a mark of the lord's pre-eminence, and in or- 


der to keep the vaſſal in perpetual remembrance 


of his feudal ſubordination. 43. He was obliged, 


under the name of aids, to give pecuniary aſ- 


ſiſtance when neceſſary, to ranſom the king's 
1 if taken priſoner, to furniſh a portion to 

is daughter, and to contribute to the expence 
incurred on making his eldeſt ſon a knight. 4. It 
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was ſuppoſed, upon the death of the feudal poſ- 3 


ſeſſor, that the eſtate ought to revert into the 
hands of the ſuperior lord, and under that pre- 
tence it was contended, that the new vaſſal 


ought to make him a preſent of a ſuit of armour 7 
(which, in ancient times, was reckoned 'pecu- 
liarly valuable), or to pay a fine under the name 
of relief; to which, in proceſs of time, an ad- 


(4) Ibid. vol; 2 81. 64 Ce. 
(5) Eſcuage is deri 


ived from eſcu (French) a ſhield ; and q 


eſcuage was a certain ſum of money paid in lieu of the ſervice 2 


of the ſhield, 7 


dition BR 
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dition was made called primer /eifin, intitling the 
king to demand from the heir of any of his te- 


of 4 nants in capite, who died ſeized of a knight's- 
's fee, one year's profit, upon his being put in 
al MF poſſeſſion of the eſtate. 5. If the heir was un- yy,,qqip. 
is der age at the death of his predeceſſor, the king 
ut was intruſted with the wardſbip, or the cuſtody 
ic both of his perſon and eſtate, and enjoyed the 
>2 income which it yielded, till he arrived at the 
p- age of twenty-one years, and conſequently was 


able to perform the ſervices ſtipulated for his 


e- feud. If the heir was a female, ſhe came of 

2X = Rage at ſixteen years, being then ſuppoſed capa- 

for ple of marrying a huſband who might act in her 

no- ſtead. 6. If the poſſeſſors of feudal eſtates had Marriage. 
on, the power of entering into matrimonial con- 

er- nections during their minority, according to their 


on MF own fancy and humour, they might introduce 
or⸗ into the joint poſſeſſion of the ff an enemy of 
nce the lord; perhaps one deſcended from a family 


red, with whom he had an hereditary variance (6). 
aſ- Upon this ground, the feudal ſuperior was in- 
ng's WF veſted with ſome degree of control over the 
nto ward's marriage, and at length the right of ſel- 
2nce ling the ward in marriage, or of receiving the 
4. It price or value of the match, was confirmed by 


poſ- an expreſs act of the legiſlature. 7. It was af- 


the ſerted by the feudal lawyers, that when the king enation. 


pre- gave an eſtate to be holden of himſelf and his 

ſucceſſors, it was a gift to a choſen and ſelected 
nour individual, which no other perſon ought to be 

put in poſſeſſion of, without his privity and con- 
ſent ; and that any attempt to infringe upon this 
eſſential ſtipulation, by alienating the lands to 
a ſtranger, ought to be attended with the forfei- 


|, and WW (6) Dalrymple on Feud. Prop. chap. it FF 
ſervice 4 7 pf ne nds bo rop. chap. ii. ſ{eQt. 2. 4th edit, 
lition . ture 


Eſcheat. 
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ture of the grant (). This right was exerciſed 
with great ſeverity, during ſeveral reigns in 
the earlier part of the Engliſh hiſtory, until at 
laſt it was determined by ſtat. Edward III. c. 12. 
that one-third of the yearly value of the lands 
ſhould be paid by way of fie, for a licence of 
alienation ; but if the tenants preſumed to aliene 
without a licence, that they ſhould be liable to 
a. full year's rent of the eſtate. 8. Eſcbeat was 
the laſt fruit or incident reſulting from the feu- 
dal ſyſtem. It was a ſpecies of confiſcation (8), 
by which the feud reverted to the ſoverei 
either from the delinquency of the vaſſal (who 
held it under the implied condition that ſhe 
ſhould not prove guilty of any act of felony or 
treaſon), or in conſequence of his dying without 
an heir either fit to perform the ſtipulated ſer- 
vices, or intitled by the original grant to ſucceed 
to the feud. | 

Such was the heavy and complicated ſyſtem 
of perſonal ſlavery, and of financial oppreſſion, 
to which this country was ſubject, from the 
invaſion of William the Norman, until the reſ- 


toration of the regal government in the year 


1660. Fortunately, by 12 Car. 2. chap. 24. 
the whole fabric was demoliſhed at one blow, 
and it is now a matter of juſt aſtoniſhment how 
a nation who 1 in its freedom, and boaſted 

$ and benignity of its laws, could 
ſuffer itſelf to be loaded for ſo many centuries 
with a burden, which, notwithſtanding ſome 
partial mitigations, ſeems to have been almoſt 
inſupportable. This, among many other ex- 
amples which might be produced irom hiſtory, 


(7) Bacon's Works, folio edit. vol. iii, p. 551, 
(8) Lawyers make a diſtinction between eſcheats and for- 
feitures, See Wright on Tenures, p. 117. note x. 


clearly 
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clearly evinces how ſtrongly men are rivetted 


to ancient uſages, and how difficult it is to bring 


about any material innovation, however ſalutary 


45 it may prove. 
But theſe were not the only advantages attend- 
of ing the right of ſeigniory: for, as lord paramount 
0 of the kingdom, the ſovereign claimed all bona 
* vacantia, or goods to the property of which no 
an other perſon had any legal pretenſion. Upon 
5 this principle chiefly, the king of England was 
), intitled, 1. To all treaſures of money, gold, ſilver, 2 
— : . . Ove. 
50 plate, or bullion, found hidden in the earth. 
he 2. To waifs, or goods ſtolen and waived, or waifs. 
nes * thrown away by the thief in his flight, for fear 
Or. of being avoretented. provided the party in- 
ut jured did not exert himſelf in the purſuit or con- 
r viction of the offender. 3. To eftrays, or va- Eftrays. 
* luable animals found wandering without an 
owner, which, it is ſaid, belonged to the king, 
em not only as bona vacantia, but alſo to recompenſe 
MN; the damage done by them to the ſoil, of which 
= he is the general proprietor. 4. To certain fiſh Royal fb. 
tal called royal on account of their ſize and value, 
. if they were either thrown aſhore upon the 
«A coaſt, or caught ſo near it, as to require little 
a. dexterity to kill them. 5. To goods wrecked, if Goods 
no proof could be made within a certain ſpace of V*<&<+- 
ted ume who were the legal roprietors ; a privi- 
uld lege perhaps given to the Se with a view 
res of inciting him to check the inhuman practices 
IMC too common upon ſuch occaſions, when ſuch 
noſt 4 Foote are ſuffered to be pillaged by the inha- 

e bitants of the coaſt. 6. To the annual profits * * 
ory: ariſing from the eſtates of idiots, or natural fools, * 
after defraying the expence of their mainte- 

W nance. For an idiot was accounted nobody by 
u- 


the law: his effects, therefore, during his life, 
were conſidered as a ſpecies of bona vacantia, 
| and 
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and conſequently belonged to the ſovereign ; 


but after his death, they again reverted. to their 


Goods un- natural owners. Laſtly, To the perſonal, as 
inherited. well as landed property of every individual, to 


whoſe inheritance no juſt and legal claim could 
be produced. FN 
However trifling any advantages ariſing from 
ſuch rights may appear in modern times, yet 
anciently they were accounted of conſiderable 
value and importance. Nor was it reckoned at 


all beneath the dignity of the crown to exerciſe 


any of its rights, even the moſt obnoxious, pro- 


vided it yielded profit to the exchequer. | 
The remaining prerogatives of the crown at- 
tended with any lucrative advantages, were 
either of a military—judicial—political—inqui- 
ſitorial—commercial, or eccleſiaſtical nature. 


1. Military The right of declaring war, and of making 


preroga- 
tives. 


ace, is a very important prerogative, of old 
veſted in the ſovereigns of this country. It was 
originally given to the monarch, in conſequence 
of his having uſually acted as the general of the 
community ; and it was ſuppoſed, with ſome 
degree of juſtice, that none was ſo capable of 
Judging when the nation was in a condition to 


carry on war, or required a peace, as the com- 


mander of its forces. This prerogative was at- 
tended with ſome profit. For, in conſequence * 
of it, the crown was intitled to a ſhare of the 
plunder taken in war, and it received into its 
exchequer ſuch tributes as the enemies of the 
State were compelled to pay, in order to pur- 
chaſe, either a continuation of peace, or a ceſ- i 
ſation from hoſtilities. J 


2. Judicial. The power of diſtributing juſtice, either per- I 


ſonally, or through the medium of courts inſti- 
tuted for that purpoſe, was another royal pri- | 
vilege, acquired at an early period of ſociety, 
== | WEN. | and 
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public peace, all fines and pecuniary puniſh- 
ments were appropriated to the uſe of the ſove- 
reign ; nay, under the pretence of giving a re- 
compence to the king and his officers for their 
trouble in adminiſtering juſtice, they were per- 


JF mitted to exact fees in the courſe of a great va- 
WF riety of legal proceedings, the profits of which 


were originally intended for the royal mainte- 


nance, though ſince diverted to leſs uſeful or 
eſſential purpoſes. 


The ſovereign of England was accounted the 8 


ſole fountain of honour—of office, and of pri- 
vilege. It will appear, in the progreſs of this 
work, that this prerogative yielded ſome profit 
to the exchequer; ſome monarchs diſpoſing of 
offices for money; others making a ſale of titles 


4 and honours; and in general, all of them de- 
X manding pecuniary returns for any privileges 
they beſtowed, either on corporate bodies or 


individuals. 


It was imagined, that the king would often 2 


find it neceſſary, with a view of examining into 
the real ſtate and circumſtances of the country, 
to make a perſonal progreſs throughout his do- 
minions; and, as the removal of the court 
would occaſion an unuſual demand, at the 


and productive of ſome revenue. As the ad- 
miniſtrator of the laws, and guardian of the 


places to which it went, for every ſpecies of 


proviſions, it was thought requiſite to give the 
crown a right of purchaſing neceſſaries for the 
maintenance of the royal houſehold, at an a 

praiſed yaluation, in preference to all other per- 
ſons, and even to force the fale or the hire of 
any thing peculiarly wanted, without the own- 
er's conſent (9). This prerogative, which ob- 


(9) Hume's Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 365. 490. 547- 
tained 
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mercial, 


Purpoſe, being greatly abuſed, and indeed be- 
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tained the names of purveyance and pre-emption, 
was afterwards extended to every ſpot where 
the royal family reſided. But the powers veſted 
in the purveyors, or officers appointed for that 


coming every day leſs requiſrte, in conſequence 
of the great increaſe of cultivation and improve- 
ment, and of the abundance which neceffarity 
followed, the whole right was aboliſhed, at 
the ſame time with the harſh and obroxious 
ſyſtem of military tenures ; and, by 12 Car. II. 
chap. 24. the hereditary exciſe, and a duty on 
wine licences, were ſettled on the crown in 
their ſtead. | | 

The king was alſo accounted the arbiter * 
of - commerce. In that capacity, he had the 4 


” 
N bay . - 
* 3 - p 1 
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direction and government of the internal trade ; 
of the country. He alone eftabliſhed public 


marts ; and he might appropriate to his own ® 


_ uſe, the tolls and other profits ariſing from 


them. He had the entire regulation of the 
weights and meaſures of the kingdom, a right 
that was attended with ſome profit, until by 
ftatute 11 and 12 W. III. chap. 20. the office 
of aulnager (who received certain fees for mea- 
ſuring cloths for ſale) was taken away; and, as 
money is the medium of commerce, it was in 
conſequence of the ſame prerogative, that the 
crown enjoyed the right of coining money, and 
the gain aitending it(10). Nor were theſe the 
only advantages reſulting from this right; for, 


(10) The profit of coinage was five ſhillings in every pound 
weight of gold; out of which a ſhilling, and ſometimes eighteen 
pence, was given to the maſter of the Mint, for his work and 2 
trouble; and a ſhilling fer every pound weight of filver, of 
which the Gagreſerved only a fourth part to fimſelf. After: lf 
wards, in the reign of Herry V. the feignorage on filver wa ll 
raiſed to fifteen pence. Sir M. Hales's Sher. Accounts, p. 6. / 

ns | 10 8 
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| 1 in virtue of acting as the arbiter of commerce, 


the king claimed the lucrative privilege of grant- 
ing patents and monopolies, which, in the reigns 
of the firſt monarchs of the Stuart race, was 


4 particularly abuſed: nay, the poſt- office is pro- 


perly a mercantile monopoly, which is ſtill re- 
tained for the benefit of the public, yielding no 
inconſiderable revenue. | 

Since the reign of Henry VIII. the monarchs 6. Eccle- 


q of England have been accounted the head of fiaſtical 


their people, not only in civil, but in eccleſiaſ- H 
; . . Ives. 
tical matters; and, even before the Reformation, 


they enjoyed ſome privileges and revenues from 
the church, not, however, attended with much 


real profit, as they were held under the implied 


= truſt of being alone made uſe of for the advan- 


tage of the clergy. Without examining the pro- 
priety of that reſtriction, it is ſufficient to re- 
mark, that either as head of the church, or be- 
fore the Reformation, as poſſeſſing royal autho- 
rity, the King claimed a right, 1. To the pro- 


fits of all archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics during a 


Fvacancy. 2. To a corody, or a right of com- 
h pelling any of his biſhops to maintain one of 
his chaplains, or to give him a benefice. 3. To 
the tythes of all extra- parochial diſtricts; and 


5 4 laſtly, to the firſt fruits and tenths of the livings 


_ 
w 
8 


f the clergy, which they originally paid to the 
pope; but which, upon the deſtruction of his 
Huthority in England, were demanded by the 
Ming, as his ſucceſſor in clerical ſupremacy. 

WF Such were the lucrative prerogatives annexed 
o the ſovereignty of England, of which it was 


2 — Fhought neceſſary to give this brief account, 
work and Principally extracted from the works of that 
flver, earned commentator on the laws of England, 
: — dir William Blackſtone, who had collected al- 
Uver 


Nooſt every thing that either has been, or could 
be 
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be ſaid upon the ſubject. The author fatters © 
bimſelf, that from this ſhort ſtatement and ex- 


planation of the feudal terms, any obſcurity + 
in the following chapters will be prevented. 


ith regard to theſe prerogatives, it may in 
general be remarked, that they were of too harth 
and individious a nature, to be productive of 
much income, without occaſioning the loudeſt 
complaints: and hence it was found neceſſary, 
by other means, to provide a revenue. 


HI. Voluntary Contributions. 


When the income of the public is found ina- 7 
dequate to the national expences, it is natural for- 
a Monarch 1 85 5 of any degree of popula- 
rity, in the firſt place to truſt to the voluntary * 
contributions of his ſubjects; and in the finan- 

cial hiſtory of England, it will be found, that 
various beneyolences or free gifts, were at dif- 
ferent times paid by the people. But ſupplies 3 
of ſo precarious and uncertain a nature could 
not be much depended on; and it was neceſſary bh 
at laſt to have recourſe to taxes or contributions, 43 
exacted by the government of the country, with 
out particularly conſulting the inclinations of 
the people, in their individual capacity; a ſy{- i 
tem of revenue, which, though, when Few 4 43 
it has given birth to much diſcontent, and indeed 
has occaſioned many revolutions, yet has hardly i 
ever been accompanied either with much dit- 
guſt, or with great opprefſion, where this rule 
las been invariably ered to, never to e] 


* 
1 
5 
2 1 * 
Es 
= 55 


from any individual a ſum of money, which, con- 
ſiRently with his circumſtances and the fituation of 


the public, he ought not, on every principle of ju. 
tice, SPONTANEOUSLY 79 have given. 1 
| IV. Taxes 


= curing a public revenue, to which a financier 
rih can apply. They were not unknown in England 
of prior to the Revolution; but as they bore no 
leſt reſemblance, either in reſpect to their weight, 
TY» or the variety and number of their branches, to 
the immenſe farrago of heavy burdetis with 
which we are now loaded, it is hoped that the 
following general view of this part of the ſub- 
Iiect will ſuffice. | | 
Ik! be ſcarcity of money in England, as well as 1. Taxes 
ina in other kingdoms of Europe, prior to the diſ- in kind. 
1 for covery of America, rendered it occaſionally ne- 
ula- "if ceſlary to levy taxes in kind. Of this, ſome 
nary MF inſtances occur in the Engliſh hiſtory, particu- 
nan” larly in the time of Edward III. who, without 
that either money or ſome valuable commodity, 
dif- could not have carried on his bold attempt of 
pplics "IMF wreſting the crown of France from the houſe 
could ll of Valois. In the twelfth year of his reign, anno 
eſlary 1338, he procured the enormous grant of half 
tions, che wool in England, amounting to 20,000 
with. packs, which was then worth, according to 
ons of ſome authors, 4o/. a pack, and conſequently 
a ſyt- WF muſt have brought in the immenſe ſum of 
buſed, So, oo Other hiſtorians, however, deny 
indecd that wool was at that time ſo valuable. 
hardly IF Poll taxes, by which a man is compelled to 2. Perſo- 
ch dil- pay for his perſonal exiſtence, have always been nal Taxes, 
is rule BWaccounted peculiarly hateful and oppreflive. It 
o exaii is well known, that an attempt to levy ſuch a 
cb, con. tax in the reign of Richard II. occaſioned an 
ation ¶ nſurrection under the command of Tyler, 
2 of ju. traw, and others, which had nearly ended in 


. Taxes 
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IV. Taxes. 
Taxes are the laſt legal expedient for pro- 
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a revolution (11); and almoſt in every inſtance, _ 

when attempted in England, they have either 

proved obnoxious or unproductive. One excep- #' 

tion, however, it is neceſſary to take notice of. 

3. Tax on From the period of the Norman invaſion, to q 
the Jews. the eſtabliſhment of the Hanſeatic league, the 
commerce of the Northern parts of Europe was 
principally carried on by the Jews ; and as, in 
addition to the profits of trade, they enjoyed 

the more lucrative gains of uſury, it is eaſy * 

to perceive that they muſt in time have en- 4 

groſſed a great proportion of the wealth of 

the country. But ſuch as were ſettled in Eng- 

land, did not eſcape the fatal notice of the ſo- 
vereign and his miniſters; and as in conſe- 

. quence of the method in which their riches 

were acquired, and the peculiarity of their dreſs 

and manners, joined to religious prejudices, 

they were deteſted by the people at large, the 

king met with no oppoſition in oppreſſing and 
pillaging them, in any way he thought proper. 

A court denominated the Exchequer of the Jews, 

was inſtituted for the ſole purpoſe of managing 

the revenue of Judaiſm, as it was called, which 
remained unaboliſhed until the year 1290, when 

the Jews were expelled from England by Ed- 

ward I (12). 1 

4. Hearth= The ſpecies of houſe tax, called Hearth-mo-- 
money. ney, is among the moſt ancient in the kingdom. 
It is even mentioned in Doomſday Book, under WP 
the name of Fumage, or Fuage, and conſe- 
quently muſt have exiſted before the Con- 
queſt (13). By Stat. 13 and 14 Car. II. ch. 10. 
an hereditary revenue of two ſhillings for ever) 
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(11) Steven's Hiſtory of Taxes, p. 118. A 
(12) See Madox's Hiſt. Excheq. c. 7. and Tovey's A 
glia Judaica. | 3 
(13) Du Cange, we Focagium. —Spelman, wace Fuage. 
heart! 3 
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ce, M hearth, in all houſes paying to church and poor, 
her was granted to the crown for ever. But as the 
wy duty could not be regularly collected, unleſs the 


of. revenue officers were empowered to view the 
, to inſide of every houſe, it was thought contrary 
the to the principles on which the Engliſh govern- 
was ment is founded; and upon that ground, by 
„ in 1 W. & M. ſeſſ. x. ch. 10. it was utterly taken 
yed away, in order (it is ſaid in the preamble of the 
ealy bill) “to erect a laſting monument of their 


en- < Majeſties goodneſs, in every houſe in the 
1 of kingdom.“ r 
Eng- But however neceſſary it might be, in conſe- 
e 1o- quence of the politics of the times, to enact ſo 
onſe - popular a law, yet the real juſtice and propriety | 
iches of ſuch an alteration may now be queſtioned. 
dreſs The tax might ſurely be levied without much 
lices, Whardſhip to the poor, or any great encroach- 
, the Mment upon the nice feelings of the wealthy; and 
and das the tax upon coals, carried by water, is a 
oper. great diſcouragement to the manufactures and 
Jews, Wegriculture of the country, checks the increaſe 
aging of our naval ſtrength, and is in every reſpect 
y hich abſurd and unequal, it is hoped that the time 
when will come when ſo impolitic a duty will be abro- 
/ Ed- gated, and the more equal and —— tax of 
earth-money eſtabliſhed in its room. | 
h-mo- Before this part of the ſubject is concluded, 
gdom. It may be proper to remark, that for ſome years 
under Poſterior to the Conqueſt, there exiſted in Eng- 
conſe- Wand, a particular kind of Hearth-money, called 
Con- ¶Moneyage, or Mintage- money, originally levied 
ch. 10. n Normandy, and thence imported into this 
- ever] land. It was a tax of a ſhilling for each hearth, 
ayable every three years, by way of bounty or 
ecompence to the king, not to alter or debaſe 
ys Ar he coin, which he was entitled to do by his pre- 
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rogative. This branch of the revenue (14) was: 
aboliſhed by the eharter of Henry I. and it was 
ſo particularly obnoxious to the Engliſh nation, 
on account of its Normanie original, and its re- 
pugnance to the laws of the Confeſſor, that 
none of that monarch's ſucceſſors attempted to 
revive it. 

The origin of land taxes, in this country, may 
be traced to the duty called Eſcuage, or Scut- 


age, which has been already taken notice of, as 


reſulting from the feudal ſyſtem. At firſt it 
was levied on the proprietors of land by the 


royal authority; but in conſequence of this 5 
right being abuſed, it was at laſt declared by 
Magna Charta, and afterwards repeatedly con- 


firmed by acts of parliament, that no Scutage 
ſhould be impoſed without the conſent of t 
great men and commons, in parliament aſſem- 
bled. This tax was ſometimes enacted, under 
the name of Hydage, or Carrucage. But taxes 
on land came, at laſt, to be included under the 
general name of ſubſidies, and of monthly aſ- 
ſeſſments. 


6. Taxes Nor was perſonal property exempted from in- 
onperſonal cidental burdens. It will be ſeen, in the courſe 
Property. of this work, that a tenth or fifteenth part of 
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the moveables, or perſonal eſtates of the people, 


was occaſionally given to the king for carryin 
on his government. Tenths were firſt grant 


in the reign of Henry II. to enable him to de- 
fray the expences of a pious expedition he had 
projected, in order to check the progreſs of 
Saladine, who threatened to drive the Chriſtians Z 


from their poſſeſſions in Aſia (15); and hence it 
obtained the name of the Saladine Tythe, In 


13 Hume, Append. II. p. 1 3 * ws. i. p. 206. 3 
aCK, Com. VOL, 1. p. 30% 


the 


15) Hume, vol. i. p. 455, 
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= the eighth year of the reign of Edward III. this 
tax was brought to a certainty. A tenth and 
' Þ fifteenth was then raifed, to the ſum of 2, oool. 
equal to 538, oool. of our prefent money (16);” and, 
ever after, it was aſſeſſed according to that ſtand- 
ard over the whole kingdom, without any alte- 
ration in the proportion of each diſtrict. 


A ſubſidy was 12 neither a tax upon 7. Subſi- 


= perſonal or lande 
Every deſcription of perſons, in proportion to 
it their reputed eſtates, paid after the nominal rate 
of four ſhillings in the pound for lands, and two 
= ſhillings and ſixpence for goods, whilſt aliens 
paid in a double proportion. Thig tax was ori- 
=> ginally introduced in the reign of Richard II. 
and was calculated at ſo low a valuation, that 
gone lay ſubſidy, at the above rates, did not ex- 
ceed 70,0001. which, in the ſhape of a modern 
land tax, would now produce two millions. But 
it is to be remarked, that the eftates of the cl 
= were not included in this ſum ; for their ſubſi- 
dies (until the 15th of Charles II.) were granted, 
not by parliament, but by their own convoca- 
tion; and a ſubſidy from the church, at the 
rate of four ſhillings in the pound, produced 
about a0,c00l. The laſt tax, by this mode of 
08 fublidy, was levied anno 1670; fince which pe- 
JF riod, it was laid aſide, and what is now called 
the Land Tax, though it alſo impoſes a burden 
upon perſonal property, was eſtabliſhed in its 
room 


property, but upon income. dies. 


T be cuſtoms were an old branch of the royal 8. Cuſ- 


revenue. It is faid, that they were, at firſt, ms. 
ence it {mall ſums paid by the merchants for the uſe of 


the king's warehouſes, weights, meaſures (17), 


* 1 
1 


(+6) Hume, vol. iii. p. 178. Note Z, vol. vi. p. 193. 


8. 2 (17) Gilb, Excheq, p. 214. Hume, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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&c. Afterwards, a tax, known under the name 
of Priſage, took place, which was in fact nothing 
but a branch of purveyance ; in virtue of which 
the king's officers ſeized two tuns of wine from 
every ſhip belonging to England, importing 
twenty tuns, or more, in order to ſupply the 
king's houſhold with that valuable article ; and 
for which they paid at the moderate rate of only 
twenty ſhillings per tun. Merchant ſtrangers 
were exempted from the tax of Priſage, but in 
lieu thereof, paid a duty of two ſhillings for 
every tun they imported, which was called But- 
lerage, becauſe it was paid to the king's butler. 
The ſubſidy called Tunnage and Poundage, or 
a tax upon every tun of wine, and every pound 
of merchandiſe, imported into this country, firſt 
took place in the reign of Edward I. But the 
hiſtory of that important branch of the reve- 
nue, and the income which it produced, will 
more fully appear in the farther progreſs of this 
work. EC | | 

The exciſe was firſt eſtabliſhed in England by 
the long parliament, anno 1643. It is ſuppoſed 
that the plan was firſt adopted, in conſequence 


of its ſucceſs in the neighbouring commonwealth 
of Holland. 


9. Exciſe. 


ſo efficacious a mode of raiſing money, when 


once it found admittance, ſnould be perpetually 4 
increaſing. Its preſent ſize and magnitude, and 


the variety of its branches are well known; 


and, unfortunately, it is more likely to receive 


ſome additions, than to ſuffer any diminution. 


Thus it appears that there is hardly any rat 4 
ich 


ductive tax to which we are now ſubject, w 


It is not to be wondered at, that 


may not be traced to a period earlier than the 
Revolution, though the duties which then exiſt- 
ed, were neither ſo heavy in their amount, nor ³ 


extended into ſo many various branches. 
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The preſent ſituation of England, however, in 


4 


me 

ung regard to financial burdens, cannot juſtly be 
ich compared with the paſt, without taking into 
om Pour conſideration the illegal exactions of the 
ing ſovereign, and the wealth drawn from this coun- 
the try by the extortions of the church of Rome. 
and 
nl . 
— Regal Exactions. 
t in | 

for Hume juſtly remarks, ©* That the ancient 
But- kings of England, ſeem to have put them- 
tler. “ ſelves on the footing of thoſe barbarous eaſt- 
, or ern princes, whom no one durſt approach 
"und without a preſent ; who fell all their good 
firſt offices, and who intrude themſelves into every 
the ** buſineſs, that they may have a pretence for 
eve- W< extortion(18).” And it is certain that if the 
will diſgraceful means they adopted to procure mo- 
this * ney, had reſted ſolely on the authority of hiſto- 
1 rians, inſtead of remaining in our public records, 

d by the ſtanding monuments, and indiſputable evi- 
oſcd dence of their ſhameful venality, they would 
ence have been rejected as incredible. The exactions 
-alth to which I allude, are known under the names 
that Wot Oblations — Queen-Gold — Amerciaments— 
chen Talliages—and Farms of Counties; to which 
ally might be added, extorted Benevolences, and 
and compulſive Loans, if they required any particu- 
wn; lar explanation. | 
-eive © Oblations, or Fines, as they were alſo called, 1. Obla- 
on. are deſcribed to be voluntary proffers of money, tions. 
ro- or of any other article, or commodity, to 
hich 2X procure the favour of the crown, or to depre- 
the cate its reſentment. It is hardly poſſible to enu- 
xift- WJ crate the various ſpecies of them, which appear 
nor | 


The 


(18) Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 131. 
upon 
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upon the ancient rolls of the revenue; but it 
may not be improper to give a ſhort view of 
the moſt ſingular and important, 1 

1. The Kings of England were, in the firſt 
place, accuſtomed to receive conſiderable ſums 
of money for granting or confirming rights 
and franchiſes of every kind. A few inſtances 
are ſufficient to ſhew the general nature of theſe 
payments. Robert de Cardinan gave ten marks, 
that he might have a market at the ancient bo- 
rough of Leſtwithiel (18); the burgeſſes of York, 
200 marks for a confirmation of their liberties: 
the burgeſſes of Bedford paid forty marks to 
have the ſame liberties as the burgeſſes of !- 
ford: the vintners of Hereford paid forty ſhil- 
lings, to have the king's grant that a ſexter- ; 
cium of wine might be ſold for ten pence, in 
Hereford, for the ſpace of a year (19). L 

2. A confiderable revenue alſo accrued to tge 
Crown, by the fines which were paid on ac- 
count of proceedings at law. The ſame Sove- 
reign who pretended to be the fountain of juſtice, 
became too often the ſource of iniquity and of 
oppreſſion. Even in the reign of Henry II. 
who was undoubtedly the beſt of the Norman 
Princes, there are inſtances of money being 
given to the King by ſeveral of his ſubjects, for 
ſtopping or ſuſpending pleas, trials, and judg- 
ments, or for expediting them as ſpeedily as 
poſſible; for procuring reſtitution of lands, or 
chattels, or that they might not be diſſeiſed, for 
obtaining an acquittal of certain crimes, and 
certain modes of trial, or a diſcharge from im- 
priſonment; and for inſuring the king's protecti- i 


(18) 6 Ric. I. Madox, p. 274- =, 
(19) For a variety of other inſtances; ſee Madox's Hiſt. 
Excheq, ch. 11, | BZ 
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t it on, or his mediation in their affairs (20). Nor 
of as it unuſual for a creditor to offer the ſove- 

Peign a certain portion of the debt which he, as 
firſt MWuardian of the laws, and the executor of juſtice, 
ums vould aſſiſt him in recovering (21). To guard 


zhts againſt ſuch ſhameful abuſes, was the object of 
aces the famous clauſe in Magna Charta: Nulli 


heſe vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus rer- 
rks, tum aut juſtitiam (2 2).“ 

bo- 3. A variety of inſtances might alſo be pro- 
ork, duced, of oblations of ſo miſcellaneous a nature, 


ties: that it is impoſſible to reduce them under parti- 
s to cular heads. Many fines were paid for leave 
either to hold or to quit certain offices. The 
ſhil- tenants of the crown, who held in capite, fre- 
ter- quently proffered conſiderable ſums of money 
>, in that they might not be compelled to marry, or 

at leaſt, might be permitted to marry whom 
» the Wrhey choſe. None were ſuffered to excerciſe 
ac- commerce, or induſtry of any kind unleſs they 
ove- furniſnhed the crown with money. Thus mer- 
tice, chandiſe, in all its various branches, became a 


d of fruitful ſource of revenue. Some inftances like- 
II. viſe occur, of what were called concurrent fines, 
rman and counter fines: The firſt, when both parties 
being concerned in any matter fined to obtain the 
, for ſame thing: The laſt, when their requeſts to 
judg - the crown were directly oppoſite. But it is to 
ly as be remarked, that though the money was paid 
s, or by each ſuitor, yet, that the party who was 
1, for unſucceſsful in the ſuit had his money returned 
and to him(23), : 
n im- 4. Nor was there any profit, however ſmall, 
tecti- or any buſineſs, however ftrange, unimport- 


ant, or even diſhonourable, in which the king 


(20) Lytt, Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 261. 
(21) Madox, p. 311. Hume's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 132. 
(22) Art. 47. (23) Lytt, Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 262. 


would 
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would not interfere, when an oblation was prof- 
fered. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, gave twenty lam- 

reys and twenty ſhads, for an inqueſt to find whe- 
ther Gilbert, ſon of Alured, gave to Roger two 
hundred muttons, to obtain his confirmation for 
certain lands, or whether Roger took them from 


him by violence(24). The wife of Hugh de Nevile 1 


(who was probably a ee. under cloſe con- 
finement) gave the 


and not being able to provide them immediately, 
her huſband, and Thomas de Sanford, pledged 
themſelves that they ſhould be — 

a limited time (25). Peter de Perariis gave 


twenty marks for leave to ſalt fiſnes, as Peter 


Chevalier uſed to do. The Abbot of Rucford 
gave ten marks for leave to erect houſes, and 
place men upon his lands, near Welhang, to 


ſecure his wood there from being ſtolen. Ralf ] 


Bardolf was fined five marks for leave to riſe 
from his infirmity: and to the diſgrace of the 
laws and Juſtice of England in thoſe days, the 
rich and powerful country of Norfolk thought 
it neceſſary to proffer an oblation of forty — 
in order that it might be fairly dealt with: the 


burgeſſes of Yarmouth twenty-five marks, that 
they might be dealt with according to the kings 
charters, which they have for their liberties; 
and ſeveral hundreds of Northamptonſhire, ſixty 


(24) Madox, 305. | 


(25) Ditto, p. 326. This fingular Oblation was proffered, 2 
in the ſixth year of the reign of John. Lord Lyttelton, 


ing two hundred hens, j a : 
that ſhe might ſleep with her huſband one night ; 


within 
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however, properly remarks that the ludicrous kind of tyrannỹ̃ 
=> 


which the King exerciſed over his ſubjects, muſt rather be im- 
puted to the character of the man, than to the law or cuſtom 
of the times. Hiſt, of Hen, II. vol, iii, p. 263. | 


marks, 


marks, that they might be heard without im- 
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peachment (26). 
When an oblation was 8 to the king 2. Queen- 

ueen-conlort at the time was Gold. 
entitled to demand from the 


2 a certain 
addition to it, founded on the 


uppoſition, that 


Þ when the king granted any ſpecial favour to 


trivial, 


4 found in Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer (28), 


any of his ſubjects, or mitigated any burden or 
penalty to which they were liable, that ſhe had 
interpoſed her good offices in behalf of the ſuitor. 
This ancient perquiſite was called Queen Gold, 
gor Aurum Regine, becauſe the queen received an 
*F ounce of gold for every hundred marks of ſil- 
ver promiſed to the king (27). 


The pecuniary. puniſhments impoſed by the 3. Amer- 


ſovereigns of England, for crimes and treſpaſſes ciaments. 
committed by their ſubjects, formed another 


lucrative and diſgraceful branch of their reve- 
nue; and as no limit whatever was put to theſe 


gamerciaments, until they were fortunately brought 
& within ſome reaſonable bounds by Magna Charta, 


many were obliged to pay great ſums.of money, 
and were brought to the brink of ruin, for 
and ſometimes 1maginary offences. 
Among the various inſtances which may be 
the following will ſufficiently explain the nature 
of theſe exactions. The men of Northumber- 
land were ammerced for not cutting off the 
feet of their dogs (29): Harvey, the clerk, for 
impleading the abbeſs of Winton, contrary to 


(26) Madox, Hiſt. Excheq. p. 295, 296. Theſe infamous 
err took place in the reigns of John, and of Henry 
(27) Dial. de Scaccario, lib. ii. c. 26. Blackſt. Comm. 
vol. i. p. 219. Lytt. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 263. Henry's Hiſt, 
vol. iii. p. 351. ä | 
(28) Chap. 14. (29) Madox, p. 388. 


the 
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the king's command (30): Ralph Fitz-Roger, 
ee for ſaying a thing which he afterwards contra- 
{ERR dicted (31): Stephen de Mereflet pro ftulto reſ- 

1 ponſo: Gilbert de Henley, pro falſo dicto: Nicks. 
las, ſon of Liulf. pro flulio difto: Henry, the 
dean, and many others, pro flultiloquio (3 2) 


oppreſſive; and by treſpaſſes, defaults, purprel- 


ally raiſed from the diſtricts in their neighbour- 
hood (34). 


lings, becauſe a certain proportion ot their — 
ſonal property was under this name taken 


the inhabitants, as a body corporate, who were 


courſe of their circuits, in order to be made 
acquainted with the king's neceſſities, and the 
ſum which he expected. If any town, or bo- 
rough, however, in conſequence of his requiſ: 


expectations of the crown, the juſticiar r 
into their behaviour, and into the manner in 


(30) Ibid. p. 390. (31) Ibid. p. 388. 
(32) Madox, p. 392 (33) Ibid. p. 393. 
(34) Ibid. p. 272. 


cut. See Du Cange Gloſſ. woce Tallagium, 


The hundred of Boctone, for the default of a 
certain maid- ſervant, who was preſent when a 
horſe ſtruck a man, and killed him (33). The 
amerciaments for the foreſts were particularly 


tures, and otherwiſe, a great revenue was annu- 


4. Tallias The tenants in the royal demeſnes (in which, 
ges. originally, all the great towns in the kingdom 
were comprehended) were alſo ſubject to cer- 
tain arbitrary exactions, called falliages or cu. 


them, and appropriated to the uſe of the ſove- 
reign (35). In the king's manors and landed 
eftates, ſuch exactions were totally arbitrary ; | 
but in towns, it was a kind of free-gift from al 


1 


aſſembled together by the juſtices itinerant in- 


tion, did not give, according to the wants 19 


(35) Talliage is Sed from the Frach verb Tailler, i J * 
which f 
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Yer, | N yhich their privileges were made uſe of, and 


ntra- any plauſible pretence was embraced, of iſſuing 
» reſ. put Luo Marranto's, and of confiſcating the 
icho- harters they had received (36). Thoſe who 
the Weld their land in Frank Almorgne, or were ſub- 
22): Wet to military ſervices, and to the commutation 
'of a known by the name of Eſcuage, were exempted 
nen a from this exaction (37). But in proceſs of time, 
The when the profits of Eſcuage (for reaſons which 
Harly will be afterwards mentioned) were greatly re- 
prel. uuced in value and amount; and when it was 
annu - perceived that in conſequence of the great 
bour- wealth acquired by thoſe towns which were lia- 


ple to be talliaged, that they were capable of 
being made a great and productive ſource of 
revenue; it was then that Edward I. ſaw the 
ropriety of collecting the military and commer- 
ial tenants of the crown into one body, and of 
rocuring, by means of ſuch an union, not par- 
Rial aids, but ſubſidies from the kingdom in 
general. The happy effects reſulting from this 
Nudicious meaſure are well known. The public 
Fevenue was increaſed, and the lower houſe 
om al f parliament thus acquired that weight and 
ZFonlſequence in the ſtate, which enabled it to 
_ in ſtabliſn the rights and liberties of the people 


made pon the firmeſt foundations. 
nd the But the ancient kings of England, not con- 5. Farms 
or bo- ented with theſe exactions, were alſo accuſ- of coun- 
equiſ. omed to let the different counties in the king- s. 


om, in farm, to certain officers, called Sheriffs, 
ho, in conſideration of ſums annually paid to 
he Exchequer, were entruſted with powers, 
seo often attended with the greateſt oppreſſion 
f the people. Such officers would not exerciſe 


88. 
399- bi 
aller, 0 3 (36) Gilb. Excheq. p. 20. 21. 33. 34. & 192. 


(37) Lytt. Hiſt. vol. iii. p- 256, 


1 


which much 


— ——ñ—— ͥͤ 'Uꝗn — 


diminiſh the various abuſes, which ſuch petty 
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much caution in their mode of proceeding, 
when they were accounted “ the deputies of the 
Lord, of the great Seigneurie of the realm.” And 
as the leaſes which they received were only 
annual, that circumſtance would not tend to 


tyrants would naturally be inclined, either to 
countenance, or to commit, in their reſpective 
diſtricts, (38). 


Papal Exactions. 


Whilſt the authority of the Pope was ac- 
knowledged in this country, England was de- 
ſervedly accounted one of the richeſt jewels in 
the papal crown. Without entering minutel7 
into the various exactions of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, which may by found, at full length, in 
a volume confined to that particular ſubject(39), 


＋ 1 


it is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe to remark, 


that, during the reign of King John, an annual 
tribute of 700 marks was paid for England, and 
300 for Ireland; and that every houſe in the 
kingdom, in which there was twenty penny, 
worth of goods, paid a penny yearly to the 
Pontiff, or his legate. This tax was levied with 
ſuch ſtrictneſs, that it was held to be a conſuetud 


1 = ? 
* 


* 
Le Ex 


(38) Madox, Excheq. p. 223. The particulars of the 
proficium commitatis, may be ſeen in Hales's Sheriffs Account 
p. 30, 31. 32. The Crown alſo exacted yearly farm 
or rents, from towns, burghs, and gilds. Madox, p. 226. 


"of 


(39) See the Romiſh 1, Leech, or an impartial accoun| 
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of the intolerable charge of Popery to this nation, by Thon 
Staveley, Eſq. The brit edition was publiſhed ans 160% 
the ſecond in 1760. Alſo Egane's Book of Rates, 10 
uſed in the din Cuſtom-houſe of the Church of Roni 
printed Anno 167 3. 'Y 
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, / apoſtolica (40). The firſt fruits and tenths 
Ang Pf all the 1 livings in the kingdom were 
only Iſo exacted, and, beſides regular taxes, there 
% Were a variety of occaſional exactions, as pen- 
Yetty * ſions, cenſes, procurations, ſuits for provi- 
5 * ſions, and expeditions of bulls, for arch- 
Aive biſhoptics and biſhoptics, and for delegacies ; 
| * and the reſcripts in cauſes of contentions 
and appeals, juriſdictions legatine, diſpen- 
„ ſations, licences, faculties, grants, relaxa- 
tions, abolitions, and infinite ſorts of bulls, 
2X brieves, and inftruments of ſundry natures, 
s ac- names, and kinds, to the great decay and 
8 de- impoveriſhment of the kingdom (41).” It is 
tels in credible what ſums of money are ſuppoſed 
tely have been extracted out of this kingdom 
nuten Inder theſe pretences; and how much they con- 
Ne Fibuted to render it difficult for the crown to 
6 90 + 1 adequate to the exigencies of 
bh ' *the L 
_ such were the burdens to which the inhabi- Conclu- 
ee Ents of England were formerly ſubject. It is ſion. 
d, * rtain that they did not exiſt at once; and 
in tue at ſometimes one mode of exaction prevailed, 
penn! ich in proceſs of time, was abandoned in 
* ” vour of another. But, whatever the lauda- 
d Wit ss temporis ai may ſay, it muſt be evident to 
nſuetud Perry . ee er ſon, that our anceſtors had 
RP n eat reaſon to be diſſatisfied with their poli- 


4 1 
Account, 
A 
rly farm 
6. 


al ſituation, even in the article of taxation; 
d perhaps the preſent æra, is, in that, as well 


P 


* 
1 


p. 22 : 
al accoun (40) Sleiden ſays, that when Peter's pence was aboliſhed 
y Thom Henry VIII. it amounted to the ſum of 75008. per annum. 
. Lawſon's Mite into the Treaſury, chap. xi. p. 81. If 


$ ſum aroſe from a penny a houſe, there muſt have been 
3 8 houſes in England {zlone, which is hardly to be 
—0ited. 

(41) 25 * cap. 1. 
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as in many other 1 * as deſirable a period 
to live in, as any that can be pointed out in 
the hiſtory of this country; our additional 
weight of taxes being fully compenſated, by a 
more extended commerce, by improvements in 
every branch of ſcience and of art, and by 
great acceſſions to our wealth, our ſecurity, and 
our freedom. 


CW AP: 


Of the Revenue of England under the Government 3 


of the Norman Line. = 


WL 
_ 
1 


Ir is natural at the firſt glance to imagine, 
that an inſular dominion is peculiarly inacceſ- 
ſible, and eaſy to be defended ; that the expence 
of a maritime expedition, the hazards of the ſea, 
the difficulty attending the landing of troops, 
and the riſk of famine, joined to the oppoſition 
of the natives, would place almoſt unſurmount- 
able obſtacles: in the way of an invader ; and 
though, by chooſing a happy moment, one at- 
tempt might perhaps be proſperous, yet that 
many ages would elapſe, before another oppor- 
tunity, equally fortunate, could poſſibly occur. 


It is ſingular, however, that Britain has hardly 
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iot M608 
in The more ſecure a nation is, or conſiders it- 
nal Welt to be, the leſs precaution it will take for its 


ya ſafety and defence. Deng the idea of inva- 
in ion, and laughing at the efforts of an enemy, 


treſs to check his progreſs, or to obſtruct his 
march to any place of which he wiſhes to be 
p maſter. The whole country becomes a ſcene of 


ttrict ſtrives which of them ſhall manifeſt the 
men greateſt readineſs to ſubmit to his yoke. 
An invader, qualified for any bold enterprize, 


ll the difficulties he has to encounter; and is 


We lenſible that his only proſpect of ſucceſs de- 
1ce pends upon his power and dexterity to overcome 
Dent them. He makes, therefore, every neceſſary 


e ſea, preparation he proceeds upon a ſettled plan 


"00PS, . a 

2 e cautiouſly weighs every adverſe and unto- 
\ount- li ard circumſtance ; and never ventures to ſet 
„and ut without a ſtrong probability in his favour, 
| 


Ind a full aſſurance, if ſucceſsful, of being 

ne al. mp! ded 

+ that mply rewarded. | 

_ he being pent up in an iſland, and that iſland 

OCCUI, 3 f 1 | 
efuge, or hopes of eſcape, is a ſtrong ſpur to 


_ 1 he greateſt exertions. An ancient general, who 
de im determined to conquer, placed his army 
4 pr ith a deep river behind them, and informed 
s con- troops that they muſt either vanquiſh the 
ucceſ- e periſh in the flood. An enemy, by whom 
n iſland is invaded, is uniformly in that deſpe- 

The ie predicament ; and has no alternative but 


ither to conquer or be deſtroyed. 
E 2 | Peculiar 


tumult, anarchy, and confuſion ; and every di- 


1 pn the other hand, is thoroughly appriſed of 


doſſeſſed by an enemy, without any place of 
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uſurper, they would not have murmured becauſe 
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Peculiar circumſtances alſo contributed to the 
ſucceſs of the Duke of Normandy. When he 
made his attempt, the Engliſh nation conſiſted 
of a motley mixture of Danes and Saxons, who 


{ 


deteſted each other, and many of whom had a 
predilection for the Norman manners, language, 
and government. Edward the Confeffor indulged 7 
himſelf in this attachment to the greateſt exceſs; 
and his example was followed by all the retain- ! 
ers and ſervants of the court. E 

Though Harold poſſeſſed perfonal courage 
and abilities, yet he was not the legal, heredi- 
tary ſovereign of the country. The Engliſh ad- 
mired his valour, and they had recently ſeen al! 
the qualities of a great commander ſucceſsfully 
diſplayed againſt a formidable army of Norwe- 
gians ; but they knew that he fat upon a throne 
fo which another was intitled. They fought 8 
under his banners, therefore, as if they con- 
tended rather to ſupport their own character, 
and to defend their own rights, than to ſecure 8 
his crown from the pretenſions of a rival. In- 
deed, if Harold had not been conſidered as an 


mY 
9 q 
x 


the Norwegian booty. was with-held, nor would 2 
they have abandoned his colours, in conſe- 
uence of that diſappointment, or diſregarded 
the orders of their general, when the fate of 
—_— depended upon their diſcipline and obe- 
1ence. = 


try, to whom, after the death of Harold, the I | 
Engliſh naturally looked up, had neither expe 
rience nor abilities calculated to act with vigour i 
in fo critical a juncture. He neither knew how 
to curb the foe, how to conciliate the 2 8B 

Oo! 
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the of his ſubjects, or how to animate troops diſpi- 
\ he ited by the crenbrow they had received; and 
Ned being better fitted for the calm ſcenes of private 
ie, than for the tempeſt of war or the intrigues 
ad a of a cabinet, he relied on his inſignificance, for 
age, Wet leaſt perſonal ſafety; and throwing himſelf 
lged at the feet of the Norman, was one of the firſt 
-efs; Pho furniſhed an example of ſubmiſſion to the 
tain- Conqueror. „ 

Al 4 * * conſequence of theſe fortunate circum- 
ſtances, joined to the countenance of the Pope, 
redi- the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh clergy, the pretend- 
h ad- ed will and deſtination of the Confeſſor, but 
en all above all to the Lee of his own conduct, 
folly and the ſtrong aſſurances he gave his new ſub- 

ects, that every attention would be paid to the 


hrone preſervation of their public liberties and private 
ought Fishts, William of Normandy, after having 


Fanquiſhed the army of England, and ſlain its 
Zmonarch, at the deciſive battle of Haſtings, was 
=cure cknowledged the ſovereign of the country, and 

In- Frowned at Weſtminſter, with all the forms 
| Þſual at ſuch ſolemnities. His poſterity have 


* 4 vcr {ince fat upon the throne of England. But 
would s Henry the Second was likewiſe deſcended 


rom the old Saxon line, to whom, in the opi- 
tion of the Engliſh nation, the crown belonged; 

d as, in the perſon of that Prince, the former 
oyal race was ſaid to have been re-eſtabliſhed, 
nd a new æra to have been introduced into the 
ngliſh hiſtory, the preſent Chapter is therefore 
eſtricted to the reigns of the — firſt Kings 
ter the Norman invaſion. 71. nth 
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Revenue of WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


It has been much controverted, whether Wil- 
liam ought to be accounted the Conqueror of 
England, in the plain and literal ſenſe of that 
word; antiquarians having diſcovered, that con- 
queſius may be applied not only to an acquiſition 3 
by force of arms, but alſo by purchaſe or dona- 
tion. They have thence contended, that by the 
Norman Conqueſt ancient hiſtorians meant the 
acquiſition of England by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in conſequence of the pretended will 
of the Confeſſor, and the voluntary ſubmiſſion 
of the Engliſh. It is certain that William con- 
ducted his meaſures with the greateſt art, pru- 
dence and dexterity ; that he Fothed the inha- | 
bitants of the country, until they were com- 


-y 
K 
8 
j 


letely in his power : and, perhaps, he would 
— truſted them, if he could have depended 
on their fidelity and attachment. But both par- 
ties were jealous of each other, and it is impoſ- 
ſible, conſiſtently with hiſtorical evidence, to 
conſider the firſt of the Norman monarchs in 
any other light, than as a conqueror who, parti 
by force, and partly by ſtratagem, ſubdued a coun- 
iry, to the government of which he had no juſt pre- 
tenfion, and a majority of whoſe inhabitants deteftel 
the tyrant they were ſubjett io, and would glad) 
have thrown off his yoke. © 1 
Among the other means purſued by Wis- 
liam. I. to ſecure his acquiſition, the following 
are more particularly connected with the object 
of this work: namely, the complete eſtabiiſh-| 
ment of the feudal ſyſtem the ſurvey made of 
the kingdom in general, and in particular of 
the value and extent of the royal domains ; iy 
| the 
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the inſtitution of a court of exchequer, after the 
model of a ſimilar court in Normandy. 
The enjoyment of landed property, ſubject 1. Efta- 
111 ſervi ſual mod f bliſhment 
to military ſervice, is not an unuſual mode of e the 
holding an eſtate. It was cuſtomary in ancient, feudal ſy. 
as well as in modern times: it exiſted in the tem. 


14- 

the were not hereditary : and ſecondly, that in or- 
the der to remedy this original defect, a thouſand 
or- ſubtilties were invented to ſecure the advan- 
vill tages of ſucceſſion to the heirs of the original 
Gon proprietors. Hence aroſe wardſhips, reliefs and 
on- other incidents, or peculiar characteriſtics of the 
'Tru- feudal tenure. Even under the Saxon mo- 
ha- narchs, every proprietor of land was bound to 
om- I aſſiſt his ſovereign in war, without pay or recom- 
uld pence; and he was alſo ſubject to a relief, or 
\ded MF acknowledgment to his immediate ſuperior, 
par- when he firſt entered into the poſſeſſion of his 
poſ- eſtate. But the various burdens of the feudal. 
\ to ſyſtem were not completely eſtabliſhed until af- 
s in ter the conqueſt. The whole kingdom was then 
arth divided into 60,215 knights fees; the holder of 
-0un- each of which was not only bound to furniſh a 
pre- knight, or armed horſeman, for the public de- 
1eftel fence, but he was likewiſe liable to a variety of 
adh impoſitions, at firſt light and eaſy, and appa- 

| JJ rently for the benefit of the vaſſal, by the ſub- 
Wil- tile dexterity of the feudal lawyers, into a ſyſ- 
wing tem fraught with every ſpecies of oppreſſion. 
zbjetÞ The monarchy of England was originally com- 
bliſh-I poſed of ſeven independent kingdoms, the ſove- 2. Dooms- 
de off reign of each of which, was poſſeſſed of a con- day Book, 
ar off ſiderable domain in all the various diſtricts of 
andi the heptarchy : and as, in conſequence of that 


the 


Roman as well as other empires. But what 
diſtinguiſhed fiefs from every other military 
ſyſtem was this, that in the firſt place they 


circum» 
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circumſtance, the eſtates belonging to the crown 
of England, when the heptarchy was deſtroyed, 


perſed and ſcattered over the whole face of the 


country, they were expoſed to great diminution, * 
and could hardly be preſerved entire, unleſs 
frequently ſurveyed and diſtinguiſhed from the 
roperty of individuals. It is certain that Al- 
Fred completed a ſurvey of that nature, which, 
for a long time, was carefully preſerved at Win- 
cheſter (1). In imitation of ſo laudable an ex- 
ample, and, as ſome imagine, with a view of 
extending his feudal prerogatives over every 
diſtrict in the country, William began, and ac- 
tually finiſhed a ſurvey, not only of the royal 
domains, but alſo of all the landed property of 
the kingdom, ſome of the northern counties 
only excepted (2). Six years were employed in 
this laboriqus undertaking. The fruit of it was, 
that ancient record, lately engraven at the pub- 
lic expence, called Dom-boc, on account of its 
being the hook which contained the final doom, 
or ſentence, in what manner each eſtate was to 
be held, and afterwards Doomſday Book (in 
alluſion to the day of judgment), becauſe no 
man was ſpared, but every perſon was obliged 
to give in a particular account of his eſtate (3). 
Its authority was held to be ſo final and conclu- 


(1) Hearne's Life of Alfred, p. 115. 


n. ſurvey, however, is not ſo complete as ſome 
authors pretend. Some cities and towns of note are not | 

mentioned in it, and the greater part of the villages are 
omitted. It was principally intended to give the king a | 
true account of his own lands, and demeſnes, and thoſe | 


held by his tenants in cepzte. Rapin, vol. i, p. 177, Note 4. 
(3) Dial. de Scaccario, lib. i. cap. 16. But ſome imagine, 


that Domeſday is a corruption of Domus Dei, from this book | 


being at firſt kept in a church, Hearne's Alfred, p. 115. 
Note 4. | | 
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were not only extenſive in themſelves, but diſ- A 
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ſive, that all controverſies in regard to tenure 
Þ were decided by it, even in caſes where its evi- 
dence proved unfavourable to the crown. 

The extent of the royal domains, and the z. Court 

number of diſtricts 1nto which they ſpread, join- of Exche- 
ed to the great variety of the teudal ſources of quer. 
revenue, rendered it neceſſary, ſoon after the 
Conqueſt, to erect a new court, called the Court 
of Exchequer, for the better management of the 
royal income. Some antiquaries have contend- 
ed that an inſtitution of a ſimilar nature exiſted 
under the Saxon government; a point which it is 
unneceſſary to enter into, as it is acknowledged, 
hat the name is of Norman extraction, and that 
i imitated, in a great meaſure, the Norman 
forms and manner of proceeding (4). It was 
founded on principles perfectly conſonant to 
thoſe on which the Conqueror acted ; whoſe 
great object, at leaſt in the latter part of his 
eign, certainly was to oppreſs a nation of 
whom he was jealous, and whoſe ſpirit he wiſhed 
Wto cruſh, under the appearance of law, and ſem- 
blance of juſtice. ; 
The revenue of William I. may be conſidered 
under four heads—The income of the Royal 
Domains—Voluntary Gifts—Legal Taxes—T'y- 
annical Exactions. 

Notwithſtanding William's liberality to thoſe 1. Landed 
who aſſiſted him in the conqueſt of England, Eſtate. 
and the immenſe eſtates which he beſtowed upon 
his particular favourites, yet ſpecial care was 
taken to reſerve a domain amply ſufficient to 
{ſupport the dignity of the crown, and to main- 
tain that rude hoſpitality for which feudal courts 
were diſtinguiſhed. Indeed, without that im- 
menſe ſupply. of proviſions that was furniſhed 
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(4) Dial. de Scaccario, lib. i. cap. 4. Madox, p. 120, 


by 
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by the tenants of their demeſnes, it would have 
been impoſſible for the firſt of the Norman mo- 
narchs, to have celebrated the feſtivals of Chriſt- X 
mas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide (when all the 
great barons of the kingdom, with their princi- i 
pal followers, were entertained by their ſove- i 
reign), with the plenty and abundance to be 
expected at a royal table. It is to be remarked, 
that this practice continued until the middle 
of Henry the Second's reign, by whom, on ac- 
count of the expence which it occaſioned, it was 
finally aboliſhed. | BH 
2. Volun= William began his reign, in a manner which 
tary Gifts. tended ſo much to conciliate the affections of 


4 * 
3 I 
* $ þ 


his new ſubjects, that they were prevailed upon, Mt 
foon after his coronation, to make him volun- 
tary gifts and preſents to a conſiderable amount, 1 
The Engliſn fondly imagined that by ſuch means 
they would not only ingratiate themſelves with 
their ſovereign, but would alſo enable him amply 1 
to reward his Norman followers, without re- 
quiring any tax or addition to his revenue. But, 
notwithſtanding the large ſums of money, which 
he thus found means to obtain; and though he 
had got poſſeſſion of the treaſures which Harold 
had amaſſed, which were not inconſiderable, 
yet he ſoon diſcovered that with money alone 
it was impoſſible for him to ſatisfy a rapacious 
ſoldiery, who had joined his ſtandard in hopes 
of durable eſtabliſhments in land, and not of 2% 
temporary bounty; and hence it is ſaid, that he 
was reduced to the neceſſity of exaſperating 
the Engliſh, and driving them to rebellion, in 
order that he might have a pretence for diſtribut- 
ing their forfeited eſtates, among his friends and 
followers. 1 
2. Taxes. The income received by the firſt of the Nor- 
man monarchs, as Lord Paramount, or Feudal} 
Superior 


— 


* 


has 
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3 Superior of all the lands in England, depended 


pon ſo many contingencies, that it is impoſſible 
o form any eſtimate of its value or amount. 


at in addition to the great but uncertain re- 


enue which he thus received, and the other 


Sources above-mentioned, he joined the odious 


ax of Danegeld ; at firſt, under the uſual pre- 
ence of guarding the ſea from pirates, but af- 


WMtcrwards, in conſequence of an attack which he 
pprehended from Sueno King of Denmark, 


ho intended, it was ſaid, to vindicate his claim 
o the throne of England, with all the ſtrength 


nd forces of which he was poſſeſſed. During 
the reign of William, Danegeld varied from one 
Jo fix ſhillings per hide (5), according to the 
exigencies of the crown. But the revival of fo 


obnoxious an impoſition, however plauſible the 


3 grounds might be, on which it proceeded, gave 


uch diſcontent, and greatly contributed to the 


frequent inſurrections by which his govern- 


ment was diſturbed. WI, 
It is aſſerted alſo, by ſome ancient hiſtorians, 4. Tyran- 
that William extorted conſiderable ſums of nical ex- 
money from his ſubjects, without any legal pre- — 
tence: and finding that many of the Engliſh, | 
in terror of his exactions, had depoſited their 
wealth in monaſteries, he ordered them to be 
ſearched ; and not only appropriated to his own 

uſe, all the money, jewels, plate, and other 
valuable effects belonging to individuals, which 

were diſcovered there, but alſo ſeized the very 

ſhrines and chalices of the churches (6): articles 

which were accounted ſo ſacred and inviolable, 


(5) Matthew Paris ſays, that Danegeld was raiſed to ſix ſhil- 
lings per hide, anno 1083, He calls it graviſima pecuniarum 
exadio, p. 10. : 


(6) Matthew Paris, Hiſt, Ang}. Folio edit. 1605, p. 10. 


in 
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in that ſuperſtitious age, that it is difficult to 
0 conceive how a prince, who affected ſo much 
0 zeal for religion, could hazard ſuch an attempt. 


of two celebrated modern hiſtorians, is perte&tly 
incredible. Hume remarks, that a pound of 
ſilver in that age contained three times the 


2 then was equal to 1, 200, oool. of our YG 
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wer and 
opulence, any monarch recorded in hiſtory. (8) 

oltaire, though he converts the Conquerors 
income only into five millions of modern money, 
alſo contends, that ancient writers muſt have 
been greatly miſtaken in their account of his 
wealth. For the revenue of England, he ſays, 
including Scotland and Ireland, does not yield 
ſo much, if we deduct what is levied for pay» 


(7) Or 1061/. 16s. od. a day. The words of Vitalis are 
0 _ vero regi (ut fertur), mille et ſexaginta libra ſteril- 
© enfis monetæ, folidique triginta, et tres oboli ex juftis red- 
* ditibus Angliz, per ſingulos dies redduntur, exceptis mu- 
5 geribus regiis, et reatuum redemptionibus, aliiſque multi- 
** plicibus negotiis, quæ regis ærarium quotidie adaugent“ 
L. 4. p. 523. apud Ducheſ. | | 
(8) Hume's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 277. 


ment 
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to nent of the national debt.(g) The ſubſtraction 
uch Pf any thing on account of the intereſt paid to 
apt. Ine public creditors, is a very inaccurate and 
has anjuſtifiable poſition, becauſe it ariſes from 
lays axes levied on the ſubject, as much as an 
dal WW ther part of the national income. But theſe 
out o great authors ſeem to have carried their 
nion eepticiſm too far in this, as they have done in 
city vany other inſtances. It is probable that both 
| of f them would have been equally incredulous, 
the ad they been told thirty years ago, that Great 
ntly Britain and Ireland could have raiſed in the year 
our 784, a revenue of above fourteen millions per 
2uld num. After all, it is impoſſible totally to diſ- 
ne- Mredit the accounts of Vitalis, an hiſtorian who 
ror, as born only nine years after the conqueſt, and 


yed onſe uently muſt have enjoyed better acceſs 
nine e information than any modern can pretend 
His o. Indeed, without ſuch an income, it would 
with ave been impoſſible for the kings of England to 
ſo ave lived with ſuch ſplendour and magnificnce; 

have beſtowed fach liberal donations on the 
urch; to have carried on ſo many public 
orks; to have engaged in fo many expenſive 
ney, Wars; and after all, to have left behind them ſuch 


EE 
I. 


have onſiderable treaſures. Sixty thoufand pounds 
f his n ſilver, equal to g00,000/. of modern mo- 
lays, ey (10), was found in the Royal Treaſury at 
yield Vincheſter, after the death of the Conqueror; 


pay - Peſides gold, jewels, veſtments, and other ar- 
Wicles of great value: and as he died in Norman- 


lis ar y, where he had alſo large ſums of money 
ſeri: Poarded up (indeed it was his uſual practice to 
+ mu- arry a treaſure about with him), there is leſs 
multi- eaſon to believe that the accounts given of his 
gent. 3 ' 


(9) Gen. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 166. / 
(10) Henry's Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 28. 
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money, authors greatly differ. | 
utes it, as equal in efficacy to 3, 808, 97 5l. (11); 
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WILLIAM RUFUus MW 


The ſecond ſon of William the Conqueror, 
called Rufus, or the Red, on account of the 


(11) Ibid. vol. iii. p. 352. (12) Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 454 
(13) The Conqueror's income muſt have ariſen, ny from i 
the tax of Danegeld, which at ſix ſhillings per hide would pro- 
duce 7 3,080/.; and ſecondly, from the rents of his domains, 
which, it is more than probable, would make up the deficiency. 
This is a point, however, which muſt ſoon be aſcertained, 8 

as our antiquaries will now be able, from the publication of 
Domeſday-bock, fully to explain the value of the Royal Do 
mains, and the income which they produced. 


colour 
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I olour of his hair, ſucceeded to the throne of 


atly ngland, in conſequence of his father's deſtina- 
Da oon, the remiſſneſs of his brother Robert, his 
1am wn activity, and the attachment of Lanfranc, 


S\rchbiſhop of Canterbury, by whom he had 
een educated, and who poſſeſſed great weight 
Ind authority with the Engliſh. Ihe thirteen 
ears during which this tyrant governed Eng- 


hich the church in particular had great reaſon 

complain. It was an uſual practice with him, 
aguc hen any Biſhopric or Abbey became vacant, to 

eie all its temporalties, and to farm them out 
his favourites, or to thoſe who made him the 
Pigheſt offer; and when any circumſtance in- 
uced him to fill the vacancy, he exacted con- 
derable ſums from thoſe who were appointed. 
be plunder he collected from the church muſt 

Wave been very great, when it is conſidered 
1s for at, at his death, he held in his own hands the 
1 the i rchbiſhopric of Canterbury, the Biſhoprics of 


, tha incheſter and of Saliſbury, and twelve of the 
ions, 


1d be 
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deed 
celve 8 


cheſt Abbacies in England (14). 

Nor were the laity leſs haraſſed by his extor- 
3). ons (15). A tax of four ſhillings for every 
de of land in the kingdom, was levied, to 


A nable him to acquire the poſſeſſion of Norman- 
Dy. Great ſums were extorted under the name 

3 I f benevolences or free gifts, though in fact, they 

f the Pere compulſatory; for it was well known that 
ie king would puniſh thoſe who refuſed to 

PIR ontribute. In the ſixth year of his reign, he Anno 

t, fron nliſted troops for an expedition into Norman- 

bd pro- /; and when they were aſſembled, in order to 

omains, Xx 


e embarked, either finding their aſſiſtance un- 


cane, Peceſſary, or imagining that a ſum of money 


rained, 
ation ol A | 
yal Do- | (14) Matt. Paris, p. 52. (15) Ibid, 1 


colout | would 


and, was a perpetual ſeries of extortions, of 


63 


64 


very of Jeruſalem) in a manner ſuitable to his 
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would anſwer his purpoſe better, he exacted ten 
ſhillings fromeach man, under the pretence of de- 
fraying the expence he had been put to in furniſi- 
ing them with proviſions (16). In ſhort, he was 
unqueſtionably well entitled to the name of i 
the Red Dragon, by which appellation his miſer- 
able ſubjects attempted . briefly to deſcribe his 
violence and rapacity. 2 

The hiſtory of this monarch furniſhes an uſe. 
ful leſſon on the vanity of human ambition, 
He ſucceeded to the throne of England, con- 
trary to the hereditary pretenſions of an elder 
brother, diſtinguiſhed for valour and military 
ſkill. He found means to acquire, from that 
very brother, the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 
Normandy, in conſideration of ten thouſand 
marks, advanced to him by way of mortgage; 
a ſum which, though very inadequate to its 
value, yet enabled Robert to undertake his fa- 
vourite enterprize (an expedition for the reco- 


dignity and ſtation. Rufus had entered into an 
agreement with William Duke of Aquitaine, 
who was ſeized with the ſame phrenzy of devo- ll 
tion; and, had not his death prevented it, he 
would ſoon have been maſter of that important 
dutchy for a ſimilar conſideration ; nay, it wa 
commonly ſuppoſed that he intended to em- 
brace any favourable opportunity that might 
occur, of attempting the acquiſition or the con- 
queſt of France, either by corruption or force. 
But, in the midſt of his ambitious projects, whilſt 
engaged in his favourite diverſion of hunting, 
he was pierced by an arrow, which ſoon put a 
period to his days ; and it has never been clearly 

aſcertained by whoſe hand he fell, or whether 


(16) Ibid. p. 16. ix 
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nis death was occaſioned by any fortuitous ac- 


45 eident, or was purpoſely effected. 
ul. 

was „„ + ds 
e oi 


iſer- re abſence of the Duke of Normandy, who 
e his had not yet returned from his cruſade, furniſh- 


ed Henry, the Conqueror's third fon, with an 


uſe- 8 opportunity of mounting the throne ſo unex- 
= 


tion. ¶ pectedly vacant by the death of Rufus. Not an 
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con- nſtant was loſt in taking every ſtep neceſſary for 
elder hat purpoſe. The regalia, and the royal trea- 
itary Nures, kept at Wincheſter, were firſt taken poſ- 
that eſſion of. A council was haſtily aſſembled at 
1y of London, by whom his title to the crown was 
Iſand ecognized; and, in leſs than three days after 


is brother's death, the ceremony of his coro- 
Wation was performed at Weſtminſter, by Mau- 

Mice Biſhop of London. The whole was con- 
reco- Hucted in a manner which impreſſes us with a 


o his favourable idea of his vigour and abilities. 

to an As Heary's title to the throne was highly queſ- 
taine, ionable, he found it neceſſary, in order to con- 
devo- iliate the affections of his ſubjects, to purſue a 
it, he ſtem of government very different from that 


3 df his brother : accordingly, ſoon after his co- 


t wa ronation, he granted a charter which contained 1100. 
em- many articles highly favourable to the liberties 
might ef the people. It was the baſis on which Magna 
2 con M Cbarta itſelf was founded; and it fully proves 


force. nt what an early period the Engliſh were atten- 
whill ive to the preſervation of their rights and pri- 
nting, rileges, and that no fit opportunity was loſt to 
put + have them aſcertained. | 
learly nn Though this king is, in general, repreſented 
zether by our hiſtorians in a very advantageous light, 
et he is accuſed of having occaiionally forgot 
2 ten 
bis 


Anno 
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od 
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ten his engagements to the public. Contrary to i 
an expreſs clauſe of the charter he had granted, 


he ſeized the temporalties of the Archbiſhopric i 


— 


cipally to his great anxiety, at firſt to acquire, 
and afterwards to preſerve the dutchy of No- 
mandy; a re- union with which, many of hs 
Engliſh ſubjects conſidered to be eſſential. lu 
the fifth year of his reign they were particu- 
larly oppreſſed, to raiſe a ſum of money for de- 
fraying the charges of an — to the con · 
tinent, upon which the poſſeſſion of that dutch) 
depended. A tax was laid even upon churches; i 
and every incumbent was made anſwerable for 
the rate at which his pariſh-church was aſſeſ. 
ſed (18). Many heavy taxes were alſo laid on, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, in conſe. 
quence of a war he was obliged to carry o 
againſt the King of France, for the ſecurity of 
Normandy (19). 


1 
9 
1 
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(17) Brady, vol, ii. p. 270. 2 
(18) During the rage of this oppreſſion, Henry was met, i! 
his road to London, by two hundred pariſh prieſts in their ſur 
10 plices, who, on their bare knees, petitioned for ſome mitig- 
1 tion of ſo oppreſſi ve an impoſition; but their entreaties wer 
100 ineffectual ; for Henry never ſuffered pity to get the bettet! 
of intereſt, Mort. vol. i. p. 212. Note. 4 
(19) Stevens, p. 18., 3 


The 
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The reign of Henry is diſtinguiſhed by a very 

rtant alteration in regard to his revenue. 
Ne are informed by Gervas of Tilbury, in his 
o it, ¶mous Dialogue on the Exchequer 1 that 
1 of Ihe rents of the Royal Domains, for many years 
ying Ifter the Norman Conqueſt, were principally 
1 his Paid in kind; and that, in the reign of this mo- 
IV. arch, they were converted into money (21). 
upon Ns Henry lived much in Normandy, and was en- 
de. aged in many foreign expeditions, money was 
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bout articularly convenient to him; and in conſe- 


ateſt Nuence of the ſcarcity of ſpecie at that time, 
thi ie converſion was made on terms highly favour- 
prin- ple to the vaſſal, an ox being only valued at one 
uire, Willing, and a ſheep at four pence. Both par- 
Nor- es were then ſatisfied ; but it is certain that 
f his Menry's ſucceſſors had much reaſon to complain 


- In f the inadequate compoſition he had accepted 
rticu- f: for it not a little diminiſhed, at an after- 
r de- Period, the relative value and amount of the 
com yal income; and greatly contributed to the 
utchy Mature poverty and neceſſities of the crown. 

ches; 
le for 
aſſe . 
id on, 


STEPH E N. 


The attempt of Stephen to ſeat himſelf upon 


-onſe- | 
ry o Ne throne of England, is one of the boldeſt en- 
e of r prizes recorded in hiſtory. He was the grand- 
ity 0 vj . # eh, * w4.* 4 : 

n, it is true, of William the Conqueror, whoſe 


aughter Adela had been married to his father, 
e Earl of Blois, but he was the third ſon of 
at marriage; and, as both his elder brothers 
cir in. ere living, he had no hereditary claim to the 


es weſt (20) Lib. i. ch. 7. RES 
e bettet (zi) Madox Excheq. p. 186. Carte's Hiſt. of England, 
l. i. p. 518. Hales's Sher. Accounts, p. 22. Dalrymp. of 
eudal Prop. p. 27. | 
The F 2 ſucceſſion. 
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ſucceſſion. He oppoſed the daughter of a ſove- 3 


reign who had long reigned over the Engliſh ; 
and whoſe government, though ſometimes harſh 


and oppreſſive, was in general 23 His 
rival, the Empreſs Matilda, indi 


ſolemn engagements he had contracted to ſup- 


port the empreſs in her ſucceſſion to her father, 
it was natural to ſuppoſe that he could not be de- 
pended on to fulfil any other obligation. But 
ſuch was the unſettled ſtate of ſucceſſion to the 
crown, ſo much were the people of that age 
delighted with bold and daring enterprizes, and 
ſo attached to men of gallantry and ſpirit, that 
Stephen found his attempt ſucceſsful beyond 
his moſt ſanguine expectations. He was anoint- i 
ed King of England ſoon after his arrival, and 


aſſumed the exerciſe of the royal authority with 
hardly any oppoſition. 1 4 

The reign of this monarch paſſed in perpe- 
tual war and civil bloodſhed. During the whole 
period, the nation is repreſented to have been 
in a ſtate the moſt deplorable. Some forſook i 
their native country, to avoid the miſeries under 
which it groaned. A multitude of foreign mer. 
cenaries brought over by Stephen to aſſiſt him in 
his uſurpation, and to ſupport his authority, 
ſpread horror and devaſtation wherever the) 
went. Many who had lived in opulence were 
glad to ſhelter themſelves in the meaneſt co. 
tages, and to feed upon dogs and carrion— the 
fields lay fallow and neglected commerce and 
induſtry were abandoned — towns of conſiderable 


Ole : 


putably repre- 
ſented the Norman, and had ſome pretenſions to ll 
the inheritance of the Saxon ſovereigns of Eng- 
land. Nor could he truſt to the effects of his Ml 
laviſh promiſes to the Engliſh nation, of main- Ml 
taining a ſtrict regard to the preſervation of their 
rights and privileges; for having abandoned the 
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tax that exiſted at the time, though perhaps ne. 
ceſſary for the protection of the commerce of i 


* 


the nation, was conſidered as ſo peculiarly ſe- 
vere, that every monarch who attempted to levy 2 
it, was accounted a tyrant and an oppreſſor, and 


"us * 
3% K 


that ſingle tax occaſioned as many complaints, 
and as great an outcry, as the whole load of mul 
tifarious impoſts, to which this country is at pre- ? 


ſent ſubject. ; 
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Of the Revenue of England, during the Saxon Line, i 
or ouſe of 2 lantagenet , 9 
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'Th E hiſtory of England, and indeed of ever, 
other country ſubje& to a monarchical form 
government, clearly demonſtrates the manifoll 
advantages reſulting from a ſtrict hereditary ſu 
ceſſion. Whenever any doubt exiſts to who 
the crown legally belongs, diſputes will ariſe 
and turbulent and ambitious men, will embrace 
the party, which ſeems the moſt likely to be ol 
the greateſt advantage to themſelves, without 1e 
garding the welfare or ſafety of the State. Th 
country is thus ruined by a competition betwee! i 
rivals, perhaps equally worthleſs ; and, aft 
all, the conteſt is determined, not in favour i 
him who has the beſt title, or who will govern 
beſt, but of him who makes the moſt laviſh pro- 
miſes, or who is able to command the greatef 
number of bold and deſperate adherents. It wa 
by means of ſuch promiſes, and ſuch uppen JI 
| | than 
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that Stephen vindicated his pretenſions to the 


yay crown of England, to which another was legal- 
e of Wy intitled ; at leaſt, if the immediate deſcend- 
y ſe- ants of William the Norman had a right to the 
levy overeignty. 


But Henry II. not only claimed the crown, as 
Pineally deſcended from the Conqueror, but alſo 
Is in ſome meaſure (1) repreſenting the Saxon 
nonarchs of England. His mother, the Em- 
Press Matilda, was deſcended from Edmund 
WT ronſide, the laſt of the Saxon race who left any 
Poſterity. Edmund's ſon, known by the name 
"df Edward the Outlaw, had two children, Ed- 
ar Etheling, who died without iſſue, and Mar- 
Faret, in whom the Saxon hereditary right con- 
gequently reſided. By her huſband, Malcolm 
ing of Scotland, ſhe had ſeveral children, and 
mong the reſt, Matilda, the wife of Henry I, 
ho by him had the Empreſs Maud, mother of 
Henry II.—At the ſame time, it muſt be ac- 
owledged, that he could not claim an heredi- 


22 4 ary right to the kingdom, by a regular courſe 
nifoll f ſucceſſion from the royal Saxon family; for 
y ſuc: he ſons of Margaret unqueſtionably inherited 
hon er rights in preference to her daughter, and 
riſe. Fonſequently her title to the crown devolved on 
brac'Þ<r grandſon, David King of Scotland: however, 
bel enry's connexion with the Royal Saxon family 
ut r- as ſuch, that it endeared him not a little to 

Th ne Engliſh nation, and they fondly imagined 
tweer hat they ſaw another Alfred ſeated upon the 
| afte, hrone. 


In conformity therefore to a very ancient pre- 
judice, we ſhall conſider Henry's acceſſion as 
he reſtoration of the old Saxon line, though 


zur oi 
oven 
h pro- 
reatel 
It wa 
por. 

tba 


(1) Black. vol, i. p. 201. Lytt. vol. i. p. 223. Matthew 
Faris traces his Saxon genealogy from the Flood, p. 90. 
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predeceſſor Stephen, and even by his mother, 


was held impoſſible to diſtinguiſh between the ll 
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3 


tive of Margaret, ſucceeded to the crown. A 


Revenue of Henry II. 

Among the various meaſures taken by this 
monarch after his acceſſion, perhaps the boldeſt 
and moſt important was, the reſumption of ſuch i 
of the crown-lands as had been granted by his 3 
the empreſs Matilda. And here it is neceſſary to 
take notice of a very material diſtinQtion in re- 
gard to the royal demeſnes. The ancient patri- 
mony of the crown, called in Doomſday-book 
Terra Regis, was held to be ſo unalienable, that 
if any portion of it was given away, either the 
king by whom it was granted, or any of his ſuc- 
e 2a could at any time reſume the donation. 
Whereas lands which eſcheated to the crown, in 
conſequence of a default of heirs, or any feudal! Mt 
delinquency, it was in the power of the fove- 
reign to diſpoſe of, in any manner he thought 
proper. This diſtinction was, at different peri- 
ods: of the Engliſh hiſtory, productive of very 
oppoſite effects. At firſt, when a prejudice ran al 
in favour of the unalienability of the public do- 
mains, it was difficult to ſupport any - grant, 
even of lands which the crown had acquired by 
any mode of confiſcation or eſcheat. But when 
the popular cry took an oppoſite direction, it 


* "8 
4 4 1 
1 


two kinds of domain: the one became gradually ll 
confounded with the other; and hence the king 
acquired the right of alienating both. The crown 
was thus enabled to diſſipate the immenſe landed 
property which it originally poſſeſſed, and which S 

ad 


JOE 
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2 
lace had it remained undiminiſhed, muſt have ren- 
nta- ered our kings perfectly independent, and al- 
oſt uncontroulable. | 
rue reſumption, by Henry, was unqueſtion- 
23 bly juſtifiable. In the treaty with Stephen, 
= c 0 
nat monarch became bound to reſume what had 
this 3 deen alienated to the nobles, or uſurped by them, 
deft 3 f the royal demeſnes (2): and though Stephen 
ach bl dad neglected to carry this article of the 3 

his i: f Wincheſter into execution, yet it was neceſ- 

4 ru ry for Henry to enforce it, in conſequence of 
7 % ee <xorbitant grants which had been made by his 
"re. redeceſſor, aud the conſequent poverty of the 
atri. Poun. He therefore ſummoned a parliament, 

1 d having laid before it his diſtreſſed ſituation, 

ee illegality of the grants in queſtion, and the 
eceſſity of an immediate reſumption, he ob- 
ined the concurrence and authority of that aſ- 


oo mbly for ſo eſſential a purpoſe. - Little difficul- 

„was found in reſuming the grants made by 
4 lr - tephen, whoſe neceſſities had compelled him 
ove. alienate the royal domains in a manner not to 


e defended. But thoſe which had been given 
y the Empreſs, and with which ſhe had recom- 
enſed the greateſt and moſt meritorious ſervices 
Jo herſelf and family, her adherents ſcrupled to 
eſtore. Henry, however, was determined to 


Fond ke no diſtinction ; and, after ſome oppoſition, 
br ctually recovered the poſſeſſion of all the land- 
x" property which Henry I. had enjoyed; thoſe 
nen Wands only excepted, that had been granted to 
eh Ie church, which that powerful and politic 
me ody, in the original treaty of Wincheſter, had 
ually faken care to ſecure. | 

king 


** The military force, eſtabliſhed by the feu · Defeas of 


dal inſtitutions (it is remarked by a great hiſ- 2 


rown 

inded 

hich, . (2) Lytt. Big. vol. ii. p. 256. 290. 
had f 


* torian), 
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* torian), was extremely burthenſome to the 


* ſubject, yet rendered very little ſervice to the 
„ ſovereign. The barons, or military tenants, 
% came late into the field; they were obliged 
* to ſerve only forty days; they were unſkilful 
„and diſorderly in all their operations; and 
« they were apt to carry into the camp, the 


*« ſame refractory and independent ſpirit, 6 
„ which they were accuſtomed in their civil go- 


8 
** 


MX] 
8 


«« yernment (3).“ Such a military eſtabliſhment 


whole, leſs burdenſome to the vaſſals of the 
crown, than to perform their ſervices in perſon. 
For, beſides the expence of going to war in: 


(3) Hume's Hift, vol. i. p. 468. See alſo Carte, vol, i.) 3 
570. 731. | 3 
(4) Lytt. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 429. 
(5) Madox's Hift. of Excheq. p. 435. N 
(6) Lytt. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 429. > I 
diſtant I 


ö . * 

47 
2, 
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the i 
0 the 
ants, 
kilful I 


Jiſtant country, and returning from it at their 

wn charges when the campaign was over, their 
affairs at home were neglected, their eſtates were 

uffered to lie waſte, and thus, in addition to 

he hazards of war, they were ſubject to a thou- 

and domeſtic inconveniences. It was a plan, at 

he ſame time, attended with much advantage to 

he crown ; as inſtead of troops, though brave, 

Het diſorderly and untractable, it was thus ena- 
Pied to purchaſe the ſervices of real ſoldiers, 

qually martial and diſciplined (7). 


0 d. But the religious zeal, ſo prevalent at that Firſt tax 
lated "Mime, gave riſe to a new impoſition, with on perſo· 
vhich hich England had been hitherto unacquaint- nal pro- 
194 ats). It was a tax on perſonal property, and at 


t was levied in a very ſingular manner. A 
WW heſt was erected in the different churches, 
"Mato which every man, after having taken an 
Path, and juſtly ſummed up the value of 


of bi is effects, and the debts of which he had a 
gain ertainty of being paid, was obliged to put in 
it go pence in the pound for the firſt year, and 
's fee penny in the pound for the four following 


ears, under the penalty of his breaking his 
Path, and incurring the ſentence of excom- 
munication denounced againſt thoſe who acted 
fraudulently (g). This was the firſt tax on per- 


„oo onal property known in England; and though 
Th it amounted to {ſix pence in the pound only, 
1 4 it would not probably have been eaſily ſub- 
0 


mitted to, had it not been apropriated for ſo 
popular a purpoſe as that of aſſiſting the chriſtians 


(7) Hume, vol. ii. p. 265. 

(8) Anno 1166, 12 Henry II. 

(9) Stevens's Hiſt. p. 28, 29, 30. Carte's Hiſt, vol. i. p. 

599. M. Paris, p. 101. on the other hand ſays, that four 

bence was collected from every ploughland. : 
A 1 

diſtan * 
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united forces, to engage in this cruſade. 4 
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in the eaſt, who were then threatened with 


expulſion. _ 3 9 

'This contribution, however, did not much 3 
avail. At leaſt, anno 1188, more powerful Mm 
aſſiſtance became neteſſary (10). For in tha 
year, intelligence arrived from Paleſtine, that 
Jeruſalem, the darling conqueſt of the chriſtian 
world, had been taken by Saladine, the ſultan 
of Egypt, and that he was 2 to drive 
the worſhippers of the croſs from their remain 
ing poſſeſſions in Aſia. The greateſt potentate; Y 
in Europe, alarmed at the news, confederated 
together to check the progreſs of ſo formidable 
a conqueror, and, if poſſible, to recover the 


holy city from the hands of the infidels. N 


only Henry, but the emperor Frederic I. and 
Philip, king of France, determined, with their 


b 1 


council of the biſhops and nobility of England 
was ſoon after held, to conſider of the bet 
means to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies; and a 
laſt it was determined to levy a tax of a tenti 
part of all the perſonal property of thoſe, who 
remaining at home, took no ſhare in ſo pious 
an enterpriſe. This, which is the firſt inſtanc: 

ih being exacted, was called the Sal 
dine Tithe, from the name of the gallant Mu- 
ſulman, whoſe valour gave riſe to this impo- ll 
ſition (11). It is ſaid that the Engliſh paid 
above 70,000). and the Jews in England, about 


2 
7 
1 
1 


60,000). as their reſpective proportions of the 
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tax, which, when Joined together „ Was equal - 
to about two millions of modern money. Te 
diſproportion was very great: but it is to be 
conſidered, that none of the Jews were en- 


4 


7 
5 
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(10) 35 Hen. 2. See Hoveden, p. 366. 
(11) Carte, vol. i. p. 719. . | 
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npted; whereas many of the wealthieſt of 
e Engliſh, in confequence of their having 
much ken the croſs, pleaded immunity from the 


erful npoſt. Nay, the greater part of the regular 
n that iergy were freed from the burden, having con- 
„ tha ended that they were obliged by their prayers 
riftian Mnly to affiſt the cruſade, their lands being 
ſultan eld in frank almoigne, a tenure which exempted 
> drive Miem from all duties but religious exerciſes. 
main: In the thirteenth year of his reign, Henry Feudal 
entate Waving married his daughter Matilda, to the oy pur hb 
erated uke of Saxony, levied an aid from his ſub- rer. 


idable eas to enable him to give her a portion adequate 


er the her rank, and that of her huſband. This 
- Not, x amounted to one mark for each knight's- 
I. an! e. It was paid by the ſeveral knights and 
h their arons holding of the crown in capite, according 


1 q d the number of their reſpective fees. Nor 


nglan({ ere the biſhops or abbots exempted from this 

e bet npoſition (12). 

and a 8 The odious tax of Danegeld, though levied Danegeld: 
tent n the beginning of Henry's reign, was either 


» who, 
) pious 3 
nſtance 
e Sal 
t . Mul- I 
impo 
u Pei 4 

4 


otally remitted by this monarch, or fell into 
liſuſe. There is much uncertainty in our pub- 
ic records, as to the final extinction of this 
ax, which Madox, with all his knowledge and 
duſtry, has not been able clearly to deve- 
ope (13). After the ſecond year of Henry II. 
e conjectures, that it was not a ſettled part of 
he public revenue. Perhaps it was difficult, 
owever, at once, totally to abandon ſo con- 
3 equal iderable a branch of the royal income; and 
, The here is reaſon to believe, that it was occaſion- 
to be ally levied, particularly in the thirteenth and 
re ex W&'venticth years of Henry's reign, and probably 


$8 


* 


"== 


þ a ut . X 
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(12) Madox, Excheq. p. 398. 
(13) Ibid. p. 478 & 479. 
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Treaſure. 


and finding, upon his return, that great abuſes 
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in the twenty-firſt, when writs of fummons, 
for that purpoſe, were iſſued out of the exche- 
quer. - 
Some authors have accuſed this monarch of ü 
pillaging the poſſeſſions of the church; of exe- Ml 
cuting, with the 2 rigour, the harſh re- 
gulations of the foreſt laws; and of reviving 
the old Saxon taxes of Burg- bote, Brig-bote, 
Heregeld and Horngeld(14). But, on the whole, ⁵⁶ 
there ſeems to have been little reaſon to com- 
plain of the general tenor of his government; 
and it is recorded, much to his honour, that 
having been for ſome time abſent from England, 


had taken place in the collection of his reve- 
nues, and indeed in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, he appointed 'a commiſſion of ſome of 
the moſt reſpectable of his ſubjects, to enquire 
fully into the grievances that were complained 
of; and, in conſequence of their report, many 
of the ſheriffs, and other officers of the crown, ⁵⁶ 
were removed, and obliged to give ſatisfaction,- 
not only to the king, but to any private indivi- 
duals who were injured (15). = 

The amount of the treaſure which Henry 
left behind him, is a point about which hiſto- 8 
rians differ. Hume ſtates it only at an hundred 
thouſand marks (16). But Matthew Paris, and 
other authors, affirm that it amounted to 
900,000/. in gold and ſilver, beſides plate, 
jewels, and precious ſtones (17). The former 
account, however, is the more probable: for, 4A 
with ſo great a treaſure as Mathew Paris ſup- i 


poſes this monarch to have been maſter of, he 3 


(14) Stevens, p. 34. 

(15) Lytt. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 292. 

(16) Vol. ii. p. 5. | 
(17) Matth. Paris, p. 147. Carte, vol. i, p. 738. 
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by. * \ 


ns, muſt have carried on the war, in the latter part 
ge- of his reign, with more ſpirit, and with more 

ſucceſs; and would not have been reduced, 
of few days before he died, to the hard neceſſity 
xe- f ratifying a treaty, which impoſed terms 
re- qually ruinous and diſgraceful, and which tar- 


ing Wiſhed all the glory and renown he had formerly 
ote, acquired. 

ole, 

"m- 

that 

nd, The reigns of heroes, or of martial monarchs, 


1ſes however advantageous to the military character, 
ve- et are uniformly deſtructive to the property, 
juſ- nd baneful to the commercial intereſts of a 
- of ation. The ſubjects of ſuch monarchs, though 
aire nintereſted in the ſucceſs of the wars in which 
ned hey are engaged; and though, if ſucceſsful, 
any Ihe glory wholly centers in the ſovereign, yet 


re under the neceſſity of defraying the heavy 


wn, ; 4 / } 
ion, ad of expence, which the wildneſs of their 
livi- Ambition occaſions ; and thus the ſolid intereſts 


f a nation are ſacrificed, to gratify the pride, 
nry go indulge the paſſions, and to promote the 
iſto- ggrandizement, of one arrogant or vain-glo- 


dred ious individual. Notwithſtanding theſe cir- 
and Fumſtances, the reign of Richard Cour de Lion, 
| to r tbe Lion-hearted, is a favourite one with the 


late, 8 ngliſh reader, who fondly fancies that, by 


mer is valour, the fame of England was eſtabliſhed 

for, In the moſt diſtant corners of the Eaſt. 

ſup- he preparations made by Richard for his The Cru- 
„ he Expedition, are a full proof of that monarch's fade. 


zeal for the enterpriſe he had undertaken; and 
ndeed, if his ſubjects had not entered into it 
1th the ſame alacrity, they could hardly have 
uftered him to take ſteps of ſo oppreſſive and 
dangerous 


Richard's 
ranſom. 


be met with, in the moſt valuable and curiou 


on his return home, are circumſtances wel 


. 
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dangerous a nature. Every means that coul 
be invented for raiſing money, was 1 
without heſitation. The crown lands, and of. 
fices of the greateſt truſt and power, were dif-|} 4 
poſed of, almoſt at any price. The feudal 
ſuperiority of Scotland was fold for ten thou- 
ſand marks. Arbitrary fines were levied fron ü 
the officers of the crown, under the pretence 
of delinquency. The rich, who had eſcaped 
other modes of extortion, were compelled vl I 
ſupply the king with money by way of loan, 4 
without any hope of being repaid. Nay, unde 
colour that the great ſeal was loſt, former gra 3 
were held to be invalid. A new ſeal was made, 
and every perſon was obliged to purchaſe : 

renewal and confirmation of his grant. It i 

ſaid, that, by theſe and other means of exac- 
tions equally odious, ſo much money was raiſed, 
and carried out of the kingdom, that a genuin 
coin of this monarch's ſtamp is hardly 1 


collections (18). = 
The 9 of this monarch's exped. 
tion to the eaſt, the renown he acquired in th: 
courſe of the war, and his diſgraceful capt" 
known to every perſon in the leaſt converſant 4 , 
with the Engliſh hiſtory. Leopold; duke "_ 
Auſtria, and Henry, emperor of Germany, "A 
whom Richard was impriſoned, having demand 
el the exorbitant ſum of a hundred and fil 
thouſand marks for his releaſe, a heavy tu 
was laid upon his ſubjects, in aid of the king 
ranſom to which the vaſſals of the crown wer 
bound by the nature of their tenures. c 1 
had not yet recovered the loſs of ſpecie, which 


1 


(48) Perl. Hift. vol. i. p. 19. 5 
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by ad ſuſtained by Richard's former extortions, 


of. Ind the treaſure that he carried with him to 
dif. ia. At a time when money was ſcarce in 
ad! MW urope, and the commerce of England was in- 
10u- Wonſiderable, a freſh ſupply of ſpecie was not 
rom aſily procured: it was, therefore, with the 
ence tmoſt difficulty, that the firſt payment of 
aped oo, ooo marks was made, though his ſubjects, 
d to otwithſtanding the variety of taxes impoſed 
oan, pon them at that time, vied with each other, 
nde: Which of them ſhould pay in the greateſt volun- 
cant ry contributions for the ranſom of their ſove- 
ade, ign (19). 
iſe 1 From the return of Richard to his death, his Extorti- 
It i; ign was a perpetual ſeries of war abroad, and ons. 
x40 f extortion at home; principally, however, oc- 
iſed, ſioned by the attempts of Philip Auguſtus, 
in Wing of France, to conquer the dominions of En- 
ly and on the continent. In conſequence of the 
riou tterpriſes of that formidable enemy, joined to 
ie heavy ranſom he had been obliged to pay, he 
ped ' as reduced to the neceſſity of cancelling all the 
n the ntracts he had entered into, previous to his 
tivi ſiatic expedition; and of A. a all the 
wel Ffices, together with ſuch of the crown lands as 
erf ere purchaſed at that time. The whole body 
ke the clergy alſo, but more particularly the 
y, b iſtercian monks, were obliged to pay conſider- 
mand ble ſums of money to ſupply the king's neceſ- 
=y (19) Carte, vol. i. p. 759. Authors differ much as to the 
3 ount of this monarch's ranſom. Diceto calls it 100, oool. 
king ſilver. Jervaſe of Canterbury, 150,000 marks. M. Pa- 
1 welt. p. 167, 140,000 marks of filver. The MS. Chronicle 
nglan Cheſter, 160,000 marks. But Hoveden, p. 415, gives 
Lich i 2 copy of the agreement, from which it appears, that 


oo, ooo marks were paid down, and that, for the remaining 
“ooo, hoſtages were to be given, but the payment. was 

onditional. iooo, ooo marks was equal to 194,0001. of mo- 
ru money. Folkes on Coins, p. 6. Note. 


ſities; 
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ſities; and at this period we firſt hear of woc 1 ; 

being taken in kind for the purpoſes of revenue, 
In the tenth year of his reign, Danegeld likewiſe, 

under the leſs obnoxious name of Hydage, wa 

levied at the rate of five ſhillings per hyde (20). 

It is not a little ſingular, that the reign of 

: this monarch ſhould Proiſh an example « 
Licences. raiſing a revenue by means of licences ; a mode i 
which, in modern times, has become ſo prev: 

lent. Neceſſity, however, is the parent of inven. 2 

tion, and, conſidering the difficulties to which 
Richard and his miniſters were reduced, it ß 

not to be wondered at, that they ſhould make 

this important diſcovery. At the period we ar: 

now writing of, it is well known, that, for th: 

better exerciſing of the people in the arts of war, 

juſts and tournaments were encouraged, and they i 
naturally became faſhionable in ſo martial 2 

age. But, with a view of rendering that prac 

tice profitable to the exchequer alſo, it ws ⁵ 
enaQed, by Richard, that every perſon ſhoull M8 

pay for a licence before he engaged in ſuch ex- 

erciſes, according to the following rates: every 

earl, twenty marks of ſilver ; every baron, ten ñ³ 

marks; every knight, having lands, four marks; 

and ſuch as had no lands, two marks. No per 

ſon under the rank of a knight was permitted u 

enter the liſts (21). —_ 

Amount, It is related by Hoveden, a very reſpectabk 
ancient hiſtorian, that, in the ſpace of two years, ml 

1, 100, ooo marks, equal to 783, 33 20. ſterling 

or 376,666). per annum, had been collected tor 

public ſervices (22). This ſum, Hume ſup 
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(20) Stevens, p. 40. 
(21) Carte, vol. i. p. 764. 2 
| (22) Hoveden, folio edit. p. 437, anne 1196. 
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4 % 


woc 4 Poſes to be totally incredible (23). But it is 
nue tated upon the authority of Hubert, archbi- 
wiſe, hop of Canterbury, who had inſpected the 
ws ecords, and examined the public accounts, to 
o). iſcover the real amount; and it is to be ob- 


z 


pn of erved, that this was not the annual income 


ſe of f the crown, but compriſed the various ſums 
chich had been extorted to carry on the war 
gainſt Philip, and perhaps the money which 
he Engliſh had paid, either in the ſhape of 
Waxes, or of voluntary contributions, for the 
; F<demption of their captive ſovereign. 


YE 05 1- Wis: 


8 This deſpicable and odious tyrant, whoſe 
iſtory it is impoſſible to contemplate without a 
Fixture of diſguſt, indignation, and horror, 

F laimed the crown, as next of kin to the de- 


eaſed king, of whom he was the only ſurviv- 
Ing brother. But the Engliſh had ſoon reaſon 

o regret the ſupport they gave him, in oppoſi- 
ion io the pretenſions of Arthur, and of his 
les: iſter Eleanor, the children of Geoffrey, who 

aas next brother to Richard, and whoſe deſ- 
endants, therefore, by the right of repreſenta- 
10n, were entitled to the throne. To remove 
Jo dangerous a rival as Arthur, who had diſ- 
played, at an early period of life, ſpirit and 
ZÞbilities beyond his years, every art that trea- 
Fhery could invent, or barbarity could execute, 


| and it is ſuppoſed that this obſtacle to his 
ambition, which no other perſon had the cruelty 


MWPavenant, vl. iii. p. 74, who ſuppoſes the 
o eleven millions of modern money 


G 2 


as put in practice by his inhuman uncle; 


(23) Vol. ii. p. 38. See alſo Carte, vol. i. p-. Ges and 


to 


His extor- 
tions, 


Magna 


Charta. 
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to remove, was murdered by his own hands % 
By the death of this unfortunate prince, and 
Eleanor's captivity and impriſonment, he flat. 9 
tered himſelf, that his government was eſta- 
bliſhed on a rock, which could not eaſily be 


ſhaken. 


Inſtead of which, abroad, he loſt the 


ancient patrimony of his family on the Conti- 


nent; and, at home, paſſed a life of miſery, il 


turbulence, and diſgrace. 


Neither the clergy nor the laity were ex 


empted from his rapacity. In the twelfth yea 
of his reign, he is ſaid to have exacted 140,000), 
In his thirteenth yea, 
and in 
the courſe of a reign of ſeventeen. years, only 


from the church. 
400,000 marks were alſo demanded ; 


three are diſtinguiſhed as being freed from one 1 4 
But the 


_— of impoſitions or another. 
e 


ws in particular felt the weight and violence 


of his extortion. 


were demanded from them; and perſons of both 


ſexes were ſeized, impriſoned, and tortured, ? 3 


An. 1210, 66,000 marks 


in order Reer they might deliver up all the 1 
were worth (25). 


ꝑulled or beat out mig © 


ant ſum was paid, 


lite was at laſt compelled to do on the eighth 
day, after ſeven of his teeth had been Aruck | 


out (26). 


The only cireumſtance. which can prove in 
any reſpect agrecable to the reader during 


J. 117 


4 
. 


18 —— vol. ii. p- 48. 


a 


NF, p. 44+ 


is, p. aao. rener. dnss houses, p- 7 


= p-. 15H, 7244 


4 3 3 159 
I | c 
rac- "8 


A Þ 
3 5 
* > 


One af them, a Jew of Bril- i 
tol, having refuſed to pay 10,000 marks aſſeſſe! 
upon him, the tyrant ordered a tooth to be 
day, until this exorbit- 3 4 
ich the unhappy 


the 4 I 
whole: courſe. of his reign, is the confirmation, 3 3 
exforjed. rom this monarch with conſulerable | 3 1 


2 


4 2 0 


dich, Z ; 


flat- 


WM difficulty, of the rights 
people of this country, in the deed fo empha- 
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and liberties of the 


ically named, The Great Charter of the Liber- 
ties of England (27). By this important inftru- 
ment, a variety of regulations were enacted, 
DB avourable to the vaſſals of the crown, by which 
che pecuniary burdens of the feudal law were 
W conſiderably diminiſhed; and by the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th articles it was declared, that no ſcut- 
cage or aid ſhould be impoſed on the kingdom 
in general, and in particular on the city of 
London, or any of the other cities, towns, or 
voroughs of the kingdom, unleſs with the con- 
ent of the common council of the realm, ex- 
epting for ranſomi 


the king's perſon, making 


oy his eldeſt fon a knight, or marrying his eldeſt 
_—_ aughter; and even then, only a reaſonable 
lence aid was to be demanded: and by another clauſe, 
_— fines and amerciaments, which had formerly 
* both been very grievous and oppreſſive, were reſtrict- 
re ed within proper bounds. On the whole, this 
"1h. charter, 2 it does not contain a complete 
. hes, 1 ſyſtem of civil liberty, is, at the ſame time, 
Rede without doubt, the moſt important, extenſive, 
0 e and valuable compact entered into between a 
bi. reigning monarch and his ſubjects, to be met 
Iſrae. in the hiſtory of almoſt any age or coun- 
10 Wc N from the forty- eighth article of Cuſtoms, 
ruck Magna Charta, that ſome duties were paid on 
 , I goods at that time, and had been formerly ex- 
4 b acted. The merchants, were to trade, ** fine 
— IF omnibus ma lis toltis.”. But, at the ſame time, 
I 


the articles in which they dealt, were to pay 
cuſtom .** per antiquas et rectas conſuetudines.” 
What thoſe ancient and equitable duties were, is 


Y R 

e 1 N 

COT ns Be 4:4. r ö : 2 FR 
7 L n e 4 > * 
e . „ n Lo 2 
— . 


(27) See the famous Petition of Right, clauſe 3. 
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marks (28). 
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#1 "64 = 
* 


now unknown; but they muſt have been very Y 


\ 
"3 
4 
= 
— 
* 
＋ 


inconſiderable, as they were let in farm, in the 
fourth year of John's reign for only 1000 ll 


John continued the dangerous practice, begun ³ 


HEN NT © HE 


= 

At the age of nine years, Henry III. inherited 
the crown of England. He mounted the throne: 
at a time when the greateſt experience and the 
moſt ſplendid abilities were neceſſary to preſerve 
the kingdom from the ruinous conſequences of 
inteſtine wars and foreign invaſion. Fortu - 
nately, William Earl of Pembroke, the mariſ- 
chal of England, and conſequently by his office, 
in times of ſuch turbulence and confuſion, at 
the head of the government, was poſſeſſed of ̃⁵⁶ 
virtue and abilities adequate to ſo dangerous a 
criſis; and, by means of his prudence, vigour, 
and exertions, and the return of many of thoſe 
barons to their allegiance, who, from hatred to 
their late monarch, had thrown themſelves into 
the arms of France, Henry at laſt acquired the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions, both in 
England and on the continent. 2 
The reign of this monarch, which laſted up- 


$ 


wards of fifty-ſix years, is the longeſt in the 


= 
(28) An. 1202. See Madox, p. 529. Ir appears alſo from 7 
P- 530, that the cuſtoms of all England, and the profits ariſing | 43 
from its principal fairs, amounted only to C. 4958: 7: 31 Mt 
from the faſt of St. Margaret in the fourth, to the feaſt of St: 
Andrew in the ſixth year of this monarch's reign. 1 


1 
2 
= 
annals 
—— 
* 


© 
Wo 
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very 4 .nnals of this country. Unfortunately, it cannot 
n the ¶ Poaſt of ſplendour equal to its duration; it was 
100 either happy at home, nor reſpectable abroad. 


is ſubjects complained of the weakneſs of his 


egun overnment, of his rapacity and profuſion ; 
fices hilft his enemies had no reaſon tg tremble at 
ſpoſe he vigour or abilities of their opponent. Hen- 
one 's charadter, perfectly well adapted to the ſtill 


Pife of a private citizen, was but ill fitted for 
he buſtle and intrigues of a court, or the tu- 
Snults of hoſtility and war, 
His attachment to unworthy favourites, and 
rofuſe liberality to the minions who were 
bout him, in a great meaſure occaſioned the 
niſeries of his reign. By his incoaſiderate 
ounties, he had reduced the income of the 
Fron to 60,000 marks per annum (29), and he 
as not ſcrupulous as to any means of making 
p the defictency. 
lt would be treſpaſſing upon the reader's pa- 
ience, to attempt an enumeration of the num- 
Per of ſcutages, aids, talliages, carrucages, 


ed of ydages, tenths, fifteenths, benevolences, &c. 
Dus 4 hich this king, by different means, and under 
outs arious appellations, obtained or extorted from 


is ſubjects in the courſe of his long adminiſtra- 


ed to ion. He is ſaid to have extorted 400,000 marks 
m from the Jews (30). His expences in a vain 
d the f = Y . . 

* attempt to conquer Sicily for his ſecond ſon, 


re ſaid by Matthew Paris to have amounted to 
so, ooo marks (31). In the forty-third year 
f his reign, he was reduced to the greateſt 
eeceſſity. And when Lewis, king of France, 


BR 
I 2 We 
1 


o from | - 
— (29) M. Paris, p. 647: 
ariſing "I (30) Steven's Hiſt. of Taxes, p. 48. 
8 (1) M. Paris, p. 918. This is the probable meaning of 
a paſſage which has puzzled many of our hiſtorians. 
| f who 


Revenue, 


Conſe- 4 
quences cf duced, is fufficient, one ſhould imagine, to de 
his profu- ter any monarch from imitating his EX Banc: BN 1 


fion, 


all went into the exchequer. 3 
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who was not perfectly ſatisfied with his 0 
to Normandy and Anjou, offered him 300, oo 
livres Tournois, and lands to the value of 20, 00 
livres per annum, in full of his claim to the 
ſovereignty of thoſe two provinces, for tha 
trifling conſideration he renounced all his pre. A 4 
tenſions to the ancient patrimony of his family, 
and ever after ſtruck ont from his other titles A | 
thoſe of Duke of Normandy, and Earl of Anjou,| = 
To this king and his miniſters may be attribute! 
a new device to raiſe a revenue, of which hi} 9 
ſucceſſors afterwards availed themſelves. The GY J 
mode was, to compel every one who Ro 7 
fifteen or twenty pounds a- year in landed pro 
perty holden of the crown, either to take the 
order of knighthood, or to pay a certain fum of 
money in 1ts ſtead, by way of compoſes 
This was a ſure mode of raiſing money ; ol 
thoſe who did not compound, were obliged u 


pay conſiderable fees at their creation, wn 


* 


4 3 P 
9 x 4 

1 

i4 


1 7 


The miſerable ſtate to which Henry was re 23 3 


and profufion. He found the utmoſt diff- Z 
culty to pay his eldeſt ſon Edward, the ſmall \ 
Pittance of 15,000 marks per annum, for his 2 
— His debts, amountin ng to about 300, 00 23 
was totally unable to diſcharge. In order to 
raiſe money, he was obliged to fell the very 4 F 
furniture of his palace; to pawn the jewels of 
the crown; nay, the ſhrine of St. Edward the 
Confeſſor, for whom he had always mad 5 i I 
the higheſt veneration (32). He is repreſented 
as wandering about the country, foticiting 1 
(32) Noy' s Rights of the Crown, chap. viii, Stevens, 
. 70 a 


charitable | 4 
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1gh Wctaritable contributions of his ſubjects (33); and 
,000 Y is attendants were reduced to ſuch ſtraits and 
% Wificulties, that they were compelled to con- 
the 4 ederate with gangs of robbers, in order, by 


heir ſhare of the booty, to ſecure a mainte- 


Pre. ance (34). e 
nily, la the reign of Henry, this branch of the Cuſtoma. 
tles, evenue was increaſed to 6000/. per annum (35). 

jou. Mut the exaction of ſuch high cuſtoms was com- 

utel Pplained of, as contrary to Magna Charta, and was 

h hs Maid to be attended with an apparent overthrow 


The r trade (36); a proof how much people are 
eſſel pt to complain of the ſlighteſt burdens, and 
Indeed how inconſiderable the commerce car- 


the Pied on by England at that time muſt have been, 
m 0: 

tion, f : | | by 

3 , * 4 * 


Edward the Firſt, the great reformer of our 
aws, and hence called the Engliſh Juſtinian, was 
ne of the wiſeſt and moſt fortunate princes, 

What ever ſat upon the throne of England. In 
im were united the prudence and foreſight of 
he ſtateſman and legiſlator, with the valour 
and magnanimous ſpirit of the hero. The ex- 
penſive wars, and the variety of important en- 
erpriſes in which he was engaged, occaſioned 
he levying of many taxes, and ſometimes gave 
iſe to oppreſſions, of which his ſubjects had 
ome reaſon to complain : but the money he 
xatted from them, was uniformly expended 
or the honour and benefit of his kingdom ; and 
he laws which he propoſed, or to which he 
pave his conſent, firſt extended that commerce, 


OE. , 
- 
..i.4 C 
_— 
__ 
. > 
1 E * 
"4 Cc > 1 


+4 Y ia 
= 
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(33) Stevens, Pref. p. 31. (34) Hume, vol. ii. p- 228. 


(35) Hume, vol. ii. p. 170. Note C. 
(36) Noy's Rights of the Croyn, p. 78. 
confirmed 
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confirmed thoſe liberties, and eſtabliſhed tha Wi 
conſtitution, on which the future happineſs of 2 
this country depended. 4 


Confirma= Among the other great tranſactions by which 
— of the reign of this monarch is diſtinguiſhed, the il 
agna . F _ 
Charta, final eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta, together ⁶ 
and of the with ſome important additional articles, and 
ſtatute de full and complete confirmation of the famous mM 
Taliagio ſtatute . de tallagio non roncedendo,” are intitle! 
nun conce- . a 1 
dend. 10 particular attention. The former (Maga 
Charta) had already been frequently confirme! 

by the different monarchs, who, ſince the fir 

paſſing of that important deed, had fat upon 

the throne ; but it was ftill thought requifite, 
to have that ſolemnity again repeated. The 
Jatter was rendered neceſſary, in conſequence 
of ſome defects in the Great Charter, particu - 
larly as it had permitted the crown, by its own = 
authority, to levy. aids for ranſoming the king's 
perſon, making bis eldeſt ſon a knight, or mar- 
Tying his eldeſt daughter; a prerogative liable 
to abuſe; and, at the ſame time, it had laid the 
crown under no reſtraint, in regard to exacting ü 
arbitrary talliages, from its demeſnes. But by 
the ſtatute above-mentioned, 70 aid or tallig 
hal ſoever could be demanded, without the con- 
ſent and approbation of Parliament; and this 
important conceſſion, in the words of Hume, 
the Engliſh nation had the honour of extort nll 
ing from the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the 
moſt ambitious of all their princes, who wa 
thus bereaved of the power which he and his 
predecefſors had hitherto aſſumed, of impoſing 
arbitrary taxes on the people (37).” By this 
famous ſtatute, the people of England, as Bodin 
well expreſſed it, defended themſelves, as if wit) i 


3 


"II 


4 be 
_ 
= 
3 
= $ 
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_ 
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(37) Hume, vol. n. p. 292. 295. 


a ſhield, 
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tha WR ield, from the exactions of their ſove- 
1s of 2 21g0 (38). 
hich i 
ether 3 | 4 
ind a 
nous 


he people in general, yet ſome of his ſubjects, 
ho thought themſelves equally intitled to his 
rotection, were treated in a manner which 

reſſes us with no very favourable idea of 
Edward's humanity. It is his treatment of the 
lagna Mews to which I allude. Beſides large ſums of 


mei honey extorted from them at his acceſſion to 
fit ie throne, in the third year of his reign, they 
upon gere made ſubject to a poll-tax of three-pence 
ifit, ch, without any exception on account of po- 
Tbe rty, ſex, or age (39). In the fourth year, 


: i 
_— bY + 
lence 
"= 'A 


nce e tax was raiſed to five-pence a head: but in 
ticu- 


ie eighteenth year, the whole nation was ſen- 


own nced to perpetual exile by act of parliament, 
ung; u their property was confiſcated for the uſe Anne 
mar. che crown; many were hanged under various 1290. 
1able retences; in particular two hundred and eigh · 
d the in one day, who were accuſed of having 


. * 9 
ut 5 
Iliage - 

hi 4 _ 
Wn 

_ 

ume, 
_ * 
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7 1 a 
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with lf 


lulterated the coin; and above fifteen thouſand 
ere plundered of all their wealth, and baniſhed 
je kingdom (40). So odious were the _ at 
at time to the nation in general, that the laity 
anted the king a fifteenth, and the clergy a 
nth of their perſonal eftates, for conſenting to, 
d perhaps encouraging their expulſion (4.1). 


revalent at that time, had no ſhare in rendering 
m ſo great an oppreſſor of the Jewiſh race. 


(38) De Repub. lib, i. cap. 8. ( 39) Sevens « 79. 
(40) Tory Anglia Judaica, p. 232. Hume's Hi yol, 
„p. 230. ; | 

wield, 


1 


The 


But whatever acquiſitions of liberty, or ſecurity ExaQtions 


or their perſons and eſtates, were obtained by from the 
Jews. 


But Edward's conduct to the clergy ſoon con- Exations 


nced them, that attachment to the ſuperſtition COD 


92 


niary aſſiſtance; and the clergy were not a lin: 


the moſt vigorous meaſures, to 


in the conteſt ; the P 
diemned or evaded, and the clergy 
| almoſt on any terms, to be reinſtated in 6 
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The church from the beginning had ſome reaſh 4 q ; 
to be afraid, that a monarch ſo high-fpirited ani 

fo ambitious as Edward, would be frequent) 
under the neceſſity of appl ying to it for pecy. 


2 
= 
* 


alarmed, when, in the fixteenth year of hu 
reign, he gave orders to ſearch all the mona | 3 
teries in England, and to ſeize for his om 1 
uſe the money and valuable effects depoſited i > 
them. They flattered. themſelves, howeve, Mt 
that the authority of the Pope would ſhield then A I 
from his rapacity ; and, in conſequence of a 
application from the Archbiſhop of Canterbun 
Boniface VIII. who then ſat upon the = Hh 
throne, iſſued a bull, prohibiting all princes 13 
levy any taxes upon the clergy, and all dene 
men to · pay any im ſition without the auth 
rity of the Pope. Edward was determined, "= 
puniſh the del 
gy for making this application, and to come 
them to renounce any benefit it could 991 1 3 
afford. He put the whole church out of hi? 4 
r he declared that thoſe who refuſd 

to ſupport the civil government, were not in. 
titled to receive any protection from it. * 1 
judges were directed to fuffer any perſon 1 
haraſs or plunder them with impunity ; whit 4 
on the other hand, no court of law would 79 
them any redrefs. The king at laſt prevaie f 
5s bull was either cou f 
were glad Fg 3 


royal. protection, and to enjoy again the beneſ 3 
of the laws (42). 1 


Thus the church was made ſubject to the civi} 4 
power; nor was it afterwards thought neceſſaff 


(42) Carte, vol. ii. p. 265. 267. Hume, vol. ii. p. 5 
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baue a bull from the Pope, previouſly to any 
erical impoſition, 
raxes on the importation and exportation of Cuſtoms, 
20ds, became, in the reign of this monarch, 
important branch of the revenue. It is pro- 
ble that cuſtoms were at firſt only ſmall duties, 
vied at ferries and bridges, and, perhaps, for 
he liberty of trafficking on the Thames, toge- 
ger with fees for weighing and warchouſing of 
pods, which the officers of the crown exacted 
vr their labour and attendance. Theſe trifling 
xactions might gradually take place, without 
ze ſanction of parliament, in conſequence of 
e king's (who was accounted the arbiter of 
dmmerce) having provided weights and beams, 
d erected warehouſes, where, ſubje to cer- 
in cuſtomary fees and duties, (thence called 
ſtoms) all goods and commodities might be 


ted u 
vever, 2 4 4 3 b, 
= 
of a 
bun, 
Papi * 1 
ces t1 1 
lerg ol 
autho 1 
4 __ 


S cler 4 2 
ompe 8 1d (43). ets | : 
wo But Edward I. was not ſatisfied with ſuch The Anti- 


Wtty advantages; for, having ſeen, during the — Cuſ- 


4 4 purſe of his expedition to Paleſtine, with what 


0 i cility conſiderable ſums of money were levied 
h bay of cuſtom in foreign countries, he 
n 1 bought it would be a happy expedient for 
whit ſing a revenue in his own kingdom. The firft 
14 rl ties laid on, however, were very moderate, 
_— OI only to. ſix ſhillings and eight-pence 
every ſack of. wool exported ; and the like 
m for every three hundred wood-fells; and a 5 
1 jark, or thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, for 
eery laſt of hides, at the rate of twelve dozen 
= lt (44). Theſe duties, Lord, Coke ima- 
he cu es, were granted by parliament in the third 
er of his reign; and, though the record is 


i. p. 286 3 (43) Gilb. Hiſt, of the Exchequer, chap. xv. 
199 { 44) Madox, p. 5 36. Forſter on the Cuſtoms, Introd. p. 14. 


Do- 


Origin of 


tunnage 


ge. 


Feb. 1. 
$304. 


_ POUN- tional duties on aliens or foreign merchants, 


name of Butlerage, being paid to the king's bu I 


ſhillings and eight pence additional for even 
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now loſt, it is evidently referred to in a lub. 
quent act (25 Edw. I. c. 7.); in which note J 
is taken of the cuſtoms on wool, ſkins, and lea 
ther, formerly granted to that monarch, by the A 
commonalty of the kingdom (45). 3 | 

Ed ward's neceſſities however demanded a more 
productive revenue; and he began with add. I J 
wiſely conjecturing that any taxes they wen 
willing to pay, might afterwards be extendeli I 
with leſs difficulty to his own ſubjects. 1 1 
granted, therefore, a charter (entitled CH 
Mercatoria) to the merchant ſtrangers ſettled in 
England, by which certain valuable privileg 
were beſtowed on them, in conſideration 0% 
their _—— agreed to pay the following cuſ: 4 
toms. 1. In lieu of the duty called Friſage, the] 4 
ſum of 5 ſhillings for every tun of wine im- 
ported by them, over and above the ancien 
cuſtoms; a tax which afterwards obtained te 


ler. 2. Forty pence for every ſack of woc, 
and for every 300 wood-fells exported, in addi 
tion to the half mark, or ſix ſhillings and eight 
pence, paid by the natives; together with fr 1 


A 
4 
9 


pry 


laſt of hides: 3. Beſides ſome duties upon clot 4 1 
and wax, a general poundage, or tax of three 6 
pence in the pound on all goods imported « 
foreign commodities re-exported, after bwin I 
been landed in England, excluſively of the ar 
cient cuſtoms to which they were formerly ſub 
ject. Theſe rates were called Nova Cuftumi, 3 
and ſometimes Alien duties; and were levied by 
the authority of the crown, without the ſanction al 


(45) Gilb. 8 p-. 276, 


F 


(UE BY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
otic: 
| lea · J 1 


parliament, in conſequence of the voluntary 
onſent that was given by the foreign mer- 
hants (46). In the third of Edward II. how- 


y the ver, this charter was ſuſpended; and it was 

ZDbtally repealed in the fifth of Edward II. by the 
more Krds, who at that time were entruſted with the 
add: overnment of the country: but it was again 
ants 8 abliſhed in the reign of Edward III. (47), and 
wer: act it is the foundation of the duties of tun- 
ndel age and poundage, ſo famous in the hiſtory 
; He? England. , | 
art such were the cuſtoms paid by aliens in the 
ed in ign of this monarch. As to the native mer- 


ants of the country, it was always the policy 
England to give them ſuperior advantages 


cul r carrying on their commerce; and as theNova 
„ th uma above-mentioned, were founded upon 
in. agreement between Edward and the foreign 
cient erchants, the legality of which the commons 
d ti: Pere much diſpoſed to queſtion, there is every 
but aſon to believe, that the natives of the coun- 
wool, / were not at all affected by theſe new impo- 


Wtons. Here it may be proper to remark, that, 
no 1298, the duty upon wool exported had 
en raiſed by Edward to forty ſhillings per ſack, 
increaſe grievouſly complained of ; not only 
8 it was laid on by the authority of the crown 
one, but was in itſelf too high (48). The 
ed o ght of adding to the old, or of — new 
aving uſtoms, came at length to be a matter of ſuch 
ublic importance, that, for many years, it was 
ſub armly conteſted between the crown and the 
um, eople. But ſince the forty-fifth of Edward III. 
9d cleventh of Richard II. chap. q, it has been 
gcncrally held, that no impoſition whatever can 


(46) Forſt. p. 26. (47) 27 Edward III. 
(48) — p. 96. 122 8 
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be levied, either on exports or imports, with. 
out the conſent of parliament (49). = 

Mines. The diſcovery of ſome valuable mines in De. 

yonſhire, alſo tended to enrich this monarch (50). 

It is on record, that within three years fron 
their being firſt diſcovered, about 1700 pound; ll 
weight of ſilver were extracted from them; and 
it is probable that, afterwards, they would pro. 
duce more, in conſequence of a great numb WW 
of workmen having been employed. vb 

New ſyſ-' From the conqueſt to the æra we are now con- 

tem of fidering, the uſual mode of levying money for 

no the extraordinary expences of the crown, was by 
verament. ſcutages, or pecuniary commutations for perſon- 


al ſervice : but a variety of circumſtances cou. 4 
tributed to render ſuch a ſyſtem no longer e. 
fectual. Scutages were levied in proportion to 


poſſeſſed. But, in conſequence of the fluctusÞ 1 


tion of private property, and of many evaſion 
which it was impoſſible to foreſee, and difficul 


t _ 


fees with which each perſon ought to be char ll 


cepted of, it was conſidered to be a binding pre- 


cedent for the future (31). Thus the crom ul 


which it was juſtly entitled; and was reduced u 


— 
* 


were levied during the reign of Edward: indeed] I 
ſo prudent a monarch could never have entire 


(49) Forſt. Introd. p. 16. (50) Stevens, p. 79. 1 
(51) Hume, vol. ii. p. 278. f 


relinquiſnel 
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E ation, until he had known, by experience; that 
more productive ſyſtem of revenue could be 
arried into effect. | 4 


(50). In the mean while, a new de ſeription of per- 
from sons, attracted the attention of the ſovereign, 
dun For many years, poſterior. to the conqueſt, the 

and oſſeſſors of lands were: the only rich and pow- 


, = 

| pro- Mrful individuals in the community: but, in 
Wproceſs of time, towns came to be emancipated 
rom their former ſubordination and depend- 
7 con- nce; their citizens became induſtrious and opu- 


= 
* : 
p 4 "# \ 


-y fr ent; they-engrofſed:a- confiderable ſhare. of the 
vas by ealth and property of the country, the ſmal- 


ea portion of which they: were unwilling to 
con. part with, unlefs with their 'own-conſent. Ori- 


er (. ginally the principal towus in England were in- 
ion h cluded in the royal domains, and the crown was 
zerf entitled to ee talliages or taxes upon them; 
Actua vhenever it thought proper. The city of Lon- 


Hon itſelf was in that predicament; and, after 
ome conteſt, whether it was talliable or not, in 

he thirty- ninth of Henry III. was compelled to 
pt, pay a talliage of 3000 marks aſſeſſed upon it by 


1 = . 
1 


1 
er in 


ber of the king and his council (52). But when the 
chars famous ſtatute de tallagio unn conredendo, paſſed 
e ac into a law, therewas am end of that prerogative; 
g pre. and it was neceſſary for the croum, if it wiſhed 
crowm to reap: any pecuniary advantage from the opu- 
tg-yal lence of the:towns and b to aſſemble 


their deputies together; and to : endeavour, 
— their medium, to obtain the ſupplies 

y for the exigencies of the State. Hence 
aroſe. the practice of regularly ſummoning the 


(52) Madox, p. 491. Authors differ as to the nature of 


this councsl, | idently not a parliament. ol. 
n but ĩt was evidently * parliament Lytt. v | 


atirel 1 
79 


4 H repreſentatives 
uiſhel 


elinquiſhed am old and eſtabliſhed mode of ta- 
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place until, in conſequence of the ſtatute above- 


upon perſonal effects, by which alone the bo- 
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repreſentatives of boroughs to parliament, which 
had occaſionally taken place before the reign of 
Edward, but ſince his time has never been in. 
terrupted. Brady and Hume conſider the twen- 
ty-third year of the reign of Edward as the 
epocha ot this great revolution (53); but it can- 
not, with ſtrict propriety, be ſaid to have taken 


mentioned enacted in the twenty- fifth year of 


this reign, all other legal means of taxing cities 


and boroughs, excepting by their repreſentatives ⁶ 
in parliament, were finally aboliſhed. : 1 


Thoſe who look upon themſelves as the warm- 
eſt friends of public liberty cannot hear, with ³ 


atience, that the commons houſe of parliament 


d not acquired, at an earlier æra, its full dig - 
nity and importance. The period of five hun- 
dred years, which has almoſt elapſed ſince the Ml 
twenty-fifth of Edward I. does not alleviate their 
anxiety, or fatisfy their zeal. They wiſh to 
trace the origin even of burgal repreſentation 
throughout all: the dark labyrinths of Saxon and 
Norman antiquities. The natural prejudices of 
a free country, it is always difagreeable and 


often dangerous to oppoſe; butit may ſurely be 


remarked, without giving the moſt ardent friend | 
to ancient liberty the ſmalleſt offence; that if ta- 


ation and 7 entation are ſo inſeparably con- 
nected, as ſome political writers are deſirous of 


inculcating, boroughs could have no repreſenta - 


tives in the earlier part of the Engliſh hiſtory 


for this plain reaſon, that they were not liable I 


to parliamentary taxes. For, above a hundred 4 
years after the Norman invaſion, no tax was laid % 


(53) See Brady on boroughs, edit. 1979, p. 68. Hume, 
vol. ii. p. 22. . 0 
| 4 roughs 
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roughs could be materially affected. Indeed, 
before the reign of Edward I. or, at leaſt, of 
Henry III. very few inſtances occur of impoſi- 
tions upon perſonal, property. Whatever right 


the therefore the towns and boroughs originally 
an- micht have, in conſequence of the tree principles 
ken of the Saxon government, to partake in the le- 
Vve- Rl cillative power of the country, it is certain, that 
r of RW tor many years after the conqueſt it was unneceſ- 
ties ſary for them to be loaded with the burden and 
Ives expence of ſending repreſentatives. Inſtead, 


therefore, of carrying on ſo abſtruſe, and, after 
te lapſe. of ſuch a number of years, ſo unim- 
portant a controverſy, it were better to contend, 
who ſhould pay the ſincereſt tribute of gratitude 
to thoſe patriots, whoſe exertions eſtabliſhed the 
rights and privileges of England. - It ought ever 
to be remembered, that, to the zeal and prudence 
of -Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
great charter was . principally owing ; and that, 
to: the undaunted ſpirit and manly perſeverance 
of Humphry Bohun,. Earl of Hereford, the con- 
ſtable, and of Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
the mariſhal 'of England, the paſſing of that 
ſtatute ought to be attributed, which, by anni- 
hilating for ever the royal prerogative of impoſ- 
ing arbitrary taxes upon the ſubject, laid the 
true foundation of a limited monarchy, without 
which every; other ,right and privilege were in 
ee and Az 


The reign of Edward II., compriſing a period 
of about twenty years, is remarkable for the in- 
conſiderable taxes levied upon the ſubject. The 
power of the crown - raiſe money, in _— 
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adminiſtration of a ſon in every reſpect his in- 


Jueſt of that country immelliately after his ac 


The ſubſidies granted to this monarch were 


the Scots, the fucceſs of which yielded no er 
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of its own prerogative, having been complete 9 
abandoned by his father, it is not to be ſuppoi- 
ed that it could poſſibly be regained, under the 


ferior: and, as Edward's miſconduct in govern- 
ment, and his attachment to unworthy tavour- 
ites, did not entitle him to any great pecuniary al 
aſſiſtance from his people; they had ſome little Yn 
conſolation in the. lightneſs of their taxes, for 
the diſgraceful calamities of his unfortunate il 
rTelgn. ey ; 7 
\mong the other events which contributed 
to heap diſhonour on the government of this i 
monarch, the loſs of Scotland was unqueſt ion- 
ably the moſt important. It is natural for a na- 
tive of that part of the iſland to imagine, that 
Edward's character could not be materially tar- 
niſned, for ns Baer Fd oy to ſubdue that ll 
country, defended as it was by a gallant nation, 
renowned, both in ancient and in modern times, 
for its fortitude and valour. Their reſiſtance, 
however, would probably: have beef tie ffectua, Pl 
had. Edward endeavoured to complete the con 


ceſſion, before 'the Scots had recovered their BY 
ſpirit, or had received aſſiſtance ſrom their a. 
lies on the continent. But, though Edward ſuc Yn 
ceeded to the crown on the 7th of July 130% 
the battle of Bannockburn, on which the reduc- 
tion of Scotland depended, was not ſought til 
the 25th of June 1314: and thus Robert the 
. his ſuhje&s enjoyed an interval of 
about ſeven years, and had time ſufficient to 
acquire ſtrength, diſcipline, and experience. 


principally intended to carry on his wars again 


couragement 


— 
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el ouragement to his ſubjects to furniſh him with 
* ſupplies for any other purpoſe whatſoever. 
me The new mode which Edward I. had di ſcover- Cuſtoms. 
* ed, of increaſing his revenue by duties upon 
Fi ommerce, occaſioned ſo much jealouſy, that in 
ur- he famous ordinances, which were enacted anno 
ary rz ir, for the better government of the king- 
ittle om, they were entirely aboliſned. By one ar- 
for —Micle, the tax of Butlerage was prohibited to be 
nate 3 ollected; and by another it was declared, that 
Patives only ſhould be employed in the collection 
uted f the cuſtoms ; ſome foreigners, to whom that 
this ranch of the revenue was farmed, having been 
ion. Wuilty of extortion, : 
— lt vas alſo enacted, that the money which the 
that remaining branches of the cuſtoms yielded, 
h "Would be appropriated to the maintenance of the 
that houſchold, that the king might be enabled to 
tion, live upon his own revenue, without being reduc- 
mes, ed to the neceſſity of oppreſſing his ſubjects (34). 
. In the ſecond year of his reign, he had impoſed, 
102, after his father's example, two ſhillings a tun 
con- upon foreign merchants, in addition to what they 
ac ad formerly paid; and as this tax was exacted 
q 4 without the ſanction of parliament, it gave riſe 
* Fo much ſuſpicion, and, probably, was the 
| 2uc- eaſon why the articles above-mentioned were 
* oh particularly inſiſted upon. For it was a prin- 
—_ — in the law of England, that levyiug new 
N uſtoms, or adding to the old, could only be 
c Jone either by parliament, or conſenſu mercato- 
"* 8 ; and impoſts laid on by the royal authority 
ence. ll one, were called Maltoites (55), or evil duties, 
ö 4 b 0 F 
Were (54) Mort. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 498. Note. 
gainſt 4 155) ome, weieera have ſuppoſed, that Maltoltes were du- 
5 en- 3 _ 3 _ m_ a ſpecies of exciſe, without con- 
nent * — * cuſtom-houſe duties were then as much dreaded 
e now. 
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New tax. 


Foreſts. 


render the conqueſt more ſecure. But the ſeaſon 


his ſecond year, a commiſſion was granted to 1 
farm out ſuch waſte lands, ſi abſque injuria alie- 
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by which trade was materially injured,” and i 
which it was neceſſary, therefore, to take the 
earlieſt opportunity to abrogate and repeal (86). 

The anxiety of the Engliſh nation to atchieve 
the conqueſt of Scotland made them chearfully 
ſubmit, in the reign of this monarch, to an im- 
poſition of ſo dangerous a nature, that it. was 
expreſsly provided in the grant, that it ſhould mY 
not be made a precedent for any ſimilar demand 
in future. By this ſingular grant, which took 
place anno 1316, every village, town, and city 
in the kingdom, was ordered to furniſh a cer- Fl 
tain number of ſtout and well-armed ſoldiers, ⁶ü 
in proportion to its wealth and ability, provid- 
ed with ſubſiſtence. for ſixty days; after which, 
they were to be maintained at the expence of the 
crown. In addition to this tax, a fifteenth part 
of the moveables of the. laity was granted, t 


was paſt: for the battle of Bannockburn had 
previouſly eſtabliſhed the independence of that 4 5 
country. | . n 1 

An attempt was made by Edward and his mi. 
niſters, to increaſe the public revenue, by cul- 
tivating the foreſts belonging to the crown. In 


rius fieri poteſt ; and in his fifteenth year, a great 
part of his woods were let for rent. The idea, 

however, was not then purſued. But it is hop- 
ed, that a plan, of which it was ſaid of old, 
* That it would increaſe many thouſand fami- 
lies for the public ſervice, would bring many 
e thouſand pounds into the public coffers, and 


* £- = 4 1322 of the Crown, p. 77 & 80, Gib. E. 


„would 
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„ would convert much waſte land, to habitations 
of chriſtians,” will be no longer neglect- 


J d (57) 
= EDWARD III. 


The reign of Edward III. is, without doubt, 
te moſt ſplendid in the Engliſh hiſtory, for- 
Wwarlike atchievements. - Beſides many 1mpor- 
tant victories obtained by himſelf, his ſon the 
prince of Wales, the general whom he employ- 
ed, and even his Queen Philippa, boaſted of 
exploits, which would have adorned any other 
era, but which were all loſt in the ſuperior 
uſtre of thoſe of Creſſy, of Sluys, and of 
poictiers. His ſubjects were ſo dazzled by his 
valour and ſucceſs, that they willingly ſubjected 
themſelves to the moſt exorbitant taxes, and 
Mich reaſon aſſerted, that they had gone beyond 
au the commons in the world, in liberality to 

their ſovereign (58), 

A yariety of parliamentary grants, under the Grants. 
uſual denominations of tenths, fi fteenths and 
' FEEtwentieths, were received by Edward; and ſome 
taxes in kind were alſo granted him, as the ninth 
ſheaf, the ninth lamb, and ſometimes a ſubſidy 
in wool. But in the forty-fifth year of his 
reign, there was a tax of a very particular na- 
ture, which is recorded alfo as the firſt inſtance 
of any ſpecific ſum of money having been voted 
by Parliament. It was a grant of 50,000). for 
= carrying on the war with France. To raiſe this — 
ſum, every pariſh in England was aſſeſſed in e 
payment of 1). gs. 4d. each, the greater to: aſſiſt 

e leſs; and it was ſuppoſed, that there were 


(57) Noy's Rights of the Crown; p. 61. . 
158) Rot. Parl. 50 Edward III. Num. ix. vol. ii. p. 322. 
pariſhes 
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Cuſtoms. | 
ers and reſources of his kingdom, that it was 


only an addition of three-pence in the pound, 
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-pariſhes'enough-in the kingdom, to make up the 
complete ſum that was required. But fo 1gno- 
rant was the Parliament at that time of the ſtae 
of the country, and of the number of parochial 
diſtricts into which it was divided, that, inſtead BY 
of 11. 35. 4d. every pariſh was obliged to pay i 
51. 16s. each (59). | 3 43 
The expences to which this monarch was put, i 
appeared to be ſo much beyond the natural po) 


currently reported, he had diſcovered the ar 
of making gold from Raymond Lully, or ſon: 
other ſkilful alchymiſt (60). But the only 
ſecret which Edward made uſe of, was to en- 
courage the commerce of his ſubjects ; for be lM 
knew well, that the neceſſary — | 


equence of a i 
increaſe of trade muſt be an addition to his reve 
nue. Nay, he found means to raiſe the cuſtoms 
of the port of London alone to 12;000 marks pr 
annum, which was more than the whole cuſto 
of England had yielded in the time of Henry 

III. (61). In the twenty-firſt year of his 
reign, many merchants having been robbed and 
murdered by pirates on the coaſt of England Fi 
it was thought neceſſary to equip a fleet for the bl 
protection of commerce; and in order to raik 
the money wanted for that purpoſe, an ordi- 
nance was made by the king and peers for levy- 
ing two ſhillings upon every tun of wine, and 
ſix-pence upon all goods imported, which wa 


(59) Stevens, p. 109. 111. Carte, vol. ii. p. 527, erront- 
ouſly ſtates: | 


ſtates: this tar at 17. 16s. inſtead of 5. 165. per pit. 
Tt r from Hutohin's. Dorſetſbire, Introd. p. 55, that the Wi 
miſtake was nat ſo; much in regard & the number of patißbes 
as to the number of thoſe able to pay the ſum aſſeſſed. 


(60) Gild. Excheguer, p, 2 %. we 
(61) Noy's Rishi ef the Gen, 5. 86 


the 
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, nne duties formerly laid on by the charta mercato- 
ia. But the commons complained, that the 
manner in which this tax was impoſed, was a 


chia violation of their privileges, and - contrary to 
ſteal aw (62). The ſecond grant af theſe duties 


pay (46 Edward III.) was equally illegal; for it was 

granted by the citizens and burgeſſes only, with- 
out the concurrence of the knights of the ſhires, 
or the peers of the realm (63). Perhaps they 


ſenting the commercial intereft, to authoriſe 
IS the impoſition of any tax by which trade alone 
vas affected, without the additional ſanction of 
me other branches of the legiflature. The firſt 
complete legal grant, therefore, of tunnage and 
poundage, impoſed by full parliament, and 
extending to natives, was anno 1373 (64), ſince 
which period, theſe duties have exiſted in this 
country with hardly any exception. 


ed to Edward. It was a duty of four-pence 
a-head for every man and woman beyond four- 
teen years of age, beggars only excepted (65). 
The clergy alſo granted twelve-pence for every 
beneficel perſon; and four-pence for all other 
religious perſons, excepting Mendicant Friars, 
who profeſſing poverty, were not ſuppoſed able 
to furniſn ſupphes. Either _—— on of this 
tax, orthe oppreſſive manner in which it was col- 
lected, occaſioned much diſcontent (66), and 
ought to have prevented a ſecond artempt of the 
ſame kind, and the fatal conſequences which 
reſulted from it in the following reign. 


(62) Rot. Parl. 21 Edw. IH. Num. xi. vol. ii. p. 166. 

(63) Ibid. 46 Edw. III. Num. xv. vol. ii. p. 310. 

| en Parl. 47 Edw. III. Num. xii. vol. ii. p. 317, 
65) Ibid. 5 1 Edward III. Num. xix. vol. ii. p. 364. 

(66) Mort. vol. i. p. 674. 


But 


i 3 thought themſelves juſtified, from their repre- 


The firſt poll tax upon the natives was grant- Poll Tax. 


105 
Exacti- 


Ons. 


Foreign 
plunder 
and re- 
ſources. 


butions. Having taken in battle the kings of 1 


to a ſum which it was very convenient for 


* 
9 
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But Edward's great undertakings were of too 
expenſive a nature to be carried on, either by 
the ordinary revenues of the crown, or by the 

rants, however liberal, which he received 
8 parliament. Accordingly, his exaCtion; ul 
were loudly complained of. The famous ſtz- 
tute, De lallagio non concedendo, was far from 


being ſtrictly obſerved. It is faid that he im- 4 1 


oſed arbitrary talliages upon his domains; th. 
be ſeized the money and effects of the met- 
chants or bankers of Lombardy, who, ſince the ul 
expulſion of the Jews, had followed the ſame 
uſurious practices, with the ſame deteſtation 1 
and obloquy. He is alſo accuſed of having 
been the firſt who attempted to raiſe moneß 
by the pernicious mode of erecting monopo - 
lies; of having extorted loans; of compelling 
ſuch of his ſubjects as poſſeſſed eſtates to the 
value of forty pounds per annum, to take the 
order of knighthood; nay, of ſeizing the goods mY 
of his ſubjects, and ſelling them for his o 
behoof, giving the owners ſecurity for paymemt 
at a diſtant day, and at a price inferior to their ll 
value (67). 4 bf 3 | 7 
But England alone could not furniſh, at that 
time, an income adequate to the expenſive Bl 
enterpriſes which Edward had undertaken ; . and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that he endeavoured, as i 
much as poſſible, to make his wars feed them- 
ſelves, by plundering the countries through 
which his armies paſſed, or forcing the miſera - 
ble inhabitants to pay heavy military contri- | 


France and Scotland, their ranſoms amounted 


(67) Stevens, p. 108, 110. Hm. vol. ii, p. z and 
Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 64. 66. py 
ED 8 Edward 
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qward to receive. By the treaty of Bretigny, 
Wc king of France's ranſom was fixed at three 
$nillions of crowns of gold, equal to 1,500,000). 
k our preſent money, of which, however, 
ny one-half was actually paid (68). The king 
MW Scotland's ranſom was only 100,000 marks 
eerling, which, though a ſmaller ſum, yet was 
2qually exorbitant, conſidering the inferior ex- 
ent and opulence of his dominions. But the 
greater part, if not the whole of it, was diſ- 
harged (69). Nor were other reſources want- 


he duke of Brabant, as the portion of his 
Waughter Margaret, the intended bride of Ed- 
ard the prince of Wales; and, it is faid, 
30,000). per annum from Ireland, after defray- 
ing the eſtabliſhments neceſſary for its govern- 
ment and protection (7o). 


his reign; yet, on the whole, the events of 
it will furniſh no inducement to any monarch 
to aſpire to the character of a conqueror, who 
coolly conſiders the difficulties to which this 
king was reduced, the debts with which he 
was encumbered, and the unfortunate conclu- 
ſion of his reign, Though every means that 
could be deviſed for raiſing money, to carry on 
his various undertakings, was adopted without 
heſitation or remorſe, he ſtill found himſelf in 
the greateſt perplexity and diſtreſs. His queen 
pawned her jewels, and he himſelf was reduced 
to the neceſſity of giving the great crown of 
England in ſecurity for the money which he 


(68) Hume, vol. ii. p. 4 9. and note K. p. 510. 
(69) Mort. vol. i. 5180s 1 
(70) Stevens, p. 124. 


borrowed; 


ng: for he alſo received 50,000). ſterling from 


107 


Notwithſtanding the wealth which, from ſo Pe aud 
many ſources, poured itſelf into Edward's cot- difficul- 
fers, and the ſplendour of the greater part of ties. 


108 


Conſe - 


cloſe, began to tremble for the ſafety of his ll 
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borrowed ; a gage which remained unredeemed 
for the ſpace of eight years. Nay, he is repre- 
ſented, as aſking the permiſſion of his foreign BY 
creditors, to paſs over to England, and of pleds. 
ing his royal word, to return to the continent, 
if he was unable to procure the money neceſ- 
fary to ſatisfy their demands. But the conclu- 

ſion of his reign, in particular, formed a miſe. 
rable contraſt to its former luſtre. Not only BY 
were all his conqueſts (Calais only excepted) 
torn from him, but the ancient patrimony of 
his family on the continent was confined to the 
narrow bounds of Bayonne and Bourdeaux ; | 
and he who had deſolated every province of | 
France; who had taken its ſovereign priſoner, "ll 
and who had filled Europe with his renown, "8 

was glad to accept of any terms that his enemies 
condeſcended to offer (51). Thus the ſame mo- 
narch, who, in the earlier part of his reign, hal 
conquered the dominions of others, towards its 


own. Theſe public miſeries were aggravated 
by diſtreſſes of a private nature, which it does 
not come within the compaſs of this work to 
relate. vn 
It is impoſſible too frequently to inculcate the 


auencesof doctrine, that more revolutions have ariſen from 


-xtortion. the extortions of a ſovereign, than from any Fi 


the throne of Caſtile; an enterpriſe which he 


other political cauſe whatſoever ; and the reign Fl 
of Edward unfortunately furniſhes us with an 
important inſtance of the truth of that propoſi- 
tion. His ſon, Edward the prince of Wales, 
had undertaken an expedition to Spain, for 
re-inſtating Peter, ſurnamed the Cruel, upon 


ſpeedily accompliſhed with his uſual ſucceſs. 


(71) Hume, vol. ii. p. 284. 


But 
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zut the ungrateful tyrant refuſed to defray the 
harges of the expedition; and Edward was 
educed to the neceſſity of demanding, from 


unis ſubjects in Aquitaine and Gaſcoigny, a ſum 


of money to diſcharge the debts which he had 
incurred. This he propoſed to / do-by levying 
he tax called Fuage, or Hearth-money, which, 
at a livre per hearth, it was calculated would 


A produce I, 200,000 livres. But the attempt was 


attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. It fil- 
led the whole dominions of England, on the con- 


tinent, with a ſpirit of revolt; and the French, 


taking advantage of an alteration ſo greatly in 
their favour, flew to arms; and in a little time, 
by the conqueſts they acquired, made ample 
amends for their want of ſucceſs in their for- 
mer hoſtilities againſt Ed ward (72). Thus Eng- 
land found then, what it has alſo lately expe- 
rienced, the difficulty of long retaining diſtant 
acquiſitions; and thus the levying of a trifling 
impoſt, occaſioned of old a revolution of as much 
importance to this country, in its conſequen- 
ces, as the independence of America. At the 
ſame time, it is to be remarked, that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the French, on this occaſion, was owing, 
not only to the aſſiſtance of thoſe who were 
exaſperated. at the propoſed impoſt, but alſo 
to the lingering illneſs with which the prince 
of Wales was afflicted, and to the imprudent 
confidence of the Engliſh, who thought them- 
ſelves invincibleQ. N ir 

It is ſaid, by a very intelligent author, that Amount of 
the revenue of the crown, in the twentieth the reve- 
year. of the reign of Edward, amounted to nue. 


£154,139 : 17:: fg per annum. He mentions it 


upon the authority of a Pell of that year, which 


- (72) Ibid, vol. ii. p. 478. R 
= -—-; 
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partly by his own imprudence, and perhaps fiil 3 


The firſt © 3 
firſt attempted in the ſecond year of his reign. i 
The object of the tax was to ſave the poor, 
and to lay the principal burden upon the rich. 
It was levied partly by a poll, and partly b) 
a tax upon income. The dukes of Lancaſter 


ſubſid y. 


Anno, 
1379. 


ple, merchants, artificers and huſbandmen, 


Poll tax. 


— 
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it is probable he has ſeen (73). But we are no 
told where it is to be met with, or what were 
the particular ſources from which that income 
aroſe. N 


This monarch ſuceeded his grandfather, Fa. 'J 
ward III. at a very early period of life; and, 
as naturally might be expected, the ſeeds of i 


future miſery were laid during the courſe of 
his long minority. For his ſubjects grew tur- 
bulent and factious; nor did he receive an 


education to fit him for his high ſtation, or the 
critical circumſtances into which he was led, 


more from the temper of the times. 23 
The tax, known by the name of Subfidy, wa BY 


and Brittany paid ten marks each; every ear 
was charged four pounds; every baron forty 
ſhillings, &c. But the great body of the peo 


were aſſeſſed a greater or leſſer ſum, according u 
the value of their eſtates (74). This ſyſtem, how- 
ever, was too favourable to the indigent, to 
be much reliſhed by the wealthier part of th: lu 
community. Y 8&2 : I 
Notwithſtanding the diſcontent which the pol 
tax, levied in the reign of Edward III. had 
occaſioned, Richard's miniſters did not profit 
(73) Forſt. on Cuſtoms, introd. p. 31, - 


(74) Rot. Parl. 2 Ric. II. Num. 14; vol. iii. p. 57. 0 
& by 
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the experience that circumſtance might have 
Forded ; and the neceſſities of the ſtate requii- 
g a greater ſum (160, oo.) than ever had 
en formerly demanded from an Engliſh par- 
ament, the rich became defirous of throwing 
part of ſo heavy a load .upon their poorer 
eighbours ; and it was at laſt determined to 


Fa. y a poll tax of twelve-pence upon every 


and xerſon in the kingdom, of whatever condition 
edi, above fifteen years of age, mere beg- 
s only excepted. dome indulgence the indi- 

tur. ent were to receive; but it could not be very 

. ar | uſderable, as no perſon was to be charged 

- the | bove _ groats, including the tax he was to 

les, ay both for himſelf and family (75). 1 
g Gil his mode of taxation had ever been odious Rebel- 
o the Engliſh nation; and, in the preſent lion. 
vw; ſtance, it was ſo directly oppoſite to the prin- 

eig iples on which the ſubſidy above- mentioned 


ad been founded, that it ſoon excited the 
reateſt diſcontent, By the former tax, the 
reat men of the kingdom were aſſeſſed in a 
um which bore ſome proportion to their pro - 
Perty and wealth. But by the new mode, the 
reateſt peer of the realm, however opulent, 
ould not be charged with more than ſixty 
ooats or twenty ſhillings. Nor was this all; 
or the tax, inſtead of being collected by the 
King's officers, was farmed out to contractors in 
he different counties, who levied it with equal 
nſolence and ſeverity. The patience of the 
People was at laſt exhauſted. They flew to 
rms; and having choſen. Tyler, Straw, and 
chers for, their leaders, they ſeemed deter- 
ined to bring about a total revolution in the 
ountry. The inſurrection, however, was for- 


(75) Rot. Parl. 4 Rice II. Num. 15. vol. iii. p. 90. 
tunately 
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ExaQt- 
ons. 


been granted to him; an event of which te 


and have died in peace, yet it can hardly b 4 


hfe——the- firſt inſtance of ſuch a grant, a 


his wealthieſt ſubjects, by way of loan, whic 43 


ous to pay; and under the pretence, that ſere 
ral counties had engaged in rebellious: practio 


granted by act of parliament); he: threaten! 4 


bonds, in thoſe days called ragmen, which the 


HISTORY or THE PUBLIC: REVENUu: WM 
tunately quelled when it was leaſt expected 
and without much bloodſhed; and the kin; 
though at that time only fixteen years of ag: Wn 
acted on the occaſion with fuch judgment ad 
ſpirir, that he impreſſed his ſubjects with the 7 
moſt favourable 1 of the future ſplendou il: 
and happineſs of his reign (76). Nor wen 
their fond expectations diminiſhed, when, up 
taking the government into I1s.own hands, - 
voluntarily remitted ſome ſubſidies which ha 


Engliſh hiſtory does not furniſh another exam 
ple for many years after (77). Siu 1 
The miſerable end of this monarch's reign i 
well known ;. and though more tyrannical ou C 
reigns have ſat upon the throne of England, 
diſputed, that his ſubjects had ſufficient ground 
to be diffatisfied with his conduct. He prot 
cured, from a garbled parliament, the ſubſid 
on wool, leather and woolfells exported, . 


which was conſidered as a baneful precedent ful 
the future. He extorted'confiderable ſums fron 


it was dangerous for them to refuſe, and ruin 


(notwithſtanding a general pardon. had bea 


them with the ſevereſt marks of his diſpleaſure. 
if they did not compound for their offences: 


= 


made 


- 
N 


and they were actually compelled to ſign blau} 


3 
$ 


— 


> 


5 R 


(76) Hume's Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 10, 
(77) Ditto, p. 24. | 4 
ſun 
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ted am he thought proper (78). After all, the 
king, — 4 which 2 either from the 
ape, bounty of his people, or by means of extor- 

t and tion, inſtead of being laid out for the glory 

h the and advantage of his kingdom, was either thrown 
adour away upon the minions of his court, or waſted 
were in maintaining an enormous houſehold, amount- 
upon ing, it is fail, to 10,000 perſons; of whom 

S, h 400 were employed in the very kitchens of 

| hal BY the palace. But, notwithſtan ding all theſe cir- 

1 the cumſtances, he would probably have continued 
aur upon the throne of England, had he not found 

a in his kinſman, Henry duke of Lancaſter, an 

gn enemy, whoſe ambition nothing but a” crown 
OV6| could gratify, and whoſe character, ſpirit, and 
land“ abilities were fully equal to any attempt, how- 

y d ever bold, deſperate, ones 

ound Under the government of the Saxon line, 3 
pro houſe of Plantagenet, no inconſiderable pro- 
bid RR grefs was made in the knowledge of finance. 


The neceſſity of converting military ſervices into 
pecuniary aids was diſcovered. Taxes began 
to be laid upon perſonal as well as real pro- 
The cuſtoms came to be accounted a 
conſiderable and important branch of the re- 
venue, and the clergy were compelled to fur- 
niſn contributians for the public fervice; nor 
was the ſanction of the pope any longer account- 
ed neceſſary for that purpoſe. New modes of 
taxation al ſo were attempted ; and though ſome 


aſure of them were ill oontrived and unproductive, 
nces: yet it proves the ſtrong anxiety of thoſe-who 
blau were cntruſted with the government of rhe 
, te country, to provide an effective revenue, ade- 
. a 


quate to the ſupport of that high and diſtinguiſn- 


(78) Carte, vol. ii; p. 628. Ae vol. i, p. 657, 3 
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ed rank, which England was entitled to hold 
among the kingdoms of Europe. 


CiM A EZ, VL 


# 


Of the Revenue of England during the Government 
of the Houſes of Lancaſter and Tork. 


TI E era, to the inveſtigation of which this 

chapter is dedicated, conſidering its duration, 

is the moſt calamitous period of the Engliſh 

hiſtory, from the Norman invaſion. It includes 

a ſpace of about eighty- ſix years, the greater 
part of which was ſpent in a bloody and deſtruc- 
tive conteſt for the government of the country, 
between the two rival houſes of Lancaſter and 
of York; both of whom, at different periods, 
were ſucceſsful. The firſt monarch of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, (for that family came ear- 
lieſt to the throne) paved his way to it, by for- 
cibly depoſing his legal ſovereign ; and endea- 
voured to render his crown ſecure, by the mur- 
der of that unfortunate prince; but in vain; 
for his government was perpetually diſturbed 
by a ſeries of dangerous inſurrections. His ſon, 
Henry V. though a ſucceſsful warrior, and 
though it is probable, had his life been pro- 
longed, that he muſt have ſucceeded in his views 
of ſubjugating France, nevertheleſs waſted the 
blood and treaſure of the nation, in purſuit of 
an enterpriſe, which, if ſucceſsful, might have 
proved deſtructive to the liberties and to the 
national 1mportance of England, as an — 
| ent 
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dent kingdom. With reſpect to the remaining 
monarchs of the two rival houſes, their hiſtory 
is nothing but a conſtant ſeries of battles, blood- 
ſhed, crimes, horror, anarchy, and confuſion, 
ſcarcely to be paralleled in hiſtory. 

Events, however, which at firſt fight appear 
ſo ruinous and deſtructive, were, notwithſtand- 
ing, attended with conſequences in ſome re- 
ſpects beneficial. The conteſt for the crown, 


between rivals of the ſame rank and pretenſions, 
rendered it neceſſary for both to court the fa- 
vour of the people, and, when poſſeſſed of the 


government, to pay every poſſible attention to 
their liberties and rights. During the. whole 
period, no attempts were made to infringe upon 


the articles of Magna Charta, or to impoſe any 


tax without the ſanction of Parliament; whereas, 
it is probable, that a race of monarchs, whoſe 
title to the crown was unqueſtionable, and who 
had no competitors for the throne, might have 


eaſily ſtifled the liberties of this country in their 
earlieſt infancy, before they had arrived at that 


maturity and vigour, which they have ſince 

fortunately acquired. | 
In the courſe of this bloody conteſt, it is im- 
poſſible to learn, without regret, that the greateſt 
and nobleſt families of England, whoſe gallant 
actions we read of in the earlier part of our 
biſtory, with equal pleaſure and reſpect, were 
almoſt totally annihilated: but, perhaps, this 
circumſtance alſo materially contributed to pro- 
duce that free and popular form of government 
which we now enjoy. For, if the ancient no- 
bles had continued in their original affluence and 
ſplendour, in vain would the commons have 
endeavoured to raiſe themſelves to any degree 
of importance in the State. They muſt have 
ſunk under the ſuperior luſtre and opulence 5 
1 . MY Wo Og the 
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the peerage, and could never have attained 
that independent power, and that extenſive 
weight and influence which they at preſcnt poſ- 
ſeſs, and which has ſo much contributed to the 
proſperity and happineſs of the country. 

The Union of France and England, under the 
government of one ſovereign, had it been effect- 
ed by the efforts of Henry V. or his ſucceſſors, 
would have proved a fatal circumſtance to this 
iſland. The one kingdom muſt have become a 
dependent province on the other; and it is hard- 
ly poſſible to ſuppoſe, that England would not 
have been rendered ſubſervient to a country, in 
which, both from conſiderations of policy and of 
pleaſure, the ſovereign would naturally have reſid- 
ed (1). Ihat event, the conteſt between the two 
rival houſes probably prevented; and although 
the ſaying of Abbot Suger, miniſter to Lewis le 
Gros, King of France, has, as yet, been verified, 
that it was neither agreeable to nature or reaſon, 
*« that the French ſhould be ſubejct to the Eng- 
* liſh, or the Engliſh to the French (2),“ yet 
ſuch was the hold which England at that time 
had over ſome of the moſt fertile provinces of 
France, and ſo martial were the Engliſh dur- 
ing the whole period which is now under our 
conſideration, that a junction of the two king- 
doms would probably have been effected, if the 
warlike 1pirit of the Engliſh had not been waſted 
in domeſtic quarrels, and if their diſſentions had 
not furniſhed the French with an eaſy opportu- 
nity, not only of conquering the poſleflions of 


. (1) By the treaty of marriage between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou, if their deſcendants ſucceeded to the crowns 
of France and England, the ſovereign was obliged to refide 
in England, only eight months every two years. Mort. vol. 


ii. p. 397. | 
(2) Lytt. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 123. 
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England on the continent, but alſo of ſecuring 
the affection and fidelity of the inhabitants, be- 
fore the Engliſh were able to attempt the re- 
covery of the provinces they had loft. 

Perhaps, alſo, the inutility and uncertainty 
of foreign conqueſts, and the miſeries attending 
domeſtic wars, ſo viſible during this æra, might 
firſt give the Engliſh that attachment to com- 
merce, and thoſe habits of induſtry for which 
the nation has been ſo long confpicuous. At 
leaſt, by ſuch ſpeculations as theſe, the mind is 
furniſhed with ſome conſolation, amidſt the de- 
tail of the various calamities to which England 
was then ſubject, whether they are ſurveyed 
as delineated in the philoſophic pages of Hume, 
or as drawn from the life, in bold and unfading 
colours, by the maſterly pencil of Shakeſpeare. 


| Revenue of HENRY IV. 
This monarch was the ſon of John of Gaunt 


or Ghent, Duke of Lancafter, fourth ſon of 


Edward III.; and he would have enjoyed an 
hereditary title to the crown, after the death of 
Richard, if Lionel,, Duke of Clarence, Edward's 
third ſon, had not left deſcendants behind him, 
whom the Houſe of Vork lineally repreſented. 
But no one dared to mention the pretenſions of 
that family, though their right had been ſolemn- 
ly recogniſed by parliament : for Henry, at that 
time, enjoyed the favour of the nobles,. and of 
the people, and the command of a formidable 


army. He mounted the throne, therefore, 


without oppoſition, and filled the vacancy, which 
his own intrigues had effected, in a manner 


that proved him not unworthy. of the * 
| wh 
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had it not been obtained by violence and uſur- 
pation. | 
Cuſtoms. During this, as well as the former reign, the 
revenue of the Cuſtoms became more and more 
productive, in conſequence both of an increaſe 
of trade, and of an addition to the duties.— 
Richard had received a grant of three ſhillings 
upon every tun of wine, and one ſhilling upon 
goods (3). But Henry did not venture to de- 
mand more than a tunnage of two ſhillings, and 
a poundage, firſt at ſeven-pence, and afterwards nl 
at eight-pence, until the fourth year of his reign, mY 
when the duty of three ſhillings per tun, and 
one ſhilling per pound, was again revived: a 
circumſtance with which the king was ſo much 
delighted, that he gave both lords and commons 
a magnificent entertainment upon the occa- 
ſion (4). Special care, however, was taken, 
not to give this monarch a grant of the cuſtoms 
for life; and one year was ſuffered to elapſe 
without any grant of them at all, in order to 
prove that this branch of the revenue was not 


my i the property of the crown, but proceeded en- 
" tirely from the good-will and bounty of the 
people. | 


Place tax. A tax upon places and penſions, and grants 
from the crown, was alſo impoſed in this mo- 
narch's reign. It was enacted by the famous 
Parliamentum indoctum, or lack-learning parlia- 
ment, into which no individual converſant in 

Anno the law was admitted. By the ſtatute, the king 

1404 was empowered to take one year's profits of all iſ 

' annuities, fees, or wages, granted to any per- 

ſon fince the reign of Edward III. (certain mi- 


(3) Gilb. p. 280. Forſt. p. 38. N. B. Theſe author 
differ as to the y ears. 


(4) Stevens, p. 135. 
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niſters of ſtate, the judges, and other officers in 
the courts of juſtice, only excepted) together 
with all revenues alienated from the crown, 
unleſs either granted to the royal family, or con- 
firmed by act of parliament : and all patents of 
penſions, or annuities for life, ſince the 40 
Edward III. were ordered to be brought in and 
examined, that ſuch as were undeſervedly be- 
ſtowed might be revoked (5). 

In the courſe of Henry's reign, we have ſeve- Subſidies. 
ral inſtances of the tax known by the name of Sub- 
ſidy. It was properly a tax on income, whether 
it aroſe from real or perſonal property: and, 
as it comprehended, in one grant, the principal 
modes formerly practiſed of raiſing a revenue, 
namely, by ſcutage and by talliage, it was both 
more equal and more productive. | 
The curioſity of our hiſtorians has been not 2 
a little awakened, to know the particulars of an fublidy, 
impoſition of ſo ſingular and a; ſo dangerous a 
nature, that it was granted upon this condition 
alone, that it ſnould not be made a precedent 
of for the future, Nay, according to Walfing- 
ham, it was to be kept concealed from poſterity ; 
no evidence of it was to be preſerved in the 
treaſury or in the exchequer ; and every writ- 
ing or memorial regarding it, was to be burnt (6). 
This tax is farther repreſented to have been, 
** A monſtrous birth ſhewn to the world, to let 
te 1tknow what could be done, and concealed 
* by hiſtorians, that the world might not know 
** what may not, or ought not to be done (7).” 
To diſcover this hideous monſter, the public 
records were carefully examined by a judicious 


(5) Rot, Parl. 6, Henry IV. num. 14. Vol. iii. p. 547- 
(6) Hiſt, Ang. p. 369, 370. l 


(7) Nat. Bacon's diſcourſes, part ii. c. 13, p. 60. Month. 
Rey. vol. xiv. p. 43. 


hiſtorian; 
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hiſtorian ; who. informs us, that this unprece- 
dented tax was. nothing but a ſubſidy upon real 
and perſonal property, amounting to twenty 
ſhillings upon every knight's-fee: twenty-pence 
upon every twenty pound a year in lands; and 
one ſhilling in the pound upon money and 
goods: (8). And, with regard to the clauſe pro- 
ibiting it to be made an example of for the 
future, it was not unufual, when any important 
grant was made at that time. 
Attack on The doctrines of Wickliffe began in the reign 
th: church of this monarch, as they had done in the time 
of his predeceſſor Richard, to ſpread a ſpirit of 
reformation: in» the church, not only in England 
but on the continent; and, as this ſpirit gave 
riſe to a plan for enriching the crown, by the 
. Plunder of the church, which had neatly 
taken effect in the reign, of Henry, it may not 
be improper; to give a. connected view, of the 
origin and progreſs of an event, ſo ſingular and 
'The clergy, by their own. proud and haugh- 
ty behaviour, gave riſe to the idea It was firk 
openly declared. in the year 1335, when Richard 
II. having aſſembled a parliament in order to 
procure a ſupply, found the laity willing © 
grant one- fi fteenth and a half, provided. one- 
tenth and a half were given by the clergy. 
This conditional offer they thought proper to 
refent ; and Courtney, Archbiſhop of. Canter- 
bury, declared. That the clergy were tree, 
„ and were only to be taxed, by themſelves; 
„ and that he would ſooner [loſe his head, than 
* ſuffer the holy church of England to be re- 


(8) See Carte's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 660. Parl. Hiſt. vel. ii, p. 
82. It appears from Rot. Parl. 5 Henty I. num. 33. vol. iii. 


p. 529, taat a ſubſidy was granted. # 
„ duced 
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auced under the ſervitude of laymen.” 80 
Naughty an anſwer rouſed the indignation and 
eſentment not only of the commons, but of 
WW:nany of the peers, who affirmed, that it was 
W:cceflary to humble their pride, by ſeizing the 
W:icmporaltics of the clergy, and that nothing 
would render them uſeful to the State but re- 
the aducing them to poverty. The king, however, 
rtant ¶ inter poſcd: he declared himſelf the champion 
of the church, and, by his influence, the pro- 
eig ect, for that time, was totally defeated (9). 
time RY 1 he next attempt originated, not in parlia- 
it of ment, but in a military council. It is well 
= known that Henry IV. had obtained an impor- 
tant victory at Shrewſbury, in which the gallant 
Percy, known by the name of Hotſpur, and all 
the other leaders of that dangerous inſurrection, 


finances were exhauſted by. the expences he had 
incurred in quelling this revolt; and he was 
totally unable to provide for the maintenance of 
ſome troops neceflary to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Welſh, who had made an incurſion into Eng- 


propoſed that he ſhould ſeize the money, and 
the valuable equipages of thofe prelates who 
ſerved in the expedition. And the propofal 
would probably have been agreed to, if Arundel, 
who was then Archbifhop ot Canterbury, and a 
man of ſpirit and reſolution, had not boldly de- 
clared, that they ſhould win with blvod what- 
ever they got from him :” and the times were 
too critical to quarrel with ſo high-ſpirited and 
powerful a ſubject (10). | 


(9) Burn's Eccles. Law, vece Monaſteries. Stevens, p- 120. 
(10) Mort. vol. i. p. 675. 
for 1 But 


were either killed or taken prifoners. Henry's 


land. In this emergency, his principal officers . 


I22 


and ſtate. But the nation was not yet ripe {or 
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But the moſt dangerous attack was made hy 
the Parliamentum indoctum. It was the ſecond 
parliament that had been afſembled that year, 
and it was held under the pretence that the pre. 
ceding parliament had not been ſufficiently libe- 
ral in its grants. The commons were ſtung by 
the reproach, and repreſented to the king that 
the neceſſities might be provided for without 
burthening the laity, by ſeizing the temporal. 
ties of the churchmen, and applying them ty 
the public uſe : they added, that the riches of 
the clergy made them inattentive to their duty, 


and that, diminiſhing their exorbitant revenues, F<" 


would prove equally uſeful both to the church 


fo important an innovation ; and the clergy were 
headed by the ſame prelate who had formerly 


withſtood the commons, and who was deter- 15 
mined not to ſuffer the rights of the church to Mit" 
be eaſily infringed (11). i oy 

In the courſe of this diſpute, it was ſtated, cipa 
that the church poſſeſſed 18,400 ploughs of land, Hen 
and that its revenue amounted to 485,000 marks Wi *<! 
a year; and the commons propoſed, in a par- at fl 
liament held at Weſtminſter, anno 1410, to di- hol 
vide this property among fifteen new earls, lis 
fifteen hundred knights, 11x thouſand eſquires, 16, 
and a hundred hoſpitals, ſubject to 20,000). a l 
year, for the uſe of the king (12). Perhaps the oft 
inconſiderable portion which it was intended the n 
crown ſhould receive, was the principal obſtacle dic 
to its ſucceſs. | | bod 
But the dangers with which the church was Wl ** 
environed, were not yet brought to a criſis: Fa 
for, in the ſecond year of the reign of Henry * 


(11) Parl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 88. ; 
(12) Hume, vol. iii. p. $1. Parl. Hiſt, vol, ii. p. 114- 


V. 
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the ſame project was renewed: the com- 

ons again propoſed to ſeize all the revenues 
f the ju" and to appropriate them to the 
ſe of the crown (13). The clergy, however, 
ſcaped, by giving up all thealien priories, and 
y diverting the attention of the king and of 
he people, from the internal government of the 
ountry, to thoſe plans of conqueſt and of em- 
dire which were afterwards purſued. Thus the 
calth of the clergy was reſerved for the plun- 
ler of Henry VIII. and proved a material in- 
lucement with that monarch to bring about the 
eformation, or, at leaſt, to put an end to the 
authority of the pope in England, and to make 
7; * reduction in the opulence of the 
hurch. 

The expenſive houſchold which Richard had Houſe- 
maintained, was a circumſtance peculiarly ob- hold. 
noxious to his ſubjects; and indeed had prin- 
cipally given riſe to the oppreſſions of his reign. 

Henry was determined to give, on this head, 
every poſſible ſatisfaction: and, accordingly, he 
at firſt reſtricted the eſtabliſhment of his houſe- 
hold to 10,0007. But, in the eleventh year of 
his reign, he found it neceſſary to increaſe it to __ 
16,0001. per annum (14). Wk 

The jealouſy which the commons entertained Jealouſy 
of the crown at this time, in regard to its reve- ofthe Par- 
nue, is worthy of particular attention. In two a 
diferent inſtances, they allowed Henry only 
boool. for his own uſe, appropriated the re- 
mainder of their grant to public ſervices, and 
appointed their own treaſurers, who were an- 
ſwerable for the money they received, and were 
obliged to give an account of their diſburſements 


(13) Hume, vol. iii. p. 91. Parl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 136. 
(14) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 5, 
to 


| 
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to parliament: and when Henry propoſed, ann 
1410, that a grant ſhould be given him of; 
tenth from the clergy, and a fifteenth from the 
laity, for his life, under the pretence of ſaving 
them the trouble of meeting annually for thy 
purpoſe, the artful and inſidious propoſal ya 
indignantly rejected (15). 

Henry IV. 's income, in the twelfth year 9 
his reign, is ſaid to have amounted only to the 
ſam of 48, ooo. per annum, iucluding the ſy 
ſidy of wool, and the tenths of the clergy (16 
But this is a point which it will be proper t 
diſcuſs in a ſubſequent part of this chapter. 


HENRY V. 


It is natural to indulge a conſiderable degre: 
of curioſity, to afcertam what reſources a mo 
narch was poſſeſſed of, who attempted the cor- 
queſt of France, and had almoſt accompliſhel 
an enterpriſe of fuch difficulty and moment: 
for, altkough many circumſtances had taken 
place favourably to his views, and he had reap 
ed very important advantages from difſention 
among the French, and from his alliance with 
the royal family, yet he could never have ac- 
compliſhed what he did perform, without funds 
of great pecuniary value; and as hiftorians have 
rather depreciated the extent of his revenue, it 
is the more neceffary to conſider, firſt, what 
temporary grants he received from parliament: 
and fecondly, what was the probable amount of 
his annual income. | 

Hume, who ſeems to be deſirous of increal- 
ing the admiration which his readers muſt natu- 


(r5) Mort. vol. i. p. -06. 1 | 
(16) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 4. Stevens, p. p 
rally 
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ly entertain of Henry's atchievements, by 
acing his finances in the lowei and moſt con- 
mptible point of view, has Rated that all the 
rraordinary ſupplies, granted by parliament 
uring the courſe of Henry's reign, amounted on- 
toleven-tenths and fifteenths (about 203,000).) 
d he mentivas, at the ſame time, that Henry's 
my amounted to fix thouſand horſe, whoſe pay 


ss two ſhillings a day; and twenty-four thou- 
a Dad archers, who received ſix-pence per day 
- ch (17). The expences of ſach an army, 


cretore, muſt have amounted to 430,000). per 
mm; and conſequently, all Henry's grants, 
dined together, would have been exhaulted in 
{s than 2 months. But, in the firſt place, the 
rants given to Henry were greater than this 1 
iſtorian ſtates; and, in addition to them, he q 
ceived conſiderable aſſiſtance from the clergy, 


05 d the entire revenues of 110 monaſteries in 
agland, dependent on certain abbeys in Nor- 
andy, which the Engliſh clergy had ſacrificed 


r the ſecurity of their own poſſeſſions. 

There is alſo reaſon to believe, that hiſtorians Amount 

Fave fallen into an error with regard to Henry's of his re- 

nnual income, which is ſaid to have amounted Venue. 

nly to 55,7541. los. 104d. (18); „and with 

this weak ſupply (according to Voltaire), i 
he undertook the congueſt of France,” | iv 


(17) Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 120. Bat it appears, from the au- 
ority quoted, Parl. Hift, vol. ii. p. 174 and 175, that the 
arliamentary grants amounted to nine-tenths and a third, and 
ne-bfteenths and a third, which would, at leaſt, amount to 
70,0001. :* nay, it is ſaid, by an old hiſtorian, that 300,000 
darks, or 200,000, ſterling, were given by the clergy and 
hg enable the king to begin his enterpriſe. Parl. Hiſt. 
A. U. p. 147, $15) 
(13) Hume, vol. iii. p. 120, Volt. Gen. Hiſt. vol, ii. 
t . c. 8. Mort. vol. it. p. 192. Noy's Rights of the 14 
own, p. 5. and 6. Davenant, vol. iii, p. 100, A 
The 4 


* 
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The record on which this idea of Henry's 1 
venue is founded may be ſeen in Rymer (19, 
It is not a little defective; but its omiſſions my 
be ſupplied, from the full and particular accoun 
of the income of the crown, which was laid he 
fore parliament anno 1433 (20). From a con 
pariſon of the two records the following ſtas 
ment 1s drawn up. 


Amount of HENRY V.'s annual Income 


1. To the parva cuſtuma on wool £3,976 1 2 
2. To the magna cuſtuma on do. 20,035 18 0 
3. To the parva cuſtuma on goods 2,438 9 f 
4. To the ſubſidy of tunnage and 


poundage - - - 8,237 10 9 
£ 40,687 19 mer 
5. To the caſual revenue, ariſing that 
from eſcheats, the court of rere 
wards, G. 15,066 11 1abl) 
— prol 
Total, according to Rymer, £ 55,7 54 10 10am 
To be added (21): (2 
f | revel 
1. Fee farm rents - {3612 11 5 6 
2. Alien priories- 227 5 © 
3. Dutchy of Corn- 
wall | .- 278813 3 N 
— — G68 9 6 0 
* wy 'T 
62,383 o 6 
(19) Fœdera, vol. x. p. 113. 

(20) Rot. Parl. vol. iv. p. 433. 
(21), Theſe articles were liable to various deduQions in e A 
reign of Henry VI. as ſpecified in the record; but it is pb. in tl 


bable that ſuch eneumbtances did not exiſt in the reign d 
Henry V. . | 
4. South 
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| Brought over, £62,383 0 64 


4. South Wales - 1139 13 11 
5. North Wales - 1097 17 
6. County of Cheſter 704 10 
7. Manor of Shotſwick 33 6 
8. Ireland = 22339 18 
9. Dutchy of Lancaſ- * _ 
ter - 52 13 
10. Dutchy of Aqui- bo 
taine - 808 2 
11. Profits of Calais - 2860 1 
12. Revenue of Windſor 207 18 


SOON 


VI 


L 
2 


R O08 


14,210 1 44 
£ 75,593 1 104 


Many of thoſe articles muſt have yielded 
more in the reign of Henry V. For it appears, 
that in his ſon's minority the managetnent of 
revenue, and public affairs in general, was miſer- 
ably neglected (22); and, on the whole, it is 
probable that this monarch's income might 
amount to about 80,000/. per annum, equal to 


(22) The following articles, in the account of Henry VI.'s 
revenue, are not ſuppoſed to include thoſe which are called 
ca/ual, in the record which Rymer has publiſhed. 


The farms of counties, green wax, Sc. £.z5,676 10 8 
Eſcheats - — — = oO © 
Rents of lands in ward(hip - - 1,604 19 tt 
Rents of the Dutchy of Norfolk - 1,333 6 8 
Other eſtates in the hands of the crown - 983 7 5 
The Hanapar-office, and a variety of other 

articles - — — 3-237 15 2 


L- 13,335 19 10 
As the cuſtoms had fallen in their produce about 10,000). 
in the reign of Henry VI. it is not to be wondered at, that 
theſe caſual revenues ſhould alſo diminiſh in their amount. 


160,000 
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150,000 pounds weight of ſilver, which, by the 
es, proviſions at that time, would be 
equivalent to 500,000). of our preſent poor 

It is ſaid, that Henry V. was the firſt mo 
narch who had the ſubſidies on the exportation 
of wool and leather, and the duties of tunnage 
and poundage, joined together, granted him je 
lJije(23). But Forſter remarks, though the fad 
is true, yet that Coke and other eminent lawyers 
are miſtaken in the roll, which is commonly ad- 
duced in proof of that aſſertion (24). 


9-2 Y VL 


There is hardly any inſtance in the hiſtory of 
England, or indeed of any ſtate, the govern- 
ment of which has not 3 an uncommon 
degree of firnneſs and ſtability of a prince's ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne in his infancy, in which 
his reign did not prove the ſource of infinite 
miſery both to himſelf and his ſubjects. It is 
therefore the leſs ſurpriſmg, that though Henry 
VI. was born with the moſt ſplendid proſpech 
of any prince in Europe, they ſhould all be 
blaſted by the immaturity of his age. He ws 
ſcarcely nine months old when he lott his father; 
and though he was crowned the lovercign both 
of France and England, he lived to ſee himfeli 
without a crown, a ſubject, or a home. 

The beginning of this monarch's reign a 
not burdenſome to his Engliſh ſubjects. It s 
ſaid, that only one ſubſidy was granted during 
the courſe of ſeven years, from 1437 to 144þ 


(23) Hume, vol. iu. P · 111. » 2 as | 
(24) Intred. p. 39. It is granted by 3 Hen. V. Rot. 5 
Vol. iv. p. 63. | 

and 
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and that the loſs of France was greatly owing to 
the ſcantineſs of the ſupplies (25). The parlia- 
ment was 3 apprehenſive that England 
might be made ſubſervient to France, if the 
conqueſt of that country was completed, and 
perhaps might alſo be deſirous of rendering 
themſelves popular by their public frugality. 
After ſome temporary grants of tunnage and Caſtoms. 

poundage, theſe duties were at laſt given for 
Henry's life (26). They were continued at the 
ſame rate as formerly to natives, with this di- 
ſtinction in their favour, that aliens were to pay 
as much again as natural- born ſubjects: The 
„law juſtly keeping (ſays a writer upon that 
e ſubject) a watchful eye over perſons that had 
not that ſame kind of natural inſtinct, if I may 


l „ ſo ſay, to a country, which all ſubjects are 

“ ſuppoſed to have (27).” 

5 Several ſubſidies, or pound rates, were grant- Subſidies. 
edo Henry, particularly in the tenth, four- 


teenth, and twenty-ſeventh years of his reign, 
In the latter ſubſidy, there was a judicious 
gradation in the tax. For every perſon poſſeſſed 
of only twenty ſhilings per annum, and from 
thence to twenty pounds, was charged but ſix 
pence in the pound ; but from twenty to two 
undred pounds yearly, one ſhilling in the pound, 
and all eſtates above two hundred pounds per 
Mum, were to pay two ſhillings (28). 

During the whole courſe of this reign, not poll tax 
dnly ſtrangers who occaſionally came for the on aliens. 
Purpoſes of trade, but alſo ſuch as took up their 
clidence in the country, were the objects of 


(25) Hume, vol. iii, p. 167. Note [VI. 

(26) 31 Hen. VI. A II 

(27) Forſt. Introd. p. 40. 

(28) Rot. Parl. 28 Hen. VI. Num, 12. vol. v. p. 172. 
K general 
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general odium; and the conſequence was, that r 
poll taxes were laid upon them, from which C 
the natives of the country were exempted.— 1 
This plan was firſt carried into execution in the * 
eighteenth year of Henry, when a tax was im. n 
poſed on aliens, who were not denizens, of a 
ſixteen pence each, if they were houſehold. d 
ers; but if otherwiſe, only fix pence. The 0! 
ſame tax was renewed in the twenty- ſeventh m 
year, with an additional tax of ſix ſhillings and a 
eight pence on merchant ſtrangers, and twenty nz 
ence on each of their clerks (29). But the 
3 duty took place in the thirty: firſt year th 
of his reign, when a poll- tax of two pounds each th 
was laid upon foreigners, not denizens, durim of 
the king's life; merchants who landed in the da 
realm, and who had reſided there ſix weeks, co 
were charged twenty ſnillings; denizen houſe- ca] 
holders, ten marks, or 6/. 135. 4d. each (30). by 
Henry, and his miniſters alſo, found means the 
to raiſe money from foreigners by others mes Fi 
ſures beſides parliamentary taxes. Firſt, by per- WW ur 
mitting James I. of Scotland to return to his own gi) 
kingdom ; and, ſecondly, by ranſoming the pre 
Duke of Orleans, who had then been detained dif 
in captivity, ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, lay 
and was at laſt releaſed, upon paying 54000 WW ow 
nobles, equal to 436,000). ſterling of our m- wa: 
ney (31). With regard to the king of Scotland, a 
as he was not a priſoner of war, it was im far 
poſſible to demand a ranſom from him: but lity 
40,000). was exacted by way of equivalent fo did 
the entertainment he had received in England; ed! 
of which ſum, it is probable that 10, ooo mar ing 
(29) Ibid. 27 Henry VI. Num. 14. vol. v. p. 144. RE: 


(30) Ibid. 31 Henry VI. Num. 10. p. 230. 
(31) Hume, vol. iii. p. 178, 


remitted 


CH — Sms we % & 
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remitted were in conſequence of the ſecond arti- 
cle of the treaty, and as much more abated by 
way of portion with a relation of Henry's, to 
whom James was afterwards married. The re- 
maining 40,000 marks were exacted; and thus 
a prince who, in time of profound peace, was 
driven into the port of a neighbour by diſtreſs 
of weather, was detained in his dominions for 
many years, and after all was compelled to pay 
a conſiderable ſum of money for his mainte- 
nance, previouſly to his releaſe. 


In the twentieth, or, according to ſome au- Benevo- 


thors, in the twenty-fecond year of his reign, 
the king required a benevolence for the purpoſe 
of defending Calais, at that time in imminent 
danger. Theſe contributions were originally ac- 
counted perfectly free and voluntary; they were 


called liberalitas populi by Richard I. curialitas 


by ſuch of his ſucceſſors as attempted to raiſe 
them; and proceeded according to Henry the 
Fifth's confeſſion, er ſpontanea voluntate, ac de 
jure vindicari non poſſunt. But the inſtructions 
given by this monarch to his commiſſioners for 
procuring the benevolence, contained a very 
different doctrine. It is there ſtated, that by 
law he could compel all his ſubjects, at their 


own charges, to attend his wars; but that he 


was willing to ſpare ſuch as would contribute 
as much as two days perſonal ſervice would 
ſtand them in, according to their rank and qua- 

they 


liiy. Thus he publicly declared, that if | 
did not tax themſelves, money would be exact- 


ed from them by other means much leſs pleaſ- 


ing (32). 
(32) Stevens, p. 157. Cotton, p. 177. Noy's Rights of 


the Crown, p. 48. | 
K 2 There 


a 


* 
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There is extant in the rolls of parliament a 
very particular account of this monarch's reve- 
nue (33), from which it appears that the annual 
produce, in conſequence of the decreaſe of the 
cuſtoms and miſmanagement in the collection, 
had fallen to 64, 946“. 16s. 44. ; and ſuch were 
the deductions trom it, and the expences of go- 
vernment, that the charges exceeded the receipts 
435,000). per annum. Nay, it was afterwards de- 
clared in parliament, that the income of the 
crown was reduced, by grants, penſions, and 
otherwiſe, to only 000. (34). | 

During Henry's minority, the revenues of 
the crown had been greatly diminiſhed by the 
arts and negligence of thaſe who were in power, 
and in .conſequence of the expences incurred 
in carrying on the war againſt France, which 
were principally defrayed from the income of 
the crown, the parliament furniſhing very lit- 
tle aſſiſtance. Nor were matters — amended 
when the king took the government into his 
own hands: for he ſufferèd himſelf to be de- 
frauded by his miniſters, who devoured the 
greateſt part of his revenues, and who, in the 
words of an ancient record, gave away the 
rights, poſſeſſions, and profits of the crown, in 
the manner of a ſpoil (35). Different ſteps were 
taken by parliament, and by his council, to 
improve the king's ſituation. In the parliament 
held anno 1450, a full reſumption was made, 
of all the grants which had taken place ſince 


(33) Rot. Parl. vol. iv, p. 433. - 
(34) Ibid. 28 Henry VI. Num. 53. vol. v. p. 183. 
(35) See Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 23. The Duke 
of Suffolk was accuſed by the Commons of having embezzled 
60,000. which had been left by his predeceffor in the office of 
treaſurer, Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 181. 1 + 
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the death of Henry V. To prevent the king 
from waſting his revenues, his council adviſed 
him to covey to the archbiſhop'of Canterbury, 
in truſt, alt the profits of wards, marriages, 
relief, eſcheat, and forfeitures, to defray the 
expences of the houſehold (36); and in the 


were reduced by parliament to 12, oool. per 
annum; whereof 2000. was paid out of the 


debts, at the fame time, amounted to the enor- 


ſome affiftance ; and his reign furniſhes one 
of the firſt examples in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
of a debt being contracted on that ſpecies of 
ſecurity (38). | g | 


? 


EDWARD IV. 


that aſcended the throne) was at laſt fortunate 
enough to recover the rights of his family after 
$a long, ſevere, and bloody conteſt. | And, per- 


family driving another from the throne, who 
pad poſſeſſed it ſixty years; after having been 
or that ſpace. of time in the power of its rival, 
and having often ſwore allegiance to it. But, 
on the one hand; nothing could exceed the 
implicity and weakneſs of Henry's character ; 
0 on the other, Edward's valour, ſpirit, and 
avity, were ſcarcely to be equalled. 

(36) Noy's Ribhits of thi LG, 

0 n y _— of the Crown, p. 23 5 

(38) Hume, vol. iii. p. 215. See. part ii. chap. iii. where 


will appear that the practice may be traced to a ſtill more 
cient period. 
The 


twenty-nifith year of his reign, thoſe expences 


queen's jointute, or ſeparate eſtate (37). His 


mous ſum of 372, oo0l.; towards the payment 
of which, the parliament was obliged to give 


This prince (the firſt of the houſe of York 


haps, it is the only example in hiſtory, of one 
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Reſump- The diſgraceful poverty to which the crown 


tion. 


and, in fact, the plan (which was inſinuat- 


Anno 
16.45. 


Grants. 
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had been reduced, rendered a reſumption of 
the crown lands a natural mode for Edward 
to purſue, in order to increaſe his revenue; 


ed by Edward himſelf, in a ſpeech from the 
throne) was readily agreed to by his parlia- 
ment. Edward's domains had been previouſly 
increaſed by the forfeited eſtates of no leſs a 
number than one hundred and forty of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry of England, who had 
ſupported the houſe of Lancaſter. - It is proba- 
ble, however, that what was ſeized from the 
adherents of that family, he was often under 
the neceſſity of beſtowing on his own friends as 
a reward for their ſervices and attachment. 

Six tenths, and as many fifteenths, with 
three quarters additional of each, were obtained 
by this monarch from his parliament, together 
with different ſpecific ſums from the mainte- 
nance of a body of archers; and a yearly. ſub- 
ſidy upon foreigners, whether denizens or aliens. 
But the ſums which he received were very 
inadequate to the various expences he was 
put to, and which a young and gallant monarch, 
like Edward, would naturally be inclined to 


— 1 
In the firſt year of his reign, he had received 
from the clergy a benevolence, or, in the words * 
of the record, a voluntary ſubfidy (40): but 4 5 
partial contribution of that nature was inſuff- / 


cient when he engaged in a war with France; — 
and accordingly, in the twelfth year of he nu 
reign, he endeavoured to procure a general be- It] 
nevolence, or free gift; and ſending for all the pay 

(39) Stevens, p. 160 and 161. bw” (« 


D 
(40) Ibid. p. 161 wealthiel 
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wealthieſt perſons in his dominions, he laid his 
- neceſſities before them, and earneſtly entreated 
| their aſſiſtance. This meafure is ſaid to have 
produced a yery conſiderable ſum. Many con- 
tributed to avoid being ſuppoſed parſimonious, 


el, and conſequently bring upon themſelves 
the king's diſpleaſure and reſentment. Some 
did it out of affection to his perſon and family, 
whilſt others could not reſiſt the obliging man- 
ner in which their aid was requeſted. A ludi- 
crous incident, which took 'place' with regard 
to this benevolence, has been often related. 
A rich widow, advanced in years, was perſon- 
ally applied to by Edward for her benevolence. 
She was ſo much pleaſed with the manner in 
which the requeſt was made, and the grace- 
fulneſs of Edward's perſon, who was ſuppoſed 
to be the handſomeſt man in his time, that ſhe 


© immediately anſwered, © By my troth, for thy 
„ hovely countenance, thou ſhalt haue even twenty 


« pounds.” The ſum was ſo very conſidera- 
ble, that the king thought himſelf bound to 
give the old lady a kiſs, in token of his ſatiſ- 
action, who was ſo much delighted with that 
unexpected mark of the royal attention, that 
ſhe added twenty pounds to her former dona- 


tion{41). 


Edward 75,000 crowns (to indemnify him for 


5 the expences he had been put to), and an an- 
be nuity of 50,000 crowns, for their joint lives. 
* It has been much diſputed, whether this annual 


payment ſhould be called a tribute, or a pen- 


(41) Parl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 364. 


ſion. 


and others, that they might not ſeem diſaffect- 


e conſequence of Edward's expedition to ,, 
the continent, was a peace with Lewis XI. fro 
by which that monarch became bound to pay France. 
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fion. The firſt would imply the ſubjection of 
France to this country, which it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe could be really meant by the agree- 
ment; and the name of penſion, would infer 
bounty on the part of France, and dependance 

f England, which was equally 


abſurd and ridiculous. In the acquittances given 


Extorti - 
ons. 


Merchan- 
dize. 


dit (42). 


for this annuity, it is called cenſus: and, in 
fact, it was an infamous bargain, which none 
but ſuch a king as Lewis would have agreed 


to, ard which, conſidering Edward's mighty 


— 


boaſts and preparations, did him very little cre- 


This diſgraceful end of the expedition to 
France, had filled the nation with ſo much 
diſcontent, that; the king did not think proper 


to apply to parliament for any pecuniary afli 


ance, and was reduced to the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to other means for ſupplying his ex- 
chequer. It is ſaid, that he adopted ſome very 
oppreſſive expedients for that purpoſe, which 
the hiſtorians of this reign have not thought 
proper to communicate, But it is known, that 
thofe whoſe titles were in any, reſpect defective, 
which might be expected in e ce ſo 
much internal confuſion, were obliged to pay 
conſiderable ſums of money for a confirmation 
of their grants; and the church complained of 
the exorbitant fines he demanded for the reſti- 
tution of temporalities, and of his diſpoſing of 
the profits. of ſuch biſhoprics as happened to 
become vacant (43). . 
Edward had; twice ſolemnly - pledged him- 
ſelf, fi:ſt, in the ſeventh, and ſecondly, in the 
twelfth year of his reign, to live upon his own 
(42) Hume, vol. iii. p. 257. Stevens, p. 163. 
(43) Carte, vol. ii. p. 796. . RE 

revenues, 
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revenues, and not to burden his people (44). 
Among the various plans he purſued to pre- 
ſerve that pledge inviolate, may be conſidered 
his engaging 1n commerce, and carrying on 
merchandiſe to a confiderable extent(45). Such 
a ſyſtem other ſovereigns have purſued; and a 
monarch who has the abſolute government of 
his kingdom, and who, in conſequence thereof, 
can ſecure a monopoly of any commodity he 
chuſes to deal in, may trade to advantage ; but, 
in general, this circumſtance may be conſidered 
as the certain mark of an indigent prince, and 
of an oppreſſed and barbarous people. 
During the whole of this reign, the expences Houſe- 

of the king's houſehold were a perpetual ſource hold. 
of complaint. Edward had promiſed to reſtrain 
ſuch charges within proper bounds (46). Bur 
the hoſpitable manner in which the kings of 
England lived at that time, rendered any mate- 
rial reformation very difficult to be effected; 
and after all the promiſes which he had made, 
of living upon his own income, parhament was 
obliged to allow x1,000/. per annum out of the 
cuſtoms, and other public revenues of the 
kingdom, to aſſiſt him in defraying theſe ex- 


pences (47). 
E D WARD v. 


This unfortunate prince ſucceeded his father, 
when only about twelve years old; and though 
he has a place in the catalogue of our kings, it 
can hardly be ſaid, that he actually reigned. 


(44) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 13, 32 and 33. 

(45) Mort. vol. ii. p. 116. Carte, vol. ii. p. 790. 

85 Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 13. ö 

(47) Rot, Parl. 22 Edward IV. Num. 2. vol. vi. p. 199. 
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The government of the country, it is true, was 
carried on in his name, for the ſpace of about 
two months; but, during that period, no par- 
liament was held, nor aig any material tranſac- 
tion take place. His uncle, Richard duke of 
Glouceſter, employed the whole time in carry- 
ing on machinations for his own aggrandile- 


merſed himſelf in an endleſs ſeries of crimes, 
for the poſſeſſion of very precarious and ſhort- 
lived authority. Of this, Richard's reign, which 
continued for the ſpace only of two years and 
two months, furniſhes us with a memorable in- 
ſtance; as it proves, that valour and ability, 
though united, are not ſufficient to. preſerve a 
crown on the head of an uſurper. 

Atolition Richard's title to the crown was grounded 
renter upon principles ſo contrary to the conſtitution 
5 of England, and ſo ſubverſive of every tie by 
which both private and public ſocieties are link- 
ed together, that he ſedulouſly endeavoured, by 
every popular art, to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, and with that view having aſſembled a 
parliament, he procured an act to aboliſh for 
ever that mode of exaction, called —_ 

whic 


ment; and being proclaimed king, vainly en- 0 

deavoured to ſecure the power he had acquired, 8 

by the murder of this helpleſs monarch, and 8 

of his brother the duke of Vork, the only 7 
males of that family, who ſtood between him 

and the throne. | ˖ 

1 

RICHARD II. ö 

A tyrant, who paves his way to the throne - 

by deceit, treachery and murder, cannot expect 

to enjoy much happineſs from the power which 1 

- he has acquired, and ſoon finds that he has im- i 

6 

{ 

| 
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which had not a little alarmed the public, on 
account of the illegality of the practice, and the 
reat extortion which it had occaſioned (48). 

The only grant which Richard received, dur- Grants. 
ing the ſhort courſe of his reign, was that of 
tunnage and poundage for life (49). Indeed the 
cuſtoms had become ſo important a branch of 
the revenue, that no monarch, however frugal, 
or however anxious to acquire popularity, could 
carry on the government without the additional 
income which they afforded. | 

To Richard, it is probable, may be aſcribed poſts. 
the firſt attempt to eſtabliſh poſts in Engiand. 

The plan was originally formed in the reign of 

his brother Edward, when ſages were placed at 

the diſtance of twenty miles from each other, 

in order to procure Edward the earlieſt intelli- 

gence of the events that paſſed in the courſe of 

2 war, which had ariſen with the Scots. But 

Richard commanded in the expedition ; and as 

it was a project which ſeems more likely to have 

occurred to a man of his ſagacity and talents 

than to his brother, the merit of it ought proba- 

bly to be given to Richard, in whole reign the 

practice was extended over the greater part of 

the kingdom (50). But his abilities and his 

valour were equally fruitleſs. For after a ſhort 

reign he was ſlain, aghting gallantly at the deci- 

= battle of 1 : . . | 
t is hardly neceſſary to ſum up, at the con- Z 

cluſion of this e the little progreſs that ä 

had been made in the ſcience of revenue during 

the period to which it relates. It was a time 


(48) See act 1 Rich. III. cap. 2. Vet this tyrant aſter- 

wards exaQted a benevolence himſelf. Parl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 

410. | 
(49) Rot. Parl. 1 Ric. III. vol. vi. p. 238. 

(50) Mort. vol. ii. p. 127. | 


too 


as one of the moſt important æras in the hiſtory 


beth, daughter of Edward IV. and heireſs of 
the line of York, the fatal conteſt between the 
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too full of bloodſhed and confuſion for any ad- 
vancement whatever to take place in any branch 
of the civil department. It is remarked, how. 
ever, by a great hiſtorian, that during the 
courſe of the conteſt berjreen the two rival 
houſes, not an inſtance can be produced of any 
tax being impoſed without the ſanction of parlia- 
ment. Tbat important law in the conſtitution 
came thus to be unalterably fixed, and could not 
afterwards be fafely broken through by any 
monarch, however bold or daring, or whatever 
authority he might have acquired in other 
matters (51). | 


CEN VN. 


Of the Revenue of England under the Govern- 
ment of the Houſe of Tudor. 


A Variety of circumſtances contributed to 
mark out the acceſſion of the Houſe of Tudor, 


of England. By the marriage of Henry VII. 
who was acknowledged to be the repreſenta- 
tive of the royal branch of Lancaſter to Eliza- 


two houſes was brought to a concluſion. The 
Engliſh, no longer diſtracted by domeſtic ſtrife 
and diſcord, were enabled to turn their eyes 
towards the continent ; and inſtead of confin- 
ing themſelves to the narrow tranſactions of 


(51) Hume, vol. iii. p. 122. 


their 
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their own iſland, began to take an active con- 
cern in the general politics of Europe. Henry's 
encouragement of commerce, and his plans 
for reducing the power and opulence of the 
ancient nobles, and for exalting the Commons 
on their fall, proved the means of introducing 
internal changes of the greateſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial importance. The ſame era boaſted the 
diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 
America, by which a total revolution was effect- 
ed in the ideas of individuals, and in the views 
of ſtates. In a word, to this period may be 
traced the ſeeds of that political ſyſtem, which 
has ever ſince engaged the attention and occu- 
pied the thoughts of the principal powers of 
Europe. Nor 4s 1t of leſs importance with re- 
ſpect to the general object of this work; for, in 
proportion as the ſcene became more extenſive, 
greater pecuniary aids were required, than Eng- 
land had been accuſtomed to ſupply, and new 


ſources of revenue conſequently became neceſ- 
ſary. 2 


Revenue of Henry VII. 


It is remarked, by a great hiſtorian, that in 
the reign of Henry VII. the Engliſh were conſi- 
derable loſers by their ancient privilege which 
ſecured them from all taxations, except ſuch as 
were impoſed by their repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment (1). But the juſtice of this obſervation 
there is great reaſon to doubt; for if Henry's 
avarice was ſuch, that it broke through every re- 
ſtraint of law, to what height would it not pro- 
bably have been carried, had it been ſubject to 


(1) Hume, vol. iii. p. 389. 
5 no 
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no limitation whatſoever? His appetite, like his 
power, would have known no bounds, and not 
ouly the rich, and thoſe who were immediately 
under the eye of the fovereign and his agents, 
would have been pillaged, but every creek 
would have been ranſacked, nor would the 
pooreſt cottage in the remoteſt corner of the 
kingdom, have been exempted from his rapa- 
City. | 

. like his predeceſſor Richard, obtained 
a grant of tunnage and poundage for life (2), 
and the cuſtoms became ever after a permanent 
branch of the royal income. The tunnage was 
at the rate of three ſhillings to natives, and fix 
ſhillings to merchants ſtrangers ; and the pound- 
age at the rate of a ſhilling on all merchandiſe 
exported and imported, tin only excepted, for 
which aliens were to pay two ſhillings. No al- 
teration was made during Henry's reign, except 
an additional duty of eighteen ſhillings per butt 
laid upon malmſey, imported by merchant 
ſtrangers, in conſequence of a tax impoſed by 
the Venetians upon the ſhipping or commodities 
of this country (3). | 

Henry received conſiderable grants from the 
different parliaments he aſſembled in the courſe 
of his reign; and he always found them obſe- 
quious. Even the people _=_ any moderate 
tax, or any impoſition to which they had been 
formerly accuſtomed, or which the exigencies 
of the ſtate required, without murmur or com- 
plaint. But the king was ſometimes ſo exorbi- 
tant in his demands, and his parliaments were 
ſo prodigal of the public money, that it gave riſe 
to very dangerous inſurrections. 


(2) Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. VII. vol. vi. p. 268. 
(3) 7 Hen, VII. cap. 7. 
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A parliament had met, anno 1487, to furniſh 
the king with a ſupply, for the purpoſe of ena- 
bling him to give effectual aihſtance to the 
dutcheſs of Brittany ; and a grant (about the 
nature of which hiſtorians ditfer) was accord- 
ingly voted. But the amount and weight of the 
ſubſidy, joined to the general harſnneſs and un- 
popularity of Henry's government, excited ſuch 
diſcontent among the inhabitants of Yorkſhire 
and Durham, that a rebellion ſuddenly broke 
out. The earl of Northumberland, who refuted 
to countenance the inſurrection, was ſlain by 
the inſurgents, and they ſeemed determined to 
carry on their daring enterpriſe with the greateſt 
ardour and perſeverance: but an engagement 
having taken place with the king's forces, in 
which they were unſucceſsful, the rebellion was 
ſuppreſſed (4). 

A more ſerious revolt took place in the year 


1497. In a parliament held that year, a ſubſidy 


amounting to 120,000). and two fifteenths, had 
been voted, under the pretence of ſome incur- 
ſions of the Scots (5). The inhabitants of the 
Weſt, who thought themſelves ſecure from any 
attack on that quarter, and who conſidered the 
northern barons as bound, by the tenure of their 
poſſeſſions, to repel ſuch inroads, murmured not 
4 little at the impoſition, and the inhabitants of 
Cornwall, in particular, flew to arms. ' heir 
numbers were 10 formidable (amounting to above 
16, 00 men), that until they ventured to ap- 
proach the capital, they met with no reſiſtance. 
But in a battle fought near Blackheath, the king's 
troops gained a complete victory; and 2000 of 


(4) Bacon's Hiſt. of Henry VII. Edit, 1666. p. 40. 
(5) Bacon, p. 92, ; | 
the 
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the inſurgents expiated their rebellion with their 
blood (6). 

Though by an act in the reign of Richard III. 
Benevolences had been for ever aboliſhed, yet 
as he was deemed an uſurper, his laws, it was 
aſſerted, were conſequently invalid; and Henry 
ventured, on two different occaſions, to have 
recourſe to this unpopular mode of levying mo- 
ney, though, according to Lord Bacon, he did 
not venture to revive it, until he had procured 
the conſent of parliament (7). It is generally 
ſuppoſed that archbiſhop Morton was the author 
of the propoſal; and a clauſe inſerted in the in- 
ſtructions given by him to the commiſſioners 
for levying the tax, which is commonly known 
by the name of Morton's fork or crutch, has 
been often quoted. All deſcriptions of men 
(he told the commiſſioners) muſt contribute large- 
ly to the king's ſupply : for ſuch as are ſparing 


muſt be enriched by their frugality, and cannot 


therefore have any excuſe; whilſt thoſe who 
live in a ſplendid and hoſpitable manner, ſhould 
pay in proportion to their expences. Conſider- 
able ſums of money were levied by theſe means. 
The city of London alone paid 9,688). 175. 4d. and 
Henry was artful enough to have the exaction 
legally authoriſed by an act of parliament, which 
empowered him to demand any ſum that had 
been offered, by way of compoſition, for the 
Benevolence, and had not yet been paid (8). 
Anno 1504, the ſecond benevolence was levied, 


(6) Parl. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 452. 

(7) Hiſt. of Henry VII. p. 58. Hume (vol. iii. p. 350. 
note U.) ſuppoſes that Bacon was miſtaken, but the contrary 
appears from 11 Henry VII. cap. 10. intitled, A remedy or 
means to levy a ſubſidy or benevolence before granted to the 
king. * N 
8 (3) See act 11 Henry VII. cap. 10. : 

which, 
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which, however, was not ſo productive: f 8 
the people were diſſatisfied with ſuch repeat- 
ed exactions, and knew well that he had no 

occalion for money at that time, being at peace 
with all his neighbours, and having his coffers 


full (9). | 


4 


The parliament 1504, WAS | principally aſſem- Feudal 
bled to raiſe an equivalent for two well-known aids. 


feudal aids, which Henry was entitled to de- 
mand, in conſequence of the marriage of his 
eldeſt daughter to James IV. king of Scotland, 
and his eldeſt ſon Arthur (who died ſoon after) 
having been made a knight. Theſe were the 
two greateſt and moſt expenſive ſolemnities to 
which feudallords were liable, when that ſyſtem 
was at its height ; and hence, by an ancient cuſ- 
tom, their vaſſals were bound to furniſh them 
with ſome pecuniary aſſiſtance, though, in ſtrict 
propriety, it ought never to exceed the real 
charges they were put to. But Henry was re- 
ſolved to take advantage of any pretence to fill 
his exchequer, and therefore obtained from par- 


liament. 31,006/. 46. 7d. as an equivalent for 


theſe aids ; and this ſum, inſtead of being fur- 
niſhed by the immediate vaſſals of the crown, 
who alone were legally liable, was levied upon 
the whole community, whether poſſeſſed of per- 
ſonal or of real property, and was thus rendered 
particularly obnoxious (10). 
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Henry, who thought no gain, however in- Mercban- 


conſiderable, beneath his notice, made ſome pro- '** 


fit alſo by letting out ſhips for hire, and even 
by lending money upon intereſt to merchants, 
whoſe ſtocks were not adequate to the enter- 


(9) Hume, vol. iii. p. 389. | : 

(10) See Rot. Parl. 19 Hen; VII. Num. 11. vol. vi. p. 532. 
In p. 535, there is a particular account of thoſe who were to 
pay theſe aids in each town and county. 85 

| priſes 
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which the king of France would pay to ſecure 
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priſes they had in view (11). Nay, fo ſtrong was 
his defire to promote the commerce of his ſub- 
ets, that he is ſaid to have lent money without 
mtereft when it was really neceſſary (12). 

Among the other means which this monarch 
made uſe of to increaſe his wealth, may be 
included the ſums of money which he drey 
from foreign nations; the great object of the 
French, at that tirfie, was the acquiſition of the 
province of Britanny ; and it was at laſt effect. 
ed, greatly owing to Henry's avarice and ne- 
glect. For the dutcheſs of Britanny, unſup- 
3 by the king of England, was compelled, 
Eowever reluctantly, to marry Charles VIII. of 
France, to whom the had an averſion ; and thus 
ker dominiohs were again annexed to that power- 
ful monarchy. Henry was deſirous of receiv- 
ing, at leaft, ſome conſolation by the money 


ſo valuable a poſſeſſion ; and he actually obtain- 
ed 745,000 crowns, equal to 186, 4501. ſterling, 
in lieu of certain claims he had boldly urged, 
though they were far from being well found. 
ed (13). Two hundred thouſand ducats were 
alfo given by Ferdinand king of Spain, with his 
daughter Catherine, married firſt to Arthur, 
the king of England's eldeft fon, and after his 
death, to Henry his ſecond. The king's prin- 
cipal inducement to celebrate the ſecond mar- 
5 (an event productive of infinite miſery 
both to his poſterity, and to his ſubjects), was, 
to avoid refunding the conſiderable portion he 
had received from Ferdinand. 


(11) Noy's Rights of the Crown. p. 176. 
(12) Hume, vol. iii. p. 401. | 
(13) See- Parl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 447. He alfo received an 
annual tribute, or penſion, of 25,000 crowns. 


Henry 
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Henry renewed the old mode of extorting Extor- 
money, by compelling perſons poſſeſſed of forty on. 


pounds a year in land, either to receive knight- 
| hood, or to compound in its ſtead. And the 

rights which he enjoyed as the feudal lord, and 
ſuperior of the kingdom, proved, under his 
government, an endleſs ſource of exaction, to 
which every proprietor of land was expoſed: 
But in tlie latter part of his reign, a general 
ſyſtem! of oppteſſion was not orily begun, but 
reſolutely perſevered in. Every penal law, 
however ancient, or however injurious to the 
public intereſt, was rigorouſly. enforced; and 
Empſon and Dudley, two able, but rapacious 
judges, employed by Henry, as miniſters to 
fleece the people, thought no expedient! that 
yielded money, however bold, mean, or frau- 
dulent, too infamous to be purſued. In the 


&@ + + * 


equal to 2,750,000/. of modern motiey. In- 
deed, conſidering the increaſed price of commo- 
dities ſince that time, and the great augmienta- 
tion of ſpecie, this ſum was 3 to, at 
leaſt, eight millions (15) at preſent. Some au- 
thors have magnified bis treaſure to four mil- 
lions and a half. in bullion, beſides plate and 
Jewels (16); but that calculation is totally in- 
credible. | 

14), Hiſt. of Hen, VII. p. 11 

on Bacon, p. 132. 8 vol. iii. p. 389. i 

(16) Reflauranda, by Fabian Philips, p. 24, who ſays, 
that Lord Saliſbury ſpecifed that ſum to king James. See alſo 
dtevens, p. 171. 

La. Henry 
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Henry found, however, that his immenſe 
treaſures could not adminiſter to him either con- 
ſolation or aſſiſtance in the hour of ſickneſs, and 
on the bed of death. His arts, and his extor- 
tions then appeared in their real colours. All 
the means that could be deviſed, to allay the 
terrors of a guilty conſcience, were tried in 
vain; and yet his contrition was either ſo weak, 
or his avarice ſtill ſo predominant, that he could 
not be prevailed upon, during his own life, to 
make any reparation to thoſe whom he had in- 
jured; and his ſon, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
injunctions which he received, was equally loath 
to part with any ſhare of the plunder that had 
been amaſſed. Empſon and Dudley, indeed the 
inſtruments of his father's oppreſſion, were pub- 
lickly executed to gratify the people. But 
that was a poor recompence for the many exac- 
tions to which the nation had been ſubjected, 
in the courſe of their adminiſtration (17). | 


. r 
Whilſt the hiſtory of the reign of Henry VII. 


remains unexpunged from the annals of this 
country, it is impoſſible for the people of Eng- 
land to undervalue the happineſs and ſecurity, 
which neceſſarily reſults from a free conſtitu- 
tion. They may perceive, by a review of his 


imperious and arbitrary ſway to what miſeries 


they would have been ſubject, had the ſame ty- 


rannical ſyſtem been continued; and they may 
thence learn to encounter any danger, however 


creat, in order to preſerve that limited form of 


government which ſhields them from a thouſand 


(17) ,Hume, vol. ii, p. 411. 
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oppreſſions, and from which ſo many important 
advantages are derived. In particular, they will 
find, from Henry's hiſtory, that abſolute go- 
vernments are neceſſarily accompanied with the 
moſt intolerable financial exactions, and that the 
wealth of the people is often wantonly ſacrificed 
to gratify the paſſions of the ſovereign, or the 
caprices of his miniſters. 

As Henry had ſo great a treaſure left him by Grants. 
his father, he had no immediate occaſion to 
apply to parliament for pecuniary aſſiſtance. 
But, no ſooner was it ſquandered, than many 
conſiderable grants were obtained under various 
denominations ; the particulars of which, are 
not ſufficiently intereſting to the preſent times 
to require being enumerated. But the circum- 
ſtances attending one grant are of ſo very ſingu- 
lar a nature, that it is proper to mention them. 
A parliament was aſſembled in the year 1523, to 
raiſe ſupplies for carrying on a war with France, 
into which Henry, at theinſtigation, andindeed 
to ſerve the purpoſes of Wolſey, had raſhly enter- 
ed. The Cardinal had pledged himſelf for the ob- 
ſequiouſneſs of the Houſe of Commons; and, 
fully impreſſed with ideas of his own dignity and 
importance, he came perſonally to the Houſe, 
and after making a long harangue to prove the 
urgency of the king's neceſſities, concluded with 
requiring a grant of 800,000). payable at the 
rate of -200,000). per annum, for the ſpace of 
four years (18). So exorbitant a demand had 
never been heard before within the walls of that 
houſe; and the court met with a firmer and 
ſtronger oppoſition than was expected. Only 


one half of the ſum was voted, to which, after- 


wards, a ſmall addition was made, in conſe- 


118) Hume, vol. iv. p. 47. 
quence 
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quence of a circumſtance which evinces the 


manner in which Henry treated his parliaments. 


Finding that the bill of ſupply had met with ſuch 
unexpected obſtructions, he ſent for Edward 
Montague, a lawyer of diſtinguiſhed. eminence, 
and one of the greateſt leaders of the Houſe, 
and briefly told him, that if the ſupply did not 
paſs, his head ſhould anſwer for, it in the morn- 
ing (19). 5 Teil 

lu a ſpeech which Wolſey made to parlia- 
ment, the increaſe of the cuſtoms is mentioned 
as a ſtrong proof af the increaſing wealth and 
opulence of the kingdom; and it is certain, that 
tunnage and poundage were paid during the 
whole of Henry's reign.” There is ſame differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the manner in which 
theſe duties were granted. Hume ſtates, that 
Henry had levied them for ſix years by his.own 
authority, without any ſanction from parlia- 
ment (20). But Gilbert aſſerts, that they were 
expreſsly given by parliament in the firſt year 
of his reign (21). | 

In the fourth of Henry, a poll-tax was grant. 
ed in addition to other impoſitions. A, duke was 
charged ten marks; an earl four pounds; a 
baron two pounds; a knight thirty ſhillings ; 
and beſides other rates every perſon of fifteen 
years of age and upwards, was charged four 
pence (22). This tax, which was, impoſed with 
ſome degree of attention to the wealth and ſta- 


(19) Parl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 35. This anecdote, however, 
is only traditional. | 975 

(20) Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 272. 1 | 

(21) Treatiſe on the (Exchequer, Appendix, p. 286. He 


+ -fays, the roll is not printed. At any rate, the act 1 len. 


VIII. cap. 5. is ſufficient. 


(22) Lords Journal, vol. i. p. 25. : 
| | tion 
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tion of the different ran«s of the people, was 
paid without much oppoiition. 

The feudal prerogatiyes of the Crown, were Feudal 
becoming every day leſs profitable. A perpe- es 
tual ſtruggle was maintained between the ſupe- 
rior and the vaſſal, in which the latter was ge- 
nerally the moſt ſucceſsful ; and, among other 
artifices, it became at laſt, a common practice 
entirely to evade the payment of any feudal in- 
cident, by making a truſt ſettlement of an eſ- 
tate. For, on- the one hand, it was faid, that 
the Lord Paramount could not attack the truſ- 
tee, who held it for the behoof of another ; and 
on the other, it appeared, that the real proprie- 
tor was not in poſſeſſion of the property, and 
conſequently could not be made liable. In 
ſome Uegrep, jp remeny what was then conſider- 
ed as a very dangerous abuſe, Henry propoſed 
that every man ſhould be permitted. to diſpoſe 
of one half of pag landed property in truſt, and 
that the other half ſhould be ſubject to the for- 
mer incidents of the feudal tenures. This com- 
promiſe, though agreed to by the Lords, was 
rejected by the Commons. But ſuch was the 
ſubjection under which parliament was held by 
the daring and imperious Henry, that it never 
ventured to oppoſe his will without having rea- 
ſon to regret it. On this occaſion, he procured 
a deciſion of the judges in his favour, and not 
long afterwards, the Commons were reluctantly 
compelled to agree to an act, by which it was 
declared, that the Perſon who reaped the uſe, 
or enjoyed the profits of an eſtate, ſhould be 
deemed the proprietor (23). Thus, inſtead of 
the half, the whole of their lands were again 
made ſubject totheſe feudal burdens. | 


(23) Hume, vol. iv. p. 108 and 151, 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 
10. See alſo 32 Hen, VIII. cap. 1. 
At 
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Firſt-fruits At the time of which we are now writing, 
and tenths. England was unqueſtionably the richeſt jewel 
in the papal crown. Beſides the uncertain in- 
come ariſing from indulgences, diſpenſations, 
Sc. the pope was thought entitled to the duty 
called Peter's pence, and to the firſt fruits and 
tenths of all the benefices in the kingdom. 
The annates, or firſt-fruits, was a tax which 
the pope received as an equivalent for the firſt 
year's profits of every ſpiritual preferment, ori- 
ginally introduced into the kingdom in the reign 
of king John, whoſe miſconduct had reduced 
: him to a total ſubſerviency io the church of 
Rome. It is calculated, that in the ſpace of 
about fifty years, no leſs than 160,000). had 
been ſent from England on account of that claim 
alone (24). Upon Henry's quarrel with the 
ope, and his being inveſted with the title of 
head of the church of England, the firſt-fruits 
and tenths were annexed to the revenue of the 
crown(25). With regard to Peter's pence, and 
the various modes which had been invented by 
the church of Rome, of fleecing the people 
under religious pretences, they had been pre- 
viouſly aboliſhed (26). | 
Money Henry imitated his father's example, in en- 
from fo- deavouring to reap pecuniary advantages from 
© Prin the treaties he entered into with foreign powers. 
: Tournay having been taken by the Engliſh, 
600,000 crowns was demanded previouſly to its 
reſtitution (27); and Henry availed himſelf of 
the ſituation to which France was reduced, by 
the captivity of its ſovereign, Francis I. to obtain 
very lucrative ſtipulations. But the moſt ſingu- 


(24) Black. vol. i. p. 284. 
(26) By 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. 
(27) Hume, vol. iv. p. 14. | 


(25) 26 Hen. VIII. cap. 3. 


lar 
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lar article of that nature, was contained in a 
treaty, concluded at London, anno 1527, by 
which Henry agreed to renounce all claim to the 
crown of France; in return for which, Francis 
became bound -to pay for ever 50,000 crowns 
a year, to Henry and his ſucceſſors (28). 


Under Wolſcy's adminiftration, an attempt Wolſey's 


was made, which, had it ſucceeded, would have ſyſtem of 
proved the entire ruin of the liberties of Eng- en. 
lind. It was to raiſe money by royal proclama- 
tion. Commiſſions were iſſued for that pur- 
poſe; and it was intended to exact four ſhillings 
in the pound from the clergy, and three ſhillings 
and four-pence from the laity. So illegal and 
exorbitant an impoſition occaſioned the greateſt 
clamour and diſcontent in every corner of the 
kingdom; and a dangerous rebellion would 
have followed, if the king had not denied having 
any knowledge of the impoſition ; and publickly 
declared, that his neceſſities, however great, 
ſhould never make him attempt to raiſe money 
by any other means than by the voluntary con- 
ſent of his people, or the ſanction of parlia- 
ment (29); a declaration, however, to which 
he did not ſtrictly adhere, during the middle 
and latter part of his reign. | 

There is no mode, by which a needy and Debaſing 
tyrannical ſovereign, may acquire inconſider- the coin, 
able ſums of money, with greater detriment to 
his ſubjes, than by tampering with the coin. 
From the Conqueſt, to the reign of Henry VIII. 
the old ſtandard of fineneſs had been generally 
preſerved ; and although ſome baſe” metal had 
been mixed in our coin, yet the adulterations 


Ll 


(28) Ibid. p. 72. 


(29) Hume, vol. iv. p. 61. Parl. Hiſt. vol. p. 38. Godwin's 
Annals, p, 40, | | 
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were gradual, and conſequently leſs pernicious, 
But Henry, beſides enhancing the price of gold 
and ſilver to a conſiderable degree, diſgraced 
himſelf ſo far, as to coin baſe money, and to 


order it to be current by proclamation (30). 


It was natural tor a prince like Henry, re- 
duced to conſiderable difficulties by his own 
extravagance, to imitate the example of ſome 
of his predeceſſors, in extorting compulſive 
loans from his ſubjects. He began with de- 
manding particular ſums from ſome wealthy 
individuals; but ſoon afterwards he impoſed 


a general tax, under the pretended name of 2 


loan, amounting to five ſhillings in the pound 
on the clergy, and two ſhillings on the laity (31). 
It is ſaid, that the plan was propoſed by Wolſe), 
who was then in the height of his power ; and 
whoſe friends, to prove their attachment to him, 
largely contributed. But they had ſoon reaſon 
to repent of their zeal; for an act was paſſed 
aboliſhing all the debts which the king had in- 
curred ſince his acceſſion, in which this loan 
was included. From various motives, this mea- 
ſure met with a very general concurrence. The 
friends of the court xejoiced, that the king's 
debts were annihilated, and the friends of the 
people, that a mode of ſupply, ſo dangerous 
to public liberty, ſhould be diſcredited. Nor 


were either the court, or the nation diſpleaſed, 


that Wolſey's attached friends, who had enrich- 
ed · themſelyes by their connection with that 
haughty miniſter, ſhould thus be impoveriſned. 
Notwithſtanding this abolition, another Ioan was 
exaQed; and Henry had even begun to repay 
ſome part of the money that he had borrowed; 


(30) Harris on money and coin, part ii, p. 3. Stevens, p. 
209. 
(31) Hume, vol. iv. p. 46. 
but 
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but his exchequer was not adequate to ſo great 
an undertaking; and he found it neceſſary to 
procure auother act, which not only treed him 
trom his incumbrances, but by which thoſe who 
had been paid either in whole, or in part, were 
obliged to refund any ſum they had received (32). 
What rendered the loans in the reign of this 
king particularly obnoxious, was, that the peo- 
ple were compclled to reveal the extent of their 
fortune upon oath, and were charged accard- 
ingly (33). | | 

Of all the plans which he purſued for raiſing Benevo- 
money, that which paſſed under the name of a lence. 
Benevolence, was unqueſtionably the moſt ty- 
rannical. To extort money from his ſubjects, 
illegally, was not ſufficient; but Henry had the 
inſolence to compel them to give that as a free 
Lift, which was actually forced from them by 
compulſion. To the firſt benevolence that was 
exacted, he himſelf gave the name of the Ami- 
cable Graunte (34); yet ſuch as refuſed to pay 
the ſum that was expected from them, were 
chreatened with ;puniſhment. In the thirty- fifth 
ear of his reign, he extorted 70,000). unter 
the ſame pretence ; and meeting with much op- 
poſition from the citizens of London, on whom 
ſuch exactions were particularly ſevere, he tool 
care to make an example of two of the moit 
refractory aldermen; the one, by fine and im- 
priſonment; and the other, by compelling him 
to ſerve in perſon againſt the Scots, by whom 
he was taken priſoner (35). 

But Henry's extravagance was ſuch, that all Attack 
ordinary expedients for raiſing money, and every 2" the 


church. 
(32) 35 Henry VIII. cap. 12. (33) Stevens, p. 181. 
5e (34) "larry p. 180. 'Noy, p. 49. 2 
(35) -Godwin's Annals, p. 111. 
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mode of extortion, that had ever been formerly 
practiſed in England, were inadequate to his ex. 
pences ; and a variety of circumſtances concur- 
red to make the wealth and property of the 
church, a deſirable object of his rapacity. The 
riſk which it had run in the reigns of Henry 1V. 
and of Henry V. has already been taken notice 
of ; and the principles ot reformation which 
Wickliffe preached up at that time, had ſince 
met with more encouragement, and been carried 
to greater lengths under the banners of Luther 
and of Calvin. Wolſey himſelf, though a car. leſſer 
dinal of the church of Rome, and a candidate 

for the papal throne, had ſet the firſt example of 
an encroachment upon eccleſiaſtical property, by 
procuring a bull to diſſolve forty of the leſſer 
monaſter1es, in order to endow two colleges he ¶ land. 
propoſed to erect at Oxford and Ipſwich (36); 


and Cranmer, who ſucceeded Wolſey in the con- = 
fidence of the king with regard to eccleſiaſtical ¶ valuè 
affairs, deteſting the luxurious manner in which TI 


the monks lived; and convinced, that they were 
addicted to many vices incompatible with the 
ſtrict and auſtere life they profeſſed, was eafily ¶ ed w 
perſuaded, that their wealth could be better ¶ after 
employed than in miniſtering to their voluptu- ¶ on, t 
— * 8 (37). 12 

The means purſued by Henry were highly 
politic. He firſt procured, both from his church BW uls f. 


by Henry. and parliament, a recognition of his right of ſu- WW annih 


he could depend, for the purpoſe of viſiting the 


premacy ; and then, as head of the church, he 
appointed Cromwell his vicar-general, and di: delive 
rected him to employ commiſſioners on whom 


(36) Godwin, p. 41. ; 

(37) Cranmer was convinced, that the reformation could 
not be carried on, unleſs the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed. Burn 
Eccleſ. Law, vice Monaſteries. | 

different 
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different monaſteries, and of making the ſtrict- 
eſt enquiry into the lives, morals, and beha- 
viour of thoſe by whom they were inhabited. 
It is ſaid, that diſcoveries were made, ſo unfa- 
vourable to the character of theſe religious hy- 
ocrites, as to render their ſuppreſſion popular 
with the people, as well as profitable to the 
crown (38). ern | 
The firſt attack upon the patrimony of the Suppreſſi- 
church, was by an act of parliament paſſed anno Pl of the 
. eſſer mo- 
1:36; by which, under the pretence, that no naſteries. 
reformation of the vices of the monks in the 
leſſer monaſteries could be effected, but by their 
diſſolution, all ſuch inſtitutions, poſſeſſed of re- 
venues under 200. a year, were given to the 
crown (39). Three hundred and ſeventy-ſix 
monaſteries were ſuppreſſed by this act; whoſe 
landed property produced above 32,000). per 
annum, and whoſe perſonal effects yielded above 
100,000). though diſpoſed of greatly under their 
value (40). | 
The wealth which Henry had thus procured guppredi- 


impelled him to carry ſtill farther a plan attend- greater 
ed with ſo much gain. Accordingly, two years 7%"? 
afterwards, in conſequence of a ſecond viſitati- Anno 
on, the greater monaſteries were ſuppreſſed ; and 1533, 
ſix hundred and five great abbies, together with 
ninety colleges, and a hundred and ten hoſpi- 

tals for the relief of the poor, were by one act 
annihilated (41). The monks, dreading the 
king's reſentment, had, in general, previouſly 
delivered up their property into his hands ; and 


e 
U- 
"M 


he (38) Hume, vol. iv. p. 150. 


(39) 27 Henry VIII. cap. 28. 
(40) Hume, vol. iv. p. 150. Stevens, p. 211, 


ud BY (41) 31 Hen, VIII. cap. 13. ; 
rm's | all 


ent 


was however ſoon exhauſted ; and his neceſſities on of the 
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all doubts were removed: by fhis act, in regard to 
the legality of ſuch ſurrenders: 

Othercle- But clenry was not yet ſatisfied with the pil- 

eee lage of the church. Under the pretence, there- 

. regulating the clergy, many of the bi- 

1542. ſhops were compelled to ſurrender the landed pro- 

perty of their ſees into his hands (42). No leſs 
than ſeventy manors were taken from tlie arch. 
biſhopric of Vork, and other dioceſes ſuffered pro- 
portionably(43). The monaſteries in Ireland, and 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem; were alſo 

N „ eee and, to crown the whole, an act was 

Anno Paſſed, by which parliament granted to the king 

1542, the revenues of the two univerſities; and of al 

| the chantries, free chapels, and hoſpitals in the 
kingdom (44). 

8 It was imagined, that the great value of the 
religious houſes, which were thus ſuppreſſed, 
would have furniſhed the crown with ſuch an 
addition to its income, as to render any farther 
application to parliament for new grants unne- 
ceſſary. In the reign of Henry IV. the income 
of the church had been computed at 485,000 reit 
marks; and it was ſuppoſed; that its revenues ſtat 

muſt have greatly increaſed ſo many years after. {ch 
But the clergy had been prepared for the blow. orig 
With a view of rendering themſelves popular, ſix 
their eſtates were let at very moderate rates; had 
and, inſtead of an addition of rent, they were the 
accuſtomed to exact ſmall fines when the leaſes in « 
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were renewed: Beſides (45), the commiſſion- on | 

ers who were appointed to viſit the monaſteries, 1 

expecting either to procure a grant of ſome of WM of x 
the lands they ſurveyed, or to purchaſe them at 

(4 

(42) 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 16. (4 

(43) Stevens, p. 193; (44) 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. Wale 

(45) Hume, vol. iv. p. 182. | (4 


lo- 
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low prices, undervalued them as much as poſſi- 
ble; and the income of the whole was only given 
in at 152, 517. 18s. Tod. per annum, groſs- rent, 
and was ſtated at no more than 131, 6071. 6s. 4d. 
net productions (46). The real value of theſe 
poſſeſſions, however, was inconceivably great. 
It appears from an account drawn up anno 1717, 
that the annual income of the houſes ſuppreſ- 
ſed by Henry, muſt have amounted to about 
273,000). and at a moderate computation, would 
now yield at leaſt ſix millions per annum (47). 
The abbey of St. Albans, which was valued only 
at 2500. per annum, poſſeſſed eſtates, which, 
a century after the ſuppreſſion, brought in 
200,000). a year (48). ; 

Many ſuggeſtions had been thrown out by Henry's 
zealous and public ſpirited men, to render the profuſion. 
revenues of the church uſeful to the public. 
Among other plans of a beneficial nature, it was 
propoſed to found ſeminaries for the ſtudy of 
law ; for the acquiſition of uſeful languages ; 
and for the education of thoſe intended for fo- 
reign embaſſies, or to fill the high offices of the 
ſtate. But Henry's prodigality rendered all ſuch 
ſchemes abortive. Inſtead of ſixteen, as he had 
originally propoſed, he was only able to erect 
ſix new biſhoprics. The immenſe property he 
had acquired was foon waſted; in a ſhort time, 
the crown became as necefſitons as ever; and, 
in conſequence of its poverty, again dependent 
on parliament for ＋ | 5 

The ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, inſtead Poor's 
of proving, as was expected at the time, a means rates. 


(46) See a particular account of them, Stevens, p. 213. 

(47) Summary of all the religious houſes in England and 
Wales, at the time of their diſſolution, p. 63. 

(48) Stevens, p. 188. 216. 
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the 

of freeing the people from the weight of taxes, pre 

was the ſource of one of the heavieſt burdens kit 

1 to which this country is at preſent ſubject. The an 
8 monaſteries, previous to their diſſolution, had tha 
. been the great aſylum of the poor; and it was ter! 
ik much apprehended, that the latter would be- abc 
5 come a load upon the public, in conſequence of it | 
K the ſuppreſſion of the former. Large quanti- of 


ties of the church lands, therefore, had been 
ſold at eaſy rates, that the purchaſers might be 
enabled to keep up hoſpitality, and charitable 
donations, which had been practiſed by their 7 
predeceſſors ; and a penalty of 6/. 135. 4d. per 
month was impoſed upon ſuch as failed in the ob- laſt 
ligation (49). An attempt was made in the year hall 
1536, to lay this burden upon the ſecular clergy; : 


Tl 4 I 
4 : 
1 


the incumbent of every pariſh being ordered to 5 
ſet apart a conſiderable portion of his revenue hiſt, 
for repairing the church, and for ſupporting the * 
poor (50). It is not known how long this regu- 2 
lation continued in force; but it is certain, cate 
that after many other ineffectual endeavours, it to b 
was at laſt thought neceſſary to compel the pariſh ou: 

where the poor were born, or where they ac- and 
quired a ſettlement, to provide for their main- oben 
tenance: a grievous burden, which, itis ſuppol- D 
ed, amounts at preſent to at leaſt three millions ¶ mou 
per annum. uncl 


Survey of In the reign of Henry, a general ſurvey was WM of P 
— king- made of the whole kingdom; of the number of tb 
m_ of the inhabitants, their age, profeſſions, wealth, it wa 
income, and every other important particular with 
that a ſtateſman could wiſh to be acquainted after 
with. The ſurvey is unfortunately loſt ; and WM Scotl 


(49) See 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 28. 59, 10. Repealed by 21 Gr 
Jac. c. 28. § 11, | | tt 


the 


(50) Hume, vol. iv. p. 170. 
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the only information which it contained, at 
preſent known, is, that the income of the whole 
kingdom was eſtimated at four millions per 
annum (51). It is remarked, therefore, by Hume 
that the landed property of the different monaſ- 
teries, that were ſuppreſſed, was only equal to 
about a twentieth part of that ſum (52). But 


it has been already obſerved, that the real value 


of theſe lands was greatly ſuperior. 


E D WN A R D vf 


This young prince ſucceeded to the crown 
at the age of about nine years. As his reign 
laſted during the ſpace only of ſix years and a 
half, the government muſt have been in a 
great meaſure conducted by the advice of his 
miniſters. Yet, unleſs the accounts given us by 
hiſtorians are greatly exaggerated, he himſelf 
enjoyed no inconſiderable ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration. It is at leaſt certain, that he was edu- 
cated in habits of induſtry,” and of attention 
to buſineſs, which, had his life been prolonged, 
would probably have made him one of the beſt 
and greateſt monarchs that ever ſat upon the 
throne of England. 
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During the Weater part of his reign, Sey- Grants, 


mour duke of Somerſet, Edward's maternal 


uncle, governed the kingdom under the name 


of Protector. Notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of this miniſter to acquire popularity, he found 
it was impoſſible to carry on the public buſineſs 
without ſupplies from parliament; particularly, 
after he had engaged in wars with' France and 
Scotland, which the revenues of the crown, 


(51) Hume, vol. iv. p. 47. Parl. Hiſt, vol. iii. p. 26. 
(52) Vol. iv. p. 182. CY 


im- 


French 


annuity. 
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impaired by Henry's prodigality, were by no 
means able to ſupport. In addition, there- 
fore, to tunnage and poundage, ſome tenths, 
fifteenths, and ſubſidies, were applied for, and 
chearfully granted. ; oy 
_ The reign of Edward is remarkable for an 
attempt to lay a poll-tax upon ſheep (53): 
Every ewe, kept in a ſeparate paſture, was 
charged three-pence ; every wether, two-pence; 
and all ſheep kept on commons, three half. 
pence. But the tax was found ſo difficult to 
collect, or ſo oppreſſive, that it was repealed in 
the next year (54). e 

England began about this time to make a 
diſtinguiſhed figure, as an induſtrious and com- 
mercial nation; and the manufacture of wool- 


lens, in particular, was raiſed to ſuch a height, 


that it was ſuppoſed able to bear an impoſition. 
A tax of eight perce in the pound, therefore, was 
laid upon all cloth made for ſale in England. 
But this, and the duty upon ſheep joined toge- 
ther, were found ſo oppreſſive, upon an article 
which had net arrived at its maturity, that they 
were both repealed after a ſhort trial, though 
they had been granted for three years (63). 
The kings of England, ſince the reign of 
Edward IV. had conſtantly endeavoured to pro- 
cure ſome pecuniary compenſation from the 
crown of France, for the right they claimed 
to that kingdom. Mention has been made al. 
ready, of the treaties between the two crowns 
in regard to this demand. In the reign of 
Edward, the arrears of the annuity, amounted 
10 two millions of crowns. But the king of 
(53) 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 36. 


($4) 38 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. 
(55) Stevens, p. 225. 


France 
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France (Henry II.) abſolutely refuſed to pay 
any part of the ſum, declaring, that he would 
not ſuffer himſelf, or his kingdom, to be tri- 
butary to any one; and as a treaty was con- 
cluded, in which no notice was taken of this 
claim, it has ever ſince been conſidered as to- 
tally abandoned (56). inn 

The town of Boulogne was the only acquiſi- Sale of 
tion which Henry VIII. had made, in a war Boulogne. 
which is ſaid to have coſt the ſum of 1,340,000). 
ſterling. It was a poſſeſſion which England 
could not hold without conſiderable expence, - 
and indeed greater charges than its revenues 
could at that time afford. As the French were 
deſirous of acquiring it, the parties found little 
difficulty in coming to an agreement. Bou- Anno 
logne, therefore, and its territories, were re- 1550- 
ſtored, in conſideration of 400,000 crowns, or 
R 72 oO 
The difficulties to which the protector was Debaſing 
reduced, made him have recourſe to the dan- the coin. 
gerous expedient of debaſing the cain. Nay it 
is ſaid, that 20,000 pounds weight of bullion 
was ordered to be coined, ſo as to yield the 
king a profit of on The uſual 
conſequences enſued from ſo pernicious an 
attempt. The good coin was Hoarded or ex- 
ported, baſe metal was coined at home, or 
imported from abroad in great abundance; 
the common people, who received their 
wages in it, could not purchaſe commodities 
* at the uſual rates; an uniyerſal diffidence and 
* ſtagnation of commerce took place, and loud 
* complaints were heard in every part of the 


(56) Hume, vol. iv. p. 342. Mort. vol. ii. p. 306. 
(57) Carte, vol. iii. p. 246. 
($$) Mort. vol. ii. p. 456. 


M 2 « king- 
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Cuſtoms. 


with the moſt important conſequences. A body 


of ſome bullion from Sweden, good ſpecie was 


3 
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* kingdom (58)”. It is remarked by the ſame 
hiſtorian, that in conſequence of the importation 


again coined, and ſome of the baſe metal, for- 
merly iſſued, was recalled. The Swedes were 
tempted to ſend what bullion they could ſpare 
into England, in conſequence of 'a treaty of 
commerce between the two kingdoms; by 
which they were permitted to export Engliſh 
commodities duty free, provided the price was 
paid in bullion (59). | 

In Edward's reign, an alteration took place 
with regard to the cuſtoms, which was attended 


of foreign merchants, called the Corporation of 
the Steel-yard, had been erected in the reign 
of Henry III. and had obtained, by patents 
from the crown, very valuable privileges. In 
particular, they were exempted from ſeveral 
duties paid by other aliens, and conſequently 
enjoyed all the advantages of the natives in 
England, whilſt, at the ſame time, by means 
of their connexions on the continent, they had 
a better opportunity of diſpoſing of their com- 
modities at foreign markets. Edward's, mini- 
ſters were fortunately appriſed of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances; and being convinced how neceſlary 
it was to encourage the commerce and naviga- 
tion of England, they determined to annul the 
privileges of this foreign company, and per- 
ſevered in their reſolution, notwithſtanding the 
oppolition and. remonſtraaces of the principal 
trading cities in Europe. Aliens duty buy 
thus impoſed upon all foreigners without dil 


(58) Hume, vol. iv. p. 328. Harris on Coins, part it 


Þ+ 3+ : 
(59) Hime, vol. iv. p. 349. | 0 
5 tinction, 
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tinction, the natives of the country were led 
to engage in commercial undertakings with 
greater eagerneſs than formerly, with more 
profit to themſelves, and more advantage to 
their country (50). 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. church 
an act had paſſed for the ſuppreſſion of all the lands. 
chantries, free chapels and colleges in the king- 
dom; and commiſſioners had been actually ap- 
pointed to take poſſeſſion of their revenues. 

But Henry died before the commiſſion was car- 
ried into execution, and it was thought neceſ@= . 
fary to paſs another act, by which no leſs than 
2374 religious eſtabliſhments were at once abo- 
liſhed, and given to the crown (61). It is de- 
clared in the act, that theſe foundations were 
thus annexed for purpoſes of the greateſt nati- 
onal utility. They were appropriated for erect- 
ing ſchools; for augmenting the ſeminaries of 
learning in the two univerſities; for the better 
roviſion of the poor, and for diſcharging the 
ing's debts. But as mwmiſters of ſtate were 
then endowed with deaneries, prebends, and 
other ſpiritual preferments, it was eaſy to per- 
ceive 1nto — hands they would fall. Nor 
was this the only eccleſiaſtical plunder in the 
reign of Edward. For the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter and others were deprived of many of their 
manors, and obliged to change the property 
they had, for lands and rights of inferior value. 
The churches were alſo ſearched, and the plate, 
jewels, and every other article of any value 
belonging to them (one chalice, and one cover- 
ing for the communion table alone excepted), 
t i. Vere appropriated to the uſe of the crown (52). 


(60) Hume, vol. iv. p. 348. 
ion, (61) 1 Edward VI. cap. 14. 
(62) Stevens, p. 220. 222. 


The 


Fines. 


Debts. 
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The diſtreſſes of the poor were in the mean- 


while daily increaſing; and it became more 
neceſſary than ever for the legiſlature to inter- 
fere in their behalf. Accordingly, anno 1552, 
an act was paſſed, empowering the church war. 
dens in every partſh to collect money for their 
relief; and if any refuſed to give in charity, 
or diſſuaded others from contributing, the biſhop 
of the dioceſe was entruſted with diſcretionary 
powers to proceed againft them (63). 

The looſe government which always takes 
place during a minority, had flattered many of 
the ſervants of the crown with impunity, and 
encouraged them to commit crimes of a ver 
dangerous nature. . It was determined to puni 
them by heavy - pecuniary fines, not only as 
a chaſtiſement for their offences, but that fome 
advantage might be reaped by the exchequer. 
Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, conſcious of his guilt, ſurrendered his 
office, and paid down 4000l. ; and Beaumont, 
Maſter of the Rolls, and Whalley, receiver of 
Yorkfhire, compounded for their offences by 
ſimilar means (64). | | 

The debts contrafted by Edward had been 
made uſe of as a ſtrong argument in parliament, 
to beſtow on him the remaining property of the 
regular clergy; and fome of the lands; thus 
obtained, were actually ſold, and the purchaſe 
money applied to free the crown from thoſe diſ- 
agreeable incumbrances. But ſuch was the ra- 
paãcity of Edward's miniſters; that they not only 
appropriated to their own private uſe the greater 
part of the property taken from the church, but 
alſo defrauded the crown of its domains, and 


(63) 5 & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 2. Parl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 260. 
(64) Mort. vol. ii. p. 312. 456. | 
| left 
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left the king involved in a debt, amounting to 
above 240,000), 7% | 
In the reign of Edward, it became an uſual poreiga 

practice to negociate loans. on. the continent ; loans. 
for which, it is ſaid, he paid an intereſt of 14 

per cent. Antwerp, and other cities in Flanders, 

were then ſuppoſed to be the only places where 

any. conſiderable ſums of money could be bor- 


rowed. 
ö 


The reign of Mary, who ſucceeded her bro- 
ther Edward, ſufficiently accounts for the deteſ- 
tation in which the Engliſh nation has ever ſince 
held every attempt to re-eſtabliſh the Roman 
Catholic religion in their country, and their 
dread of having another popiſh prince ſeated 
upon the throne. For, during the whole pe- 
riod, we find nothing but diſgrace abroad, and 
miſery at home; the moſt folemn engagements 


abandoned; and' the interefts of her kingdom 
facrificed, to gratify her pernicious attachment 
to the religion of Rome, and to the politics of 
the Spaniards. Fortunately, her reign ſcarcely 
exceeded five years; and it may be conſidered 
merely as a foil to diſplay the happy and ſplen- 
did government of Elizabeth, in more lively and 
more durable colours. 3 
Mary had the duties of tunnage and poundage Grants. 

granted to her for life, by an act which contains 
the following ſingular preamble: In their mo# 
* humble wife ſhewn, unto your moſt excellent 
* majeſtic, your poore and obedient ſubjects 
and commons (65), &c.”—— The whole is 


(65) 1 Mary, cap, 18, 1 
eft drawn 
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drawn up in a ſtyle which tends to juſtify the 
right of the crown to tunnage and poundage, 
without any ſanction from parliament, and in- 
deed, if poſſible, to render that aſſembly con- 
temptible. As to other grants, ſhe is faid to 
have received in all but five fifteenths and three 


ſubſidies (66). | 


Demeſnes. The landed Roy of the crown was per- 


Church 
lands. 


petually ſuffering ſome diminution ; and an add, 
particularly fatal to it, was paſſed anno 1588, 
by which all the grants or ſales of the crown 
lands, which either had been made by the queen, 
or ſhould be made during the ſpace of ſeven 
years poſtertor, were at once confirmed : a mea- 
ſure which could not fail to produce, and indeed 
was intended to countenance, a very conſidet- 
able alienation, | 
A bigotted queen, like Mary, could not bear 
to reap any pecuniary advantage from that 
change in religion which had taken place during 
the reign of her father, and of her brother. A 


bill was therefore paſſed, not only reſtoring to 


the church the firſt fruits and tenths, and all the 
1mprepriations which remained in the hands of 
the crown, but alſo all the church lands that ſtil 
continued in its poſſeſſion (67). Nay, ſome nev 
convents and monaſteries were founded, not- 
withſtanding the low ſtate of the exchequer. 
The biſhopric of Durham alſo, which had been 
ſuppreſſed by Edward, was reſtored to its for- 
mer condition, and the reſtitution confirmed by 
parliament. She knew well how unpopular 
ſuch meaſures were; but ſhe declared to ber 
council, © Albeit you may object to me again, that 
** conſidering the ſtate of my kingdom, the dig: 


(66) Stevens, p. 234. 
(67) 2 & 3 Phil. and Mar, cap. 4. 


ce nit} 


* 
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« nity thereof, and my crown imperial, cannot 

« he honourably maintained and furniſhed with- 

« out the poſleſſions aforeſaid ; yet, notwith- 

« ftandirg, I ſet more by the ſalvation of my 

« ſoul, than by ten kingdoms, and therefore the 

« ſaid poſſeſſions I utterly refuſe here to hold 

« after that fort and title (68).“ 
The principles on which Mary acted in eccle- Extotti- 

ſiaſtical matters were ſo generally obnoxious to ons. 
her ſubjects, that when an application was made 

to parliament for a ſubſidy, it was rejected; and 
many members declared, that it was in vain to 
beſtow riches upon a monarch whoſe revenues 
were thus waſted (6g). She was therefore oblig- 

ed to have recourſe to tyrannical extortions to 
repleniſh her exchequer,, Anno 1555, by means 

of embargoes, compulſive loans, and exactions 

of a ſimilar nature, ſhe raiſed about 240,000). ; 
and two years afterwards contrived to fit out, 

by the ſame methods, an armament for the aſſiſt- 
ance of her huſband Philip II king of Spain; 
but finding it impoſſible to ſupply it with provi- 
ſions, ſhe ſeized, for that purpoſe, all the grain 
that the counties of Suffolk and Nortolk could 
furniſh, without making the owners any recom- 
pence. In ſhort, ſuch was her infatuation: for 
the perſon and principles of Philip, notwith- 
ſtanding his indifference and oontempt of her, 
that in order to contribute to his aggrandize- 
ment, ſhe made no ſcruple to tarniſh her own 

character by the moſt diſgraceful rapacity, and 
ſacrifice the eſſential intereſts of her crown and 
kingdom without heſitation or remorſe. | 

Mary imitated her brother's example, in en- Foreigns 

deavouring to borrow money on the continent. loans. 


+ >. A en. a. BY oth Ach 
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(68) Stevens, p. 244- 
(69) Hume, vol. iv. p. 422» 
| But 
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But her credit was fo very low, that though ſhe 

offered 14 per cent. intereſt to the town of Ant- 

werp, for the loan of 30,0001. ſhe could not 

obtain it, until ſhe had compelled the city of 
London to join in the ſecurity (750). 

Amount We are told by Hume, that the revenues 

of her of England, in the reign of Mary, exceeded 

revenue. 300,000). (71). It is queſtionable, whether the 

permanent income of the crown amounted to fo 

much, particularly after the church-lands, the 

firſt fruits, and tenths, Sc. were reſtored : even 

in the twelfth year of the reign of Elizabeth, the 

profit of the kingdom, excluſive of the wards 

and the dutchy of Lancafter, amounted only to 

188,197. per annum. The authority quoted by 

Hume alſo, is that of a foreign author (72), and 
conſequently the leſs to be relied on. 

Remiſion There is only one circumſtance, during Mary's 

of a ſub- reign, that can give us a favourable idea of her 

dy. political character; and that is, the voluntary 

remiſſion of a ſubſidy, which had been granted to 

her brother Edward, but which had not yet been 

paid. This was artfully done, with a view of 

ingratiating herſelf with the public, and of be- 

ginning the new government with a popular and 

acceptable act, to which the nation had not been 

accuſtomed ſince the reign of Richard II. The 

remiſſion was originally contained in letters pa- 

tent (73); which, for the ſake of greater ſecu- 

rity, were afterwards confirmed by parliament. 

It is to be remarked, at the ſame time, that the 

letters patent and the act, only remit the fub- 

ſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on lands, and 


(70). Carte, vol. iii. p. 320. 

(71) Hume, vol. iv. p. 433. 

(72) Roſſi, Succeſſi d'Inghilterra. 

(73) Parl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 288. R 


two 
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two ſhillings and eight pence on goods and chat- 
tels; but expreſly reſerve the grant of two- 
tenths and two-fifteenths (74). And ſo little 
able was Mary to afford this affected piece of 
generoſity, that ſhe was obliged to borrow 
20,0001, at the ſame inſtant from the city of 
London, for the expences of her coronation. 

The reign of Mary furniſhes us with a ſtrong advan- 
proof of the beneficial conſequences reſulting to tages of 
England from the union with Scotland. For in the Union 
the acts by which ſubſidies were granted, the — op 
whole counties of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Weſtmoreland, and the towns of Ber- 
wick and Newcaftle, and the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, were entirely exempted, on account of 
their vicinity to the Scots, by whoſe incurſions, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperior ſtrength and re- 
ſources of England, they were perpetually ra- 
vaged (75). It is well known, that what was 
then called a ſubſidy, was of the ſame nature 
with the modern land-tax ; had not the union 
therefore taken place, the land-tax at preſent 
paid by theſe towns and counties (which, at the 
rate of four ſhillings in the pound, amounts to 
31,900.) could not have been demanded upon 
any principles of juſtice or equity. 


ELIZABETH. 


We are now to contemplate the reign of a 
ſovereign, of whom England has reaſon to be 
28 For though it is certain, that neither 

er private conduct, nor all the principles of 
her public adminiſtration, were totally blame- 


(74) See 1 Mar. Seff. 2. cap. 17, 
(75) Stevens, p. 241, 242. 


leſs 
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leſs and irreproachable ; though her attachment 3 
to Leiceſter, and to Eſſex, betrayed a conſiderable to 1] 
portion of female weakneſs; though the impri- ſtaki 
ſonment and death of the unfortunate Mary, WW mer 
will for ever prove an indelible ſtain to her her 
memory; and though the manner in which ſhe hom 
treated her parliaments, and ſupported the pre- Spa! 
tended prerogatives of the crown, fo contrary ſme 
to the principles, and fo oppoſite to the idea fron 
and practices of theſe times, muſt appear to us beg; 
harſh and illegal; yet ſuch was the general a C( 
happineſs of her ſubjects at home, and ſuch the jam 
reputation ſhe eſtabliſhed abroad with foreign I 
powers, that her reign may be accounted the yet 
moſt ſplendid and fortunate of any female ſove- iy. 
reign perhaps recorded in hiſtory : nor can the ſun 
annals of England produce a period, on the 20, 
whole, more to be preferred. It is therefore of 
propoſed to ſtate, with ſome degree of minute- Wl har 
neſs, firſt, the general nature of the expences W far 
in which ſhe was involved; and, ſecondly, from <2: 
what ſources they were defrayed. 8 2 

| | | inf 

| ve 

Expences. . err 

| co! 

1. Natio- Elizabeth was put to heavier charges in pro- ai 
vel De- viding for the national protection and defence be 
fence. than any of her predeceſſors; it was juſtly 155 
remarked by Sir Thomas Egerton, keeper of of 
the great ſeal, in a ſpeech to parliament, the 
that the wars formerly waged in Europe, had ſu1 


cc 


commonly been conducted by the parties 
without any farther view than to gain a ( 
ſew towns, orat moſt a province, from each { 
other; but that the object of Spain, in the 
hoſtilities which it carried on at that time, 
was no other than utterly to bereave Wr 
a : cc 0 
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« of her religion, her liberty, and her inde- 
« pendence (70).” It was neceſlary, therefore, 
to ſpare no expence, when ſuch objects were at 
ſtake. Nor did the queen content herſelf with 
merely defending her own territories, ſhe made 
her enemies feel the miſeries of war at their own 
homes. Her ſucceſsful enterpriſes againſt the 
Spaniards are well known; and it is ſaid that 
ſhe expended no leſs a ſum than 1,200,000, 
from the year 1589, when the war with Spain 
began, to the Jour 1593, when ſhe received 
a conſiderable ſupply trom parliament for the 


ſame popular purpoſe (77). 


73 


Ireland was a poſſeſſion which had not as 2. fre- 


yet proved, in any reſpect, uſeful to this coun- land. 
try. Its revenue was reduced to the trifling 


ſum of 6oool. per annum, and it required 
20,000). a year additional, out of the exchequer 
of England, to defray the charges of the ordi- 
nary peace eſtabliſhment (78). This load was 
far from being reliſhed by Elizabeth and her 
council; and their frugality proved the ſource 
of much expence to the one kingdom, and of 
infinite miſery to the other. For ſuch was the 
weak ſtate of the Iriſh government, that it 
emboldened Tyrone to revolt, whoſe rebellion 
continued for the ſpace of eight years, and is 
faid to have coſt at the rate of 400,000). a year, 
before it was totally ſuppreſſed. In the year 
1599, 600,000). were ſpent there in the ſpace 
of fix months; and Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, 
that Ireland had coſt, in ten. years time, the 
ſum of 43,400,000). (79). 


(76) Hume, vol. v. p. 385. 
(77) See an account of theſe extraordinary charges, Parl. 
Hiſt, vol. iv. p. 364. 
(78) Hume, vol. v. p. 398. | 
(79) Hume, vol. iv. p. 474. ; 

| Elizabeth's 


— — 4 — 
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z. Scot= Elizabeth's critical ſituation at her acceſſion tg 

land, the crown, rendered it neceſſary for her 10 

keep up a party in Scotland, attached to her 

intereſt, and ready to ſupport her views; and 

however unwilling ſhe was to engage in unne- 

ceſſary expences, yet ſhe found it requiſite, 

until her rival, Mary, had fallen into her power, 

to furniſh her Scottiſh friends with pecuniary, 

and, occaſionally, with military aſſiſtance. In- 

deed ſhe artfully contrived to render-the politic 

of Scotland ſubſervient to her own, during the 

greater part of her reign. 1 

4. Hol- It was, during this æra, that Holland firf 

land. attempted to render itſelf independent. Ay 

Elizabeth had every reaſon to be jealous of the 

pcaver of Philip; and as her ſubjects had Jong 

been connected with the provinces of Flanders 

in traffic and correſpondence, they naturally 

truſted to her aſſiſtance and protection; and, at 

one period, actually offered her the entire ſove- 

reignty of the country. This propoſal ſhe had 

the magnanimity, and perhaps the prudence, 

to . But ſhe ſpared nothing to enable 

them to throw of the Spaniſh yoke; demand- 

ing, inſtead of the ſovereignty of the new 

ſtates, only ſecurity for the reimburſement of 

her expences: in conſequence of which three 

of the-moſt valuable fortreſſes they were poſ- 

ſeſſed of, were delivered up to her, and gar- 
riſoned by the Engliſh ' _ El 

5. France, The powerful monarchy of France was, for 

ſome time, no ſmall incumbrance on the finances 

of Elizabeth. The arts of the church of Rome, 

and the wealth of the court of Spain, had rouſ- 

ed ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition to Henry IV. the 

legal ſovereign of the country, that he could 

not poſſibly have withſtood the united efforts wy 

| bis 
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his enemies, ſupported by a conſiderable party i 


zabeth's aſſiſtance, who advanced him to the 


amount of 450, oool. in his greateſt neceſſh- _ | 15 


ties (80): a ſum which he could never be pre- þ 
vailed upon to repay, notwithſtanding the ſtrong- ö 
eſt repreſentations of her pecuniary diſtreſſes 4 


from the war in Ireland, and: although he had | . 


begun to amaſs a very conſiderable treaſure (81). 
Her predeceſſors of the houſe of Tudor had 6. Crown 
frequently involved themſelves in conſiderable debts. 
debts. Her brother Edward owed the ſum of 
240,0000. and ſome of her father's and ſiſter's 
debts were yet unpaid. Elizabeth thought it in- 
cumbent upon her to diſcharge the. claims, 
and actually paid the debts of the crown, with 
their full intereſt, to the amount, it is ſaid, of 
four millions. This, Hume conſiders to be in- 
credible (82). But as this ſum probably includes 
both principal and intereſt, and alſo the money 
ſhe raiſed ' by loans, which (with only one ex- 
ception) ſhe punctually repaid, - there is the leſs 
reaſon to ſuſpect any great exaggeration. 
Elizabeth had the credit and expence of bring- 


7. Reco- | | 


ing back the coin of the kingdom to a proper vering the Th 61 
ſtandard. Its debaſement in the reigns of Hen- coin. 1 


ry VIII. and of her brother Edward, was very 
great. Though ſome ſteps had been taken to 


(80) Charles duke of Burgundy was wont to ſay, That 
* the neighbouring nations would be in a happy caſe, when 
*© France ſhould be ſubje&, not to one ſceptre, but to twen- 
« ty petty kings.” But Elizabeth thought otherwiſe, and 
therefore ſupported Henry, Camden's Hiſt. of Elizabeth, 
Edit. 1675, p. 444. Had ſhe lived till theſe times, ſhe would 
probably have altered her opinion. 

184 Hume, vol. v. p. 473. 

82) Ibid. Camden, p. 191, obſerves how much the debt 
was increaſed by neglecting to pay the intereſt, then at 14 per 


cent, 
remedy 


of his own ſubjects, if it had not been for Eli- "5 
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remedy this national diſgrace, yet the progreſs 
was inconſiderable: and before that monſter, az 
ſhe called it, could be conquered, the queen 
was obliged to borrow 200,000). from the city 
of Antwerp, to enable her to complete her in- 


tentions (83). But ſhe did not carry her ideas, 


8. Boun- 
ties to fa- 
vourites. 


with regard to the purity of the coin, to the ex- 
tent that might be wiſhed ; for, unfortunately, 
ſhe was afterwards prevailed on, in .the forty- 
third year, of her reign, to divide the pound of 
{ilver into ſixty-two ſhillings inſtead of ſixty, the 
former ſtandard (84); nay, ſhe was perſuaded to 
give her ſanction to the coinage of baſe money 
tor the ute of Ireland. The pretence was, hoy- 
ever, ſpecious. It was faid, that the great ſums 
of money remitted to Ireland, found their way, 
through. the medium of circulation, into the 
hands of the natives, who were thus enabled to 
purchaſe thoſe ſupplies of arms and of ammuni- 
tion, without which they could not perſevere in 
their rebellion. And it was aſſerted, that an in- 
ferior ſpecies of coin could never be employed 
to procure uieful commodities at foreign markets. 
Her wiſer counſellors, in vain, endeavoured to 
prove the weakneſs and fallacy of ſuch reaſon- 
ing (85). It is ſaid that Burleigh, whilſt he 
lived, would never give way to any project of 
that nature ; nor was it till after his death, that 
it was carried into execution (86). Since the 
reignof Elizabeth, no ſovereign of England has 
attempted to debaſe the coin current in this 
country. 
The laſt conſiderable expence on the exche- 
quer of Elizabeth, was her bounty to her fa- 


(83) Hume, vol. v. p. 456. 2 
(84) Folkes on Coins, p. 58. Harris on Coins, part ii. p. 9. 
(85) Camden, p. 637. (86) Noy, p. 105. 
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vourites. Her gifts to Dudley, Earl of Lei- 


| ceſter, were very great. At one time fhe gave 
to the Earl of Eſſex a preſent of 30,000). ; and 
is fuppoled to have beſtowed pecuniary favours 


upon that gallant nobleman, to the value of 
300,000). in which a lucrative monopoly he 
enjoyed, was probably included. To the great 
miniſters who were employed in the public ſer- 
vice, ſhe was not over bountiful : ſome of them 
died in poverty; and Burleigh's fortune was 


more owing to his own frugality, than to her 


friendſhip. - But to thoſe courtiers who ingra- 
tiated themſelves with her, by the charms of 
their perſons, or the inſinuation or flattery of 
their addreſs, no ſovereign was more liberal. 
The queen, it was faid, pays bountifully, though 
the rewards ſparingly (83). 8 
Supporting the ſplendor of the court, and de- 
fraying the charges to which Elizabeth's vanity 


ſubje&ted her (who left, it is faid, above three 


thouſand ſuits, of various ſhapes and colours, 
in her wardrobe when ſhe died) were the only 
other material expences during her reign. Let 
us next ſee from what reſources her income was 
derived. 7 4 , 


| Reſources. 
it is impoſſible, at preſent, to aſcertain the 


177 


income which the royal demeſnes produced in the Demeſnes 


time of Elizabeth. To James I. they only yield- 


(87) Naunton, in his Fragmenta Regalia, gives a brief ac- 
count of queen Elizabeth's favourites, amounting to twenty- 
two in number. Many of them principally depended upon 
the queen's bounty for their ſupport. But among them Bur- 
leigh and other n included. 1 
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ed the ſum of 32,000). but they were ſuppoſed 
worth 96,000/. per annum; when the leaſe 
which then exiſted would expire (88), and their 
value would have been ftill more conſiderable 
had it not been for the queen's ſyſtem of alie- 
referred making an almoſt conti- 
nual dilapidation of the royal demeſnes rather 
than to demand the moſt moderate ſupplies from 


nation, who 


her commons (89). 


of her reign, in order to 
carrying on the war in Ir 
were appointed, with full powers to confirm the 
poſſeſſion of the crown lands, to ſuch as held 
them by titles, liable to be controverted. And 
in the enſuing year an act was paſſed, ratify- 
ing all the grants and alienations made by Elizz 
beth ſince the 25th year of her reign, whether 
for value received, or in conſideration. of a dil 
charge being granted of any of the cron 
debts (90). It is ſaid, however, that her grants 
in general contained this proviſo, that in de. 


faul 


In the forty-ſecond year 
wg re money for 
eland, commiſſioners 


t of iſſue male, they were to revert to th: 


crown. A clauſe, of which the public, at this 


time, might probably avail itſelf. 


Elizabeth's attachment to what ſhe ſuppoſe 
to be the inherent prerogatives of the crown, 
is too well known to require being dwelt on. 
It is ſaid that the income ariſing from ward(by 
(which, with other claims of a ſimilar nature 
were very rigorouſly enforced), joined to tht 
revenue of the dutchy of Lancaſter, amountel 
to the ſum of 120,606], yearly (gr). Of all the 
feudal prerogatives, that of purveyance was the 
moſt obnoxious. The queen at firſt had vial 


4 


(88) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 51, 52. 5 
(89) Hume, vol, v. p. 473. 


(90) 43 Eliz. cap. 1. 
(91) Hume, vol. v. p. 47 4 3 p- 
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jed her navy under pretence of that right, but 
with a view of endearing herſelf to her ſubjects. 
She had afterwards revoked all her warrants, 
and had given directions to pay for any proviſi- 
ons that had been furnithed be that purpoſe. 
In the ſixth and fifteenth years of her reign, 
however, ſhe cauſed conſiderable quantities of 
beer to be purveyed, and ſold it on the conti- 
nent for her own behoof (92). Although it is 
impoſſible to deſcribe the vexation and diſtreſs 
which the exerciſe of this prerogative occaſion- 
ed, yet the haughty Elizabeth would neither 
ſuffer its abuſes to be redreſſed by parliament, 
or rectify them herſelf. 


The cuſtoms had gradually become a ſtand- Cuſtoms. 


ing part of the revenue of the crown. In the 
year 1590, they were raiſed from 24,000 to 
50,000/. a year: and Sir Thomas Smith, by 
whom they had been farmed, was obliged. to 
refund ſome part of the profits he had receiy- 


ed (93). Tunnage and poundage were granted 


to Elizabeth for life: but it is remarked by 
Hume, that theſe duties were levied previous 
to the vote of parliament ; and indeed it is aſ- 


ſerted, in diſpatches from her council to her am- 


baſſador in France, that it was as lawful for 
the queen of England, for her eaſe and relief, 


(92) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 66. 
(93z) Authors greatly differ with regard to the ſum which 
Smith originally paid. Philips (Reſtauranda, p. 35.) ſys, 
that they were Nite from thirteen thouſand, firſt to forty-two, 
and afterwards to fifty thouſand pounds. Camden, p. 440, 
inſtead of thirteen, makes it fourteen thouſand. Naunton, in 
his Fragmenta Regalia, p. 15, ſays, that in the ſpace of ten 
years the rent was doubled. But it appears from Brown's 
tranſlation of Camden, (Appendix, note to p. 32. I. 16.) that 


there are ſome miſtakes in the other tranſlation, and I ſuppoſe 


that fourteen has been put down inſtead of twenty-four thou- 
ſand pounds. 
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IE 


« to take i tions of her ſu bjedts, of ſuch 
e wares as 7 hir, as it was for other Princes 
<0 ſer jmpoſitions of theyrs (94).” Thus it ap- 
pears. that the fan&tion of en e Was ac- 
counted, by the queen's miniſters, a, mere matter 
of form ; A leaſt they were politic enough to 
hold that doctrine to foreign courts: 
One of the firſt ſteps. taken by parliament, 
" after the acceſſion of Elizabeth, was to reſtore 
the crown. the firſt-fruits, and tenths which 
ry had given up; and the members of both 
houſes (ſome biſhops only. excepted) ſhewed, 
upon that occaſion, ſo a dif) poſition to 
ſupport the ,principles of dhe led len, that 
it greatly encouraged the queen and her council, 


to take further meaſures for the abolition of 


Church 
lands, 


—_— 
T he authority of parliament was alſo procur- 


ed, to re-annex. to the crow n, the lands Which 


Mary had beſtowed on religious houſes ; 5, ahd 
the Queen was empowered, when, any. biſhop- 
ric; became yacant, to ſeige all all th the temp ooralities 
and to beſtow on the new biſhop an quiyalent 


in ce e and impropriations belonging 
to the crown (95)... In, conſequence, of this re- 


gulation, the church was often i injured by un- 
fair and diſproportionable exchanges. Nor was 
this all: for after the af of ſome of her 
moſt deteſted and tyrannical predece 153 ſhe 


retained the temporalities * the | biſhopric o 


Ely in her own hands for the ſpace of nineteen 
years; and it was not unuſual fo or her, when ſhe 
promoted a biſhop, to pillage, ho ſee of ſome 
of its moſt valuable manors, or to countenance 


199) Forbes's full view of the crnfattions of Elizabeth 
vol. i. p. 133. 
(95) Hume, vol. v. p. 10. Stevens, p. 247. 


injurious 
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injurious bargains between the new incumbent 

and fome'favourite courtier (95). 11 9 ofabed 

It is difficult to know, with any degree of Amount 
preciſion} what was the amòunt of the perma- of the, 
nent revenue of the crown ar this time- We eee 
are told, from re ſpectab le authority, chat the f\come. 
profit of the kingdom, in the tweifth yrar of 


n 


8 the reign of Elizabeth, exclulwe of the wards 

j and the dutchy of Lancaſter (which yielded 

about 120;600).), amounted to 188; 197). - per 

„num (97), making in all the ſum of -308,1971, 1 

0 Annd 1590, a gonſiderable addition was made to 1 


the cuſloms. The whole of her annual perma- 
nent income, however, could hardly amount to 


350, 00. 15 ibu TIE: n= ö j 
Though the expences of Elizabeth's govern- Grants. 11 


* 


ment were very cohſiderable: and though her $4: 
permanent revenue was far from being great, 1 
yet the earlier part of her reign is not diſtin- 1 
guiſhed by numerous grants from parliament. 14H 
The queen's frugality was ſuch, that expences, ] 1 
" W. P — 8224 | 
(96) The poverty of the crown is a circumſtance not a lit- j 
tle aſtoniſhing,” when one conſiders the immenſe property of 1 
which the church was deprived, during the government of the 181 
houſe of Tudor. But the matter is fully explained in a pa- 1 
per preſented to Elizabeth, containing an accouttt of the frauds 
and abiſes that had been committed by the officers, to whoſe 
charge this few branch of xe revenue tad been committed, 
For particulars, Stevens, p. 248; may be conſulted, One 
fact, however, may be taken notice of. It is aſſerted 
in the paper he tranſcribes (Which ſeems to have been 
drawn up by one of the commiſſioners, or at leaſt by a 
perſon” perfeQTy acquainted with the whole tranſaction), that 
the plate, jewelsz and moveable effects of the different ab- 
beys were worth a million of money, though ſold, by means 
of the artful contriyances of the commiſſioners, greatly under 
their value. Nay, that a conſiderable part of the low prices 
that were given, remained unpaid for many yea. 
. Noy's Rights of the Crow. | 
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however trifling, even the charge of expreſſes, 
on delicate and important tranſactions, were not 
reckoned beneath her notice. But, above all, 
her imperious ſpirit, and her anxious deſire to 
maintain her dignity and independence, made 
her ſedulouſly avoid aſking. ſupplies from 
parliament, unleſs. when abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary ; nor would ſhe ever liſten to any plan of 


retrenching her prerogative, and of adding to 


the rights and privileges of the people, or of 
gratifying. them even in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a ſucceſſor, for the ſake of any pecu- 
niary recompence (98). The following is a ſtate 
of the parliamentary ſubſidies and fifteenths re- 
ceived by Elizabeth, during the courſe of her 
reign, in which eighteen ſubſidies from the cler- 
gy are not included. honey eee 


A. D. „ Jerd Subs. Fiſi. 
. OY 
ee en 
1563 — 5 yg 15 N 2 
1866 — 8 — 1 — 281 
1571 — 13 8 r n 11 
1575 — 18 . * 3 
158 — 23 — 1 ᷑— 2 
158% — 7 — 1 — 2 
E 
r 
1897 — 39 — 3 — 6 
16 — 43 — 4 — 8 

R 


(98) Parl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 73. mM 
(99) After examining the Statute Book, the whole grant 
ſeem to have been but nineteen ſubſidies, and thirty-eight 
fifteenth 3 and D*Ewes, p. 232, ſays, that the grant am 
1575, was of one ſubſidy, and only tuo fifteenths, Th 
| 0 
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The value of the grants beſtowed by parlia- Amount 
ment upon this princeſs, may be thus eſti- c e 
mated: Every ſubſidy amounted io about“. 


| 0,000). (100), and as there were nineteen ſub- 


ſidies, they muſt have produced 1,330,000). 
A fifteenth yielded 29,000/. ; and conſequently, 
thirty-eight fifteenths, was about 1, 103,000). 
Eighteen ſubſidies were granted by the clergy, 
valued at 20,000). each, conſequently equal to 
360, ooo. The whole, therefore, might amount 
to about 2,800,000/. which is the ſum ſtated 
by Sir Robert Cotton (101); and indeed' by 
Lord Saliſbury in parliament (102). Hume very 
juſtly remarks, that if the ſupphes granted to 
Elizabeth, during a reign of forty-five years, 
amounted even to the ſum of three millions, it 
would only make 66,666). a year (103). -- 

But Elizabeth's reſources did not depend en- Monopo- 
tirely, either on the common revenue of her lies. 
kingdom, or on the temporary and occaſional -- 
aids of parliament. For the crown, at that 
time, claimed a right of granting excluſive pri- 
vileges of trading, in any article it thought pro- 
per, to any 2 choſe to appoint. Such 
monopolies were ſometimes ſold, and it is pro- 
bable, yielded conſiderable ſums to the exche- 
quer; and ſometimes they were granted, as a 
reward to thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed :them- 
ſelves in civil and military employments ; but 
they were much oftner given to the minions of 
the court, in recompence for their ſervility. 


(100): See Black. vol. i. p. 310. Subſidies were at firit mores 

produQtive, antes, ptr}. MH 91M 
(101) See Stevens, p. 206. WD | 
(102) See Comm. Journ. vol. i. p. 395. Lord Saliſbury 

however calculates, that there were twenty ſubſidies, and 

thirty-nine fifteenths, granted to Elizabeth. | 
(103) Hiſt. vol. v. p. 45. 


The 


Fg 
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The number and importance of the commo- 
dities which were thus monopolized, is almoſtin. 
credible. Among many others, hiſtorians mention 
ſalt, iron, powder, cards, .calf-ſkins, fells, poul- 
davies, ox-ſnnin- bones, train oil, lifts. of cloth, 
pot-aſhes, anniſeeds, winegar, 'ſea-coaks, ſteel, 
aquavite, bruſhes, pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, 
accidences, oil, calamint- tone, oil uf blubber, 
glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, | tin, {1 ul phur, new-drapery, 
dried-pilchards ; tran{portation-of:;iron ordnance, 
of beer, of horn, of leather; importation of Spa- 
niſh wools, of Iriſh yarn, c. Fc. We are told, 
that when this liſt was read over in the Houſe 
of Commons, a member (Mr. Hackwell) Joud- 
ly exclaimed, Is not bread in the number?“ 
FHBireud, ſaid every one with aſtoniſhment! 
« Yes, I gſſure yon, \replied he, f idffairs 
«.g0-01 at.this rate, we: — Iz rea reduced 
4e monopol — next ;parltament (104). 
It is eaſy to ee eonſequences of ſuchia ſyſ- 
tem. Trade was abandoned, and induſtryralmoſt 
totally extipguiſned. It. bringeth (ſaid a member 
*in the Houſc) general prqſit into privnte hands, 
and the end is beggary and bondage. A.: ſingle 
patent, contrived for the advantage of four ra- 
pacious courtiers, occaſioned the utter ruin of 
ſeven or eight thouſand induſtrious ſub- 
jects (ios). This abuſe, and the manner in 
which ſo deſtructive ai prerogative was exerciſ- 
ed. by Elizabeth, is one of the greateſt blots in 
her reign. In vain did parliament interfere. 
The haughty ſovereign would not permit her 
prerogative to be called in queſtion; and the 
more the Houſe endeavoured to procure a re- 
dreſs of the grievance, the more feſolutely was 


"I [ 04) D'Ewes, - 648. | -Hame,: vol. v. p. 439. Pall. 
; Hiſt, vol. iv. P-. 402. (105) D'Ewes, p. 242. | 


it 


P 
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it maintained. In a ſpeech from the thrane, 
at the diſſolution of one of her patliaments, 
whoſe conduct ſhe particularly reſented on that 
account; ſhe told them, That with regard to 
the patents, he hoped that her dutiful and 
« loving ſubjects would not take away her pre- 
« rogattve, Which is the chief flower in her 
« garden, and the principal and head pearl in 
her crown and diadem, but that they would 
rather leave the matter to her diſpoſal.“ 
However, not long after, ſhe iſſued a proclamation 
for reptaling ſome of the moſt obnoxious mono- 
polies; - particularly on ſalt, oil, ſtarch, e. 
for which ſhe received the ſolemn thanks of her 
Commons (6). 


1856 


Nor is / it poſſible totally to acquit this high - Extorti- 


ſpirited-princefs of illegal extortions from her 9% 
ubjects. She is ſaid to have exacted every 
new-year's-day, above 60, ooo crowns, in gifts 
from her dependants; and to bave tai ſed io, oo 
crowns: yearly, by granting licences to Foman 
Catholics and Non- conformiſts, exempling them 
from the penalties which the law impoſed upon 
ſuch las neglected to attend the public ſervice 
of the eſtabliſhed church. She alſo made uſe 


of the prerogative which the crown enjoyed of 


laying an embargo on merchandiſe, if not to 
extort money like her predeceſſor Mary, at leaſt 
to procure at an eaſy rate the commodities ſhe 
wanted (107). 

The 


ableſt ſtateſman of his time, actually built upon 


(106) See her famous ſpeech upon that occaſion, D'Ewes, 


9 659. ah | ; 
(107) Strype's Annals of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 28. 


that 


power of the crown during the reigns of Burleigh's 
the houſe of Tudor, was ſuppoſed 
ſolute and uncontrouled, that Burleigh, the 


ſyſtem of 
to be ſo ab- extortion. 
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that idea, a ſyſtem of extortion, which it is hardly 
poſſible to credit. In a ſpeech he made to the 
queen and council, he propoſed the erection of 
a new court, to be entruſted with a general in- 
1 quiſitorial power over the whole kingdom, for 
| the better correction of abuſes. By ſuch me- 


thods, he aſſerted, Henry VII. had added greatly 
to his revenues; and he expreſſed his full ex- 
1 pectations, that ſuch an inſtitution would pro- 
Wl cure a greater acceſſion to the royal — 
* than Henry VIII. derived from the abolition of 
the abbies, and the ſeizure of the property of 
the church (108). The propoſition was wiſely 
rejected; but it is not a little ſingular, that ſuch 
2 plan ſhould ever meet with the ſmalleſt coun- 

tenance from ſo reſpectable a character. 
Comput- Elizabeth continued the practice, of which fo 
five loans, many examples had been ſhown by her prede- 
ceſſors, of extorting loans from her ſubjects, 
and of 'imprifoning ſuch as ventured to refuſe, 
and although ſhe took care to repay them when 
it was in her power (a very unuſual ſtep with the 
former ſovereigns of England), yet the money 
that was borrowed, lay in the hands of the 
crown without intereft, and confequently ſuch 
loans were productive of conſiderable : loſs to 
thoſe from whom they were exacted. By an 
act in the ſecond year of Richard II. the prero- 
gative of exacting loans had been recogniſed by 
parliament ; at leaſt a clauſe was inſerted, ex- 
empting none who could not produce a reaſor- 
able excuſe; the juſtice of which, the king alone 
had the power of determining. Indeed, this 
right was ſuppoſed to be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed 
in the crown, that Burleigh propoſed to de- 
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(108) Strype's Annals, vol. iv, p. 234. Suppoſed to have 
been anno 1594. | | | 
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mand ageneral loan from the people, equivalent 
to a ſubſidy, which, if the money was not re- 

aid, was in fact impoſing taxes without the 
lochen of parliament 1000 


187 


The ſovereign of a country, which has ſince Foreign 


borrowed ſo many millions, was then occaſion- 
ally obliged to apply to Hamburgh, Cologn, 


Antwerp, and other wealthy cities on the con- 


tinent for ſmall loans. The intereſt ſhe paid 
was generally from 10 to 12 per cent.; and ſhe 
was Arte obliged to furniſh the additional ſe- 


curity of the city of London, and ſometimes - 


the perſonal bonds of her principal miniſters, 
before her wants could be 1tupplied. But the 
wealth of her kingdom increaſing, and her cre- 
dit being fully eſtabliſhed by her frugality, the 
punctuality and ſucceſs, ſhe was at laſt enabled 


to procure at home the money ſhe required, and 
ſhe was no longer dependent on foreigners for 


cuniary aſſiſtance (110). 

a” Ns Se of > 

important” enterpriſes were undertaken at the 
expence of private adventurers, in which Eliza- 
beth took a part in common with her ſubjects, 
and received her proportion of the plunder that 
was captured. On ſome occaſions the ſpoil 
was very unequally divided; particularly anno 
1592, a valuable ſhip having been taken b 

Raleigh and Frobiſher, ſuppoſed to be wort 


200,000). twenty thouſand pounds, a tenth of 


the prize, was all that the queen was entitled 
to from her ſhare of the veſſel. But this ſum 
was far from being ſatisfatory, and they were 
glad to give her 100,000). in full of the claims 
to which they would probably have been made 


(109) Hume, vol. v. p. 460, 
(110) Stevens, p. 246, 


liable 


loan 


e war againſt Spain, many Plunder. 
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hable in favour of ſo potent a partner in the 
adyenture (111). 

It may be proper here to mention her receipt 
ofa ſum of money, which it is not known whe- 
ther it ought to be placed under the head of a 

foreign, loan, or of de plunder. Anno 1571, 
fome merchants gf Genoa had contracted to 
tranſport. 400,000 crowns for the ule of Philip's 
forces in the Netherlands. Th] e ſhips, on board 
of which the mopey was hut, being attacked b 
ſome French privateers, Were. ghd to take ſh 0 

ter in the Engliſh ports ; and the mohey was 
feized by Elizabeth, under the ,Pretence that it 
was the property of the e ,Genoeſe nerchants, 
from whom. ſhe wo. Parry, 0 herſ win 
occaſion for money. reum 

only greatly — 15 t : War ſha 2 
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that it gave riſe. to, l of the Dutch, and 
the independence gh Cir e THY 

he poſſeſſions 9 f. England — the continent 
had been reduced, previous to the ax ion of of 
the houſe of Tudor, to the town, an RT 
derable teri ries of Ca 5155 and eyen 1 8 Hit 

,remnant,of the conqueſts made b dend He te 
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and the Edwards, had been recoyered | 

French, during the Aiſgraceful ere of 
Mary. It was a tgwn which France pay deter- 
mined not to give up, and Wie En lan d could 
not avowedly relinquiſh. , ut as both th. parties 


(114) Camden, p. 466. Hume, vol. v. p. e. 
(112) Hume, * v. p. 194. 


were 


* ey — e 


were equally deſirous of peace, it was at laſt 


agreed upon, that the French ſhould hold Ca- 

lais for the ſpate of eight years, at the end of 
which it was to be reſtored; under the penalty 

of $00,000 crowns ; the receipt of which was 

not to deſtroy Elizabeth's title to that poſſeſſion: 

Five hoſtages were given for the performance of A 
this article, who were afterwards releaſed for 1593- 
the ſum of 220,000 crowns. Her claim, ſuch 

as it was, ſhe ſtill retained; and at the end of 

the ſtipulated period, care was taken to demand 

the reſtitution. The French, however, found 
pretences ſuffictently plauſible to evade their 
engagement; and the queen thought it better 

to {ſubmit to the loſs, than to proſecute ſo doubt- 

ful a title by a war, equally dangerous and ex- 
penſive, and at that time peculiarly unſeaſon- 
able (113). 


It is evident, from this long enumeration of Amount 
the various ſources which contributed to fill the of her in- 


coffers of Elizabeth (many of which were of a come. 
very precarious and uncertain nature), that it 
is impoſſible to eſtimate what was the real value 
of her annual income. Voltaire imagines that it 
exceeded 600,000). a year (114). Hume, on the 
other hand, conjectures, that it fell much ſhort of 


$00,000). (115), and there is every reaſon to 
give full credit to the latter computation. 


A particular account is ſtill extant of the ſpe- Specie 


cie coined during the reign of Elizabeth, to the coined. 


value of 5,513,717). 115 134. of which 4,718,579). 
25, 82d. was in ſilver, and only 798, 138“. 8s. 


43d. in gud This includes filver tb the a- 
mount of 85,646). 19s. 534. employed in coin- 


(113) Carte, vol. iii. p. 460, 
(114) Gen. Rift. vol. iii. p. 85. part v. e. 13. 
(115) Hiſt. vol. v. p. 474. 
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ing the baſe money, iſſued for the uſe of Ire. 


Poſt office. 


Poors 
rates. 


land (116). 

We are told, that the office of poſtmaſter. 
general exiſted in England during this reign (117) 
Some poſt-houſes conſequently muſt have been 
erected. But the poſt-oftice was productive of 
expence and not of revenue, until the time of 


the commonwealth. 


The heavy burden of maintaining the poor, 


which it was imagined would have been pro- 


vided for by voluntary contribution, or would 
have fallen, either on the poſſeſſors of the church- 
lands, or on the ſecular clergy (118), became 
in the reign of Elizabeth, a general tax upon the 
community. The ſituation of the poor, before 
the acts were paſſed for their relief, is repreſent- 


ed as moſt deplorable ; and even after they had 


a legal title to ſupport, the aſſeſſments were ſo 
low, that itis ſaid many periſhed for want (119), 


Beſides the taxes levied for the relief of their 


parochial poor, every pariſh was alſo charged 
from two to eight ſhillings a week for the main- 
tenance of ſick and wounded ſoldiers and ſea- 
men, for whom there was then no regular pro- 


viſion. 


Debts. 


Elizabeth left behind her debts to the amount 
of about 400,000). which were paid by her ſuc- 
ceſſor (120). But that ſum was much more than 
compenſated by the claims to which, at her 


(116) Folkes on Coins, p. 65, Note. 

(117) Camden, p. 261. | 

(11S) It appears from D*Ewes, p. 561, that a bill for te- 
lieving the poor out of impropriations, and other church 1iv- 


ings, was loſt by twenty-nine votes. The Ayes were 11), 


the Noes 146. . 
(119) Stevens, p. 254, 255, 262. | 
(120) Reſtauranda, p. 35. Frag. Reg. p. 12. Parl. Hiſt. vol 


v. p. 147. 


death, 
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4 death, he was entitled. The king of France i | 
owed her 450,000/. The fates of Holland were | 4 
A indebted in no | leſs a ſum than 800,000). a 0.4 
ö conſiderable part of which was paid; aud the 1 
n ſubſidies due Elizabeth, when ſne died, amount- Ft: [} 
f ed to about 450,000). which James received ſoon | 15 | 
1 after his acceſſion (121). 25 - 1:7 
This reign is diſtinguiſned for the laſt example Subſidies $241 
„ in the Engliſh hiſtory of a ſubſidy being rejected remitted 4A 
N by the ſovereign, when offered by the people; 1 ma- 4 
Id and Elizabeth publicly declared on that occaſion, Wha F794 
4 that ſhe conſidered it to be the ſame thing, whe- 4 
0 ther the money they offered was in the pockets 1 
10 of her ſubjects, or in her own exchequer. A 14 
4 ſentiment equally expreſſive of the ſtrength of 1 
. her judgment, and of her confidence in her ſub- $1 
ad jets; and Anno 1585, when the Commons offer- * 
lo ed her a'benevolence, ſhe nobly refuſed it, de- 14 
J) claring that ſhe had no occaſion for money at 4 
* that time (122). | { it 
6d It is a pleaſing circumſtance to be able to re- voluntary 1 
of late the grateful return Elizabeth met with from conttibu- | 5 
ad her ſubjects, for the general popularity of her tions. 14 g 
government, and the great wiſdom and ſucceſs _ 
of her adminiſtration. When her crown was in 1 
_ danger, in conſequence of the warlike prepara- . 
4 tions of Philip king of Spain, who fitted out, 4:44 
an what he called, an Invincible Armada, for the 161 
ar conqueſt of England, and the capture of Eliza- Kt 
beth, the ſpirit and loyalty of the people are li 
hardly to be conceived. The nobility and gen- | 
* try fitted out forty- three ſhips at their own ex- 
liv. pence. London, and the other principal ports 
117 in England, voluntarily equipped double the 
number of veſſels that was demanded. Formi- 
1 dable armies were collected without difficulty 
bf {121) Parl. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 219. (122) D'Ewes, p. 494. 
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or murmur. Every direction given for the bei. 
ter ſecurity of the coaſt, met with a prompt and 
chearful obedience; and each perfon, in pro- 
portion to his ability, tarniſhed pecuniary afh(- 
tance, and gloried in an opportunity of diſplay- 
ing his attachment to his foyereign, and his 
zeal to preſerve the liberties and independence of 
his country. 
Concluſi- Such were the different modes adopted under 
on of this the government of the houſe of Tudor, for raiſ- 
chapter. ing a revenue. During this æra, ſome * 
was made in finance; the advantages of public 
eredit, and of a ſtrict adherence to public faith, 
were diſcovered by the politic and ſagacious 
mittiſters of Elizabeth; and the cuſtoms and 
other branches of the revenue, were rendered 
more productive. But the period is particularly 
remarkable for laying the true foundation of the 
poverty of the crown, and of the conſequent 
power and importance of the commons. When 
the emperor Charles V. was told, that Henry 
had ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, he judicioufly 
remarked, that the king of England had killed 
tie hen that laid him the golden eggs. In 
fact, the opulence of the church was always a 
ſure reſource for the crown to look up to. The 
clergy could hardly evade any burthen the king 
thought proper to impoſe. When, in addition 
therefore to the royal domains, the property of 
the church was ſquandered, the ſovereign had 
nothing to depend upon but the aſſiſtance of the 
nation at large, through the medium of its re- 
preſentatives; and Eligabeth's ſucceſſors found, 
that fuch aſſiſtance could not be procured with- 
out redreſſing the grievances of the people, and 
agreeing to ſuch farther ſecurity for their rights 
and privileges, as they thought proper to de- 


mand. | 
CHAP. 


. 
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CH A p. IX. 


Of the Revenue of England, from the Acceon of 


the Houſe of Stuart to the Revolution 1688. 


Tur acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart to the 
throne of England, and the conſequent union 
of the two crowns, it was imagined, would have 
been at once attended with the moſt beneficial 
conſequences to both kingdoms. But, unfor- 
tunately, ſuch happy proſpects were blaſted, 
firſt, by the imbecility of this monarch's cha- 
rater, and afterwards by the - infatuation and 
obſtinacy of his ſucceſſors. - Whereas, if James 
had acted with vigour and prudence, and his 
poſterity had avoided the rocks of defpotiſm, 
and of tyranny, on which they ſplit, theſe! king- 
doms might have arrived at their full matu- 


rity and ſtrength at a much earlier period. But 
the domeſtic quarrels of England, beſides re- 


tarding her progreſs towards maturity and 
ſtrength, enabled France to acquire a degree 
of power and influence which could not after- 
wards be checked without the utmoſt efforts; 
and the uſual revenues of the country being 
inadequate. to | ſuch exertions, the foundation 
was unfortynately, but almoſt neceſſarily laid, 
of that heavy load of debt with which we are 
now incumbered. Sp 

In addition to the weakneſs of this monarch's 
conduct, and the high-notions which both he 
and his ſucceſſors entertained of the inherent 
prerogatives of the crown, other circumſtances 
concurred to retard the Britiſh monarchy in its 
progreſs towards its meridian ſtrength and glory. 
The former jealouſy and rancour between the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh and the Scots ſtill continued ; and every 


plan of nniting the two countries encountered, 5 
particularly on the part of the Engliſh parliament, ¶ un 
much obſtruction. The attention of both king. re 
doms was alſo taken up by religious controver. an 
ſies; and, at laſt, a fatal Panos aroſe with re- inc 
gard to the revenue of the crown, and the fran- go 
chiſes of the people, and indeed, reſpectig Wi rig 
every branch of the conſtitution, however im- lib 
portant or minute; and the conſequence was, N cy 
a ſeries of calamities, which even the hiſtory a | 
of England can hardly parallel. FC 

The circumſtances have already been pointed the 
out, which had contributed to diminiſh the in- tar 
come of the crown, ariſing from the aliens- Wi of 
tion of the royal domains, and the deſtruction WM wit 

of that ancient ſource of revenue, the grea tan 
wealth and property of the church, which, after 
having been ſeized by the ſovereign, was waſt- 

ed, without leaving a remnant to enrich the ex. 
chequer. But the royal income rapidly di- 

miniſhed, not only in nominal amount, but alſo f 

in real value. After the diſcovery of America, wh 

ſpecie became every day more plentiful in ¶ the 
every part of Europe; and the conſequence ll aft 
was, ſuch an addition to the price of all com- thi 
modities, as rendered the ſame revenue much bu 
leſs efficient than formerly. Thus the crown Lei 
was reduced to poverty, at a time when it was Lr 
natural for the ſovereign to aſpire to an equali- » 


ty, in point of magnificence and expence, witl 
the other monarchs of Europe; or, at leaſt, to Wt © 
preſerve the ſame appearance when compared Wh am 
to his own ſubjects, by which the rank and due 
dignity of his predeceſſors had been ſupported. 
Whilſt theſe circumſtances led the crown to 
wiſh for a great and independent revenue, the 

| | people s: 
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people reluctantly ſubjected themſelves to 
every unuſual burden; and were determined, 
unleſs in a legal manner, by the votes of their 
repreſentatives in parliament, not to part with 
any ſhare of the property acquired by their own 
induſtry and labour. Learning alſo began to 
flouriſh, and to be very generally diffuſed ; the 
rights of mankind, both to civil and religious 
liberty, were every day more frequently diſ- 
cuſſed, and the more they were examined, 
appeared the clearer and better founded ; and 
— natural differences of opinion, between 
the crown and the people, as to thoſe impor- 
tant articles, diſputes aroſe which, in the reign 
of this monarch's ſucceſſor, were attended 
with circumſtances equally ſingular and impor 
tant (1). 


Revenue of JAMES I. 


It might naturally be expected, that a prince 
who had been ſo long accuſtomed to live upon 
the ſlender revenue which Scotland could then 
afford, would have carried with him to the 
throne of England ſome inclination to frugality ; 
but the contrary was viſible during his whole 
reign: and though, in conſequence of his great 
care to avoid engaging in wars, his expences 
were almoſt entirely of a domeſtic and perſonal 
nature, yet they conſtantly exceeded his in- 
come; particularly in the year 1610, to the 
amount of 81,000). (2), though afterwards re- 
duced in 1617, to 36,617). a year (3). The 

| '.._ excels, 

(1) Hume, vol. vi. p. 47. 

(2) Comm. Journ. —— l 3 


5. 
(3) See an AbſtraQ, . or fie Declaration of the preſent 
State of his Majeſty's 3 London, printed for M. 8, 
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exceſs, he truſted, parliament would ſometime 
or other ſupply, and therefore could hardly 


be prevailed upon to make the neceſſary re. 


trenchments, or to eſtabliſh any economical ar. 
rangement. 5 


Expences. 


Though this monarch is repreſented, by: 
great hiſtorian, as but little addicted to luxuri. 
ous expences (4), yet it is difficult to reconcil 
ſuch an opinion with the events of his reign, 
He kept up three courts; one for himſelf, ano- 
ther for his queen, and a third for his eldeſ 
ſon; being at leaſt one more than had eve 
been. maintained by any former king of Eng. 
land. His brother-in-law, the king of Der- 
mark, twice viſited the court of London, and 
James was far from diſcouraging the expence 
which ſuch viſits neceſſarily occaſioned. The 
charges attending the marriage of the king 
daughter to the Elector Palatine, including the 
portion of that princeſs, amounted to 93, 278 
a much larger ſum than had been expended by 
any of his predeceſſors on a ſimilar occaſion ; and 
this prince, who had not a ſpark of avarice it 
his compoſition, but loved delicate and luxur: 
ous living, was far from being ſparing in-the 
expences of his table (5). 75 


2. Bounty Tt was at firſt imagined, that the king's pro 


to favou- 
Ites. 


digality to thoſe for whom he entertained 1 


anno 1651, p. 9. Reprinted in Sommer's ColleQion 0 
Tracts, 3 Coll. vol. ii. c 

(4) Hume, vol. vi. p. 172. 

(5) In Macaulay's Hiſtory of England, we have man) 
inſtances of this monarch's profuſion. See vol. i. p. 22, 34 
note 39. 65. 88. 104. 114. 153, c. 


regard ) 
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regard, originated from national attachments. 
His inconſiderable gifts and bounty to ſome of 
Ine Scotch nobility. and gentry who attended 
im to England; and in particular, the unme- 
rited favours which he conferred on the infa- 
ous Car, earl of Somerſet, were attributed 


ames clearly demonſtrated, that he could be as 
drofuſe to an Engliſh, as to a Scotch favourite. 
is bounty to Villiers duke of Buckingham was 
nlimited. This deſpicable minion, formed by 
ature, to be only the pageant of a court, 
as raiſed, at once, to the ſummit of power, 
pf honour, and of wealth. The higheſt offices 
of the ſtate were centered in his perſon; the 
oft important tranſactions were conducted ac- 
Wording to his humour and caprice; and, whilſt 
is enemies were openly diſcountenanced, thoſe 
ho boaſted of the moſt diſtant connection with 


The Humſelf, or his family, were enriched with the 
ing; Whnoft unbounded profuſion (6). 
; the WW The king was not contented with giving his 
27). Havourites all the lucrative employments of the 
d by tate, and conſiderable grants from the royal 
and WHomains, but gifts in money, of great value, 
e 11 vere alſo laviſhed on them. In the firſt four- 
xurl- een years of his reign, 424;469). were thus 
1-the Nrpended (7). One of his minions, Rich, after- 
ards created earl of Holland, happened to 
pro whiſper in the king's preſence, how happy it 
ed 1 Would make him, to be maſter of a ſum of 
oney, amounting to 3oool. which a porter 
ion 0 Aras carrying to the treaſury ; and in conſe- 
quence of ſo trivial a circumſtance, the whole 
mary Woad was given to him by his generous ſove- 
2, 34 


(6) Hume, vol. vi. p. 79. 
gard, (7 AbſtraQt, Sc. p. 16, 


0 a blind partiality for his countrymen. But 
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reign(8). It is ſaid, by the Engliſh writer, pet. 
that James did not make the proper diſtinction, Mies, 
between pounds Scots, and pounds Engliſh, and the 
that lord Saliſbury was unable to convince him 1 
of the immenſity of one gift, until he had an-. pre 
fully brought a conſiderable part of the ſum, in Mon 
ſpecie, into his royal preſence, when it appear an 


ed ſo enormous, that the king, for once, ordered Mh 


his bounty to be diminiſhed (q). eve 
It has already been obſerved, that in the reign Mito - 


of Wales. of Henry III. his eldeſt ſon, afterwards Edward |. for 


- firſt fourteen years of King James, p. 11. 


had an income of only 15,000 marks; but af- 
ter the conqueſt of Wales, the revenues of tha 
principality, together with the dutchy of Cor 
wall and earldom of Cheſter, were given to the 
eldeſt ſon of the reigning monarch, to defray 
the charges of his court. Theſe poſſeſſions yield 
ed, in the time of Edward the Black Prince, 
99821. 125. 7d. which was then a very conſider. 
able income. But James exceeded all his pre- 
deceſſors, in his liberality to the heir apparent: 
for he beſtowed on Henry prince of Wales, his 
eldeſt ſon, a clear revenue amounting to 51,415). 
equal to at leaſt 150,000). of money at this time, 
Henry, whoſe death is much regretted by all 
the hiſtorians of that reign, had given early in- 
dications of great application, joined to the 
ſtrongeſt natural powers; and he ſeems to have 
been well entitled to every poſſible mark of his 
father's attention and liberality. His premature 
death was therefore juſtly conſidered as a great 
national loſs, it being more than probable, that 
his talents, equally ſplendid and popular, were 


18) Hume, vol. vi. p. 173. | f 
(9) Twelve pounds Scotch, make but one pound ſterling. 
The ſtory may be ſeen in the Hiſtorical Narration of the 


better 
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better calculated than thoſe of his brother Char- 


Iles, to prevent the fatal diſtractions by which 


the conſtitution was overwhelmed. 


During the reign of James, as well as of his 4. Ireland. 


predeceſſor, Ireland continued to be a heavy load 
on the exchequer of this country. At one time, 
an army of 19,000 men was 9 up there, 
whoſe maintenance, from the high pay which 
even the common ſoldiers received, amounting 
to eight pence a day, was not a little burthen- 
ſome. K ws alſo neceflary to tranſmit the 
money from England, in conſequence of the 
low ſtate of the Iriſh treaſury (10). 


The Elector Palatine was induced, by his own 5. Palati- 


ambition, and his reliance on the countenance nate. 
and aid of the powerful monarchy of England, 
to engage in a plan of adding to his former ter- 
ritories, the kingdom of Bohemia ; and when 
he proved unſucceſsful in this attempt, and was 
even driven from his patrimonial poſſeſſions, he 
put the Engliſh nation and its ſovereign to ver 
conſiderable ex pences. James aſſerts in a ſpeec 
to parliament, that beſides the voluntary contri- 
butions of the Engliſh remitted to the Palatine, 
he had expended a very conſiderable ſum in his 
cauſe (11). The king's pacific diſpoſition, _ 
is 


(10) Hume, p. 59. 178. 

(11) What the ſum actually is, is very difficult to under- 
ſtand from the obſcurity of the following paſſage: I per- 
* mitted a voluntary contribution to preſerve the Palatinate, 
which came to a great ſum; for that purpoſe, I borrowed 
* alſo 75,0001, of my brother of Denmark, and now have 
* ſent to him to make it up 100,000). and all this have 
* I done with the charge of embaſſadors and otherwiſe, 
which hath riſen-to an infinite ſum, which I have borne 
. myſelf, and hath coſt me above 200, oool. in preſerving 
2 the Palatinate from invading; finding no hope of the reſt, 

beſides 300,600/. and beſides the voluntary — 
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his confidence in his own ſkill in the arts of ne. 
gotiation, had made him endeavour to procure 
a reſtoration of the Palatinate, by means of 2 
treaty ; but finding that mode ineffectual, he was 
obliged to have recourſe to arms, in which he 
proved equally unfortunate. | 
6. Navy. Eefore the reign of Elizabeth, the navy, ex- 
cepting in time of war, was not an expenſive 
department. In her time it amounted to 
zo, oool. (12). But James was at firſt particu- 
larly attentive to his fleet, and annually expend- 
ed 50,000). in repairing and keeping up this 
bulwark of his. kingdom, excluſively of timber 
from the royal foreſts, to the amount of 436,000], 
He afterwards abated 25,000). per annum in this 
important article (13). N 
7. Eliza>2 The only remaining material expence incur- 
beth's red by James, was paying off the debts of Eli- 
debts. zabeth, amounting to about 400, oool. bei 
money borrowed upon the credit of ſubſidies, 
the produce of which he received. Nothing 
can be more diſguſting than to hear this ſum, 
and the charges of her funeral, made uſe of as 
ſtrong. arguments with parliament, to augment 
their ſupplies, In return for ſuch, a crown as 
England, James ought ſurely. to have defrayed, 
— notice or complaint, the ſmall incum- 
brances of his generous predeceſſor, and the in- 
ſignificant coſt of her interm ent. 
Let us next conſider from what ſources his 
revenue was derived. e 


The King's Speech, 3oth January, 1620. Franklyn's An- 

nals, p. 350. See an abſtract of the ſpeech in Latin, Lords 

Journals, vol. iii. p. 8. 1 FR | 
(12) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 8. Stevens, p. 272. 
(13) Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 316. nt 
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Reſources. | | 1 
1. 


4 
Though almoſt every reign ſince William the i. Demc,-- | 1 
Norman ſat upon the throne, had been produc- He. 1 
tive of ſome diminution of the landed property 1 
of the crown, yet it ſtill continued to be of con- 13 
fiderable value. The nominal rent was ſmall 1 
(amounting at James's acceſſion to the ſum of I! | 
only 32,000). per annum (14).—— [t was well 4 
known, however, to be worth more; and in- i-Jj 
deed it afterwards yielded about £0,000). a car. 4 
An attempt was made, in the beginning of this _ 
reign, to procure a ſtrict entail of the crown - K 
lands on the king and his ſucceſſors for ever: Ihe | 
but a bill for that purpoſe, though paſſed by the 
lords, was rejected by the commons; and James, 
finding no obſtruction to the ſale of thoſe lands, 
continued the practice, and raiſed by that means 144 
no leſs a ſum than 775, oool. (15) | | 
The rights which the king enjoyed as lord 2. Fendal [ 
paramount, ſtill remained a badge of the feudal preroga- {94 
ſlavery of the Engliſh. Purveyance in particular 1154 
was carried to ſuch a height, that the officers of | 9 


the crown compelled the people to take for their 
commodities: whatever price they choſe. to of- 
fer (16); and all the feudal prerogatives had 
become ſo intolerable, that parliament propoſed 
to ſettle an independent revenue on the crown 
in their ſtead: An agreement was likely to have 


(14) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 52. 

(15). Brief Declaration, &c. p. 10. > 
(46) For inſtance, in the beginning of the enſuing reign, 
it was complained of, that tile purveyors would not onl 
give ſix pence for a dozen of pigeons, , worth fix {hillings ; 
and two pence for a fowl, worth one ſhilling and fix pence 
in the market. Comm. Journals, 25th of May, 1626. vol. i. 


p. 864. 5 
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been entered into, at the rate of 200,000). a 
year (17); when, in conſequence of diſputes 
between the king and his parliament as to other 
matters, the plan was rendered aboruve. 

The reign of James furniſhes us with the laſt 
example in the Engliſh hiſtory of any aid being 
levied on the knighting of the king's eldeſt fon, 
and the marriage of his eldeſt” daughter. The 
act on which the firſt claim was founded, though 
of a very old date (18), had been frequently 
carried into execution by 2 predeceſſors; 
and Henry, the prince of Wales, was ſuch a 
favourite with the people, and the whole was 
managed with ſuch moderation, that it yielded 


a conſiderable ſum (19). The other tax on the 
marriage of James's daughter to the elector Pa- 


latine produced 20, 500“. It is remarked, that 
a century had elapſed ſince this aid had been 


_ demanded ; no opportunity having occurred ſince 


the reign of Henry VII. whoſe eldeſt daughter 
Margaret was married to James IV. of Scotland; 
in conſequence of which alliance, James himſelf 
inherited the crown of England. 

The firſt parliament har James aſſembled, 
granted him, according to former practice, the 
duties of tunnage and poundage for life. But the 
more productive this branch of the revenue. be- 
came, the greater anxiety did the crown feel to 
enjoy it in its own right, without the neceſſity 
of any application to parliament. Thence ori- 

inated the diſpute ſo warmly conteſted between 
— and his commons, with regard to the 


power of levying cuſtoms, and of adding to the 


(17) Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 264. 267. 
(18) 25 Edw. III. | 
119) £21,800. See Brief Declaration, &c. p. 10. 
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rates of the duties that were impoſed (20.) 
The payment of cuſtoms by natives, at leaſt to 
any amount, certainly originated in the grants. 
of parliament ; but the crown had ſo long re- 
ceived theſe duties, that it began to conſider 
the cuſtoms as a permanent branch of its reve- 
nue. Both Mary and Elizabeth had ſhown 
James the example of altering the rates on ſome 
particular commodities. The ſame practice he 
intended to purſue, and to carry to a conſider- 
able height, though he was at firſt cautious not 
to give umbrage by any important alteration. 


But the commons took fire at the principle, fore- Ann 


ſeeing to what lengths it might be extended ; 1610. 
and, indeed, paſſed a bill, aboliſhing theſe addi- 
tional impoſitions, which the houſe of lords 


thought proper to reject (21). The next parlia- ,,,, 


ment was proceeding to take ſimilar ſteps, 16.4. 
when it was ſuddenly diſſolved; and thus the 
diſpute remained undetermined in this mo- 
narch's reign. | 

The amount of the cuſtoms was rapidly in- 
creaſing. At James's acceſſion they yielded 
only 127, oo. a year. The following is a ſtate 
of their produce, anno 1613. 


(20) Among ſeveral treatiſes publiſied upon this ſubjeR, 
the beſt in ſupport of the 21094 — of the crown, is, 
Ihe queſtion concerning impoſitions, fully ſtated,” by 
Sir John Davis, his Majeſty's Attorney General. Printed 
anno 1656, And the beſt defence of the rights of the people, 
* The Liberty of the Subject maintained againſt the pre- 
* tended Power of Impoſitions.“ By William Hackwell. 
Printed anno 1641, | : | 

(21) Hume, vol. vi. p. 51. 
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At the Port of London. 


Outwards - - 661,322 16 7 
P - Rs ti 


£109,572 18 4 
In all the Out-ports. 
Outwards £25,471 19 7 


Total = £ 148,075 7 8 


And, towards the cloſe of this reign, they 
amounted to about 190, oool. 72 

The diſproportion between London and the 
out- ports is very great; and proves how conſi- 


derable a ſhare of the commerce of this country 


has uniformly centered in the capital. 

It was aſſerted by the famous Lord Saliſbury, 
ina ſpeech to parliament, that there are but three 
inſtances in the Engliſh hiftory for 60e years, 
o_- to James's acceſſion, of a ſupply being re- 

uſed by the commons when requeſted by the 
ſovereign (22); and the firſt parliament that 


James aſſembled was as frugal of the public 


money as any of its predeceffors, and would 


grant nothing but tunnage- and poundage. The 
king, finding them determined, and being un- 
willing to have it ſuppoſed that his parliament 
and he were at variance, took the ſtrange ſtep of 


ſending a meſſage to the houſe, that he deſired 


(22) Comm. Journ. vol. i. p. 395. Hume obſerves, that 
randy; was miſtaken in this afſertion, Vol. vi. p. 72. 
ote R. ; 
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no ſupply, and was reſolved not even to accept 
of a ſubſidy (23), when every perſon knew, there 
was nothing he ſo anxiouſly wiſhed. The 
grants he received, during the whole courſe 
of his reign, were only as follows. 


A. D. Year of Subs. Fit. 
his reign. 

1606 — 3 — 3 — 6 

1610 — 7 — 1 — 1 
wa 10 


Theſe were all the ſupplies granted by parlia- 
ment; and of theſe, it is ſaid by Hume, that 
the three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, granted 
anno 1624, amounting to about 300,000). being 
paid to parliamentary commiſſioners, ought not 
to be ſtated to the king's perſonal account (24). 
But this idea has been fully refuted by the 
female hiſtorian of this reign, who remarks 
that, though the commiſſioners received the 
money, yet they were totally ignorant how it 
was expended ; and as they were obliged to 
anſwer all money draughts made upon them 
by the crown, their power was merely nominal. 
One penny of this money (the king declar- 
* ed) ſhall not be beſtowed but in ſight of 
* your committees: but whether I ſhall ſend 
two thouſand, or ten thouſand, whether by 
% ſea or land, Eaſt or Weſt, by diverſion or 
< otherwiſe, by invaſion upon the Bavarian, 


(23) Comm. Journ. vol. i. p. 246. Ry 
(24) Vol, vi. p. 172. | 
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% or. the Emperor, you muſt leave that to your 
«© king(25).” It appears that a ſubſidy produced 
about 70,000). and a fifteenth about 36,500). (26); 
conſequently, the whole parliamentary grants 
received by James, amounted to about a mil. 
lion. To this, there are to be added about 
twelve ſubſidies from the clergy, which, at 
20,0001. each, would produce 240,000). ; and 
one of. the clerical ſubſidies was at the rate of 
ſix, and not of tour ſhillings in the pound; and 
therefore yielded 10,000). additional. One year 
with another, it 1s probable that he received, 
by parliamentary and clerical grants, about 


| 60,000). per annum, during the courſe of his 


reign. 
6. Sale of 2 had a price affixed to each rank of no- 
honours. bility, on the payment of which a 


gout was 
made out. The dignities of Baron, Viſcount, 
and Earl, might be bought at the rate of ten, 
fifteen, and twenty thouſand pounds : and we 
are told of four earls who purchaſed their re- 


ſpective patents, at the ſum fixed upon, in one 


year (27). But the moſt complete inſtance of 
this mode of raiſing money, either in the rei 
of James, or, indeed, in the Exigliſn hiſtory, 1s 
the creation of baronets. It is ſuppoſed, by our 
hiſtorians, that this was a plan inyented by Lord 
Saliſbury : but it is more probable that the idea 
originated with Sir Robert Cotton, who drew 
up, anno 1609, an account of “ the manner in 
* which the kings of England ſupported and 
e repaired their eſtates.” In this he remarks, 

(25) Macaulay's Hiſt, vol. i. p. 25 1. | 
(. 26) See Brief Declaration, &c. p. 70 and 51. Fifteenths 
formerly produced leſs, on account of the great deduQions 
made for decayed towns. GEL EN 


(27) Franklyn's Annals, p. 33. 
| that, 
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that, if his majeſty would make a degree of 
« honour hereditary as baronets, next under 


«« barons, ang grant them in tail, taking of every 
« one 1000). in fine, it would raiſe, with eaſe, 


« 100,000).; and, by a judicious election, be a 


e means to content thoſe worthy perſons in the 
« commonwealth, that by the confuſed admiſ- 
© ſion of many knights of the Bath, hold them- 
« ſelves diſgraced (28).” The plan was carried 
into execution anno 1611: each baronet, by way 
of purchaſe for the honour, became bound to 
maintain thirty foot ſoldiers for three years, at 
eight pence a day each, to aſſiſt the king's 
troops in the reduction of Ulſter in Ireland.— 
The price conſequently was 1095/7. Ninety- 
three were created, the ſale of whoſe patents 


yielded 98,5508. (29) - 


Among the other ſources of diſſention be- 7, Mono- 
tween James and his parliaments, that which polies.- 


reſpected monopolies was of peculiar impor- 
tance, being equally connected with the com- 
merce and the revenue of the country. The 
king had annulled, of his own. accord, all patents 
for monopolies by which any ſpecies of domeſ- 


(28) This curious treatiſe is contained in a ſmall volume, 
entitled, ©* Cottoni Poſthuma,“ printed anne 1672 : and 
the very ſame work, with ſome trifling alterations and differ- 
ences, is printed anne 1715, under the title of A Treatiſe 
Hof the Rights of the Crown, by William Noy, Eſq. col- 
* lefted anno 1634.” As Noy's work is printed ſeparately, I 
have in general, referred to it, But the work was certainly 
compoſed in the reign of James I. and moſt probably by 
Sir Robert Cotton. Dr. Smith, in his Life of Sir Robert 
Cotton, ſays, that it was drawn up at the deſire of the Earl 
of Northampton, and that there are two copies of it in the 
Cotton library, one in Latin, and the other in Engliſh, as 
publiſhed in the Poſthuma. See Carte's full Vindication of 
the Anſwer to the Byſtander, p. 38. | 


(29) Brief Declaration, &c. p. 11. Eeides ſome after 
creations. | 
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tic induſtry was fettered : but all foreign trade, 
that of France excepted, was poſſeſſed by exclu- 
five companies; and hence the gavigation and 
commerce of the kingdom, were every day ſen- 


+ Thus. (in the ſtrong ex- 


preſſions of Hume) the trade of England was 


* brought into the hands of a few rapacious en- 
4 groffers ;. and all proſpect of future improve- 


* ment was for ever ſacrificed to a little tem- 


* porary advantage to the fovereign (30). 
Anno 1621, a patent which had been granted to 


Sir Giles Montpeſſon and Sir Thomas Michel, 


for licenfing inns and ale-houſes, and another to 
Sir Edward Villiers, for the ſole making of gold 
and ſilver lace, came into diſcuſſion. The powers 
given to theſe patentees were ſo very exorbitant, 
and ſo rigoroufly carried into execution, that 
they naturally excited the indignation of parlia- 


ment. —Lelverton, the attorney-general, was 


LY 


fined 15,0008. for having drawn up the patents: 
Michel and Montpeſſon were puniſhed by fines, 


*contiſcation; and impriſonment ; and even Vil 
' Hers, though ſupported by all the credit of his 
brother the Duke of Buckingham, ſuffered a 


Anno 
1024. 


ſpecies of baniſnment under the appearance of 


being employed in a foreign embaſſy (31). At laſt 
an act was paſſed, by which all monopolies were 


condemned as contrary to law, and the known 


$. Loans. 


liberties of the people (32): An act which ought 
for ever to have put an end to fo deftruCtive 3 
grievance. | 

As early as the year 1604, James had begun 
the dangerous practice of compelling his ſub- 


jects to lend him money on the fecurity of thc 


(30) Hume, vol. vi. p. 2. 
61) Parl. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 382. Hume, vol vi. p- 108. 
(32) 21 Jac. cap. 3. | 
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privy-ſeal: but it is not known how much he 
then procured, or whether any part of it was 
repaid (33). Two hundred thouſand pounds 
were afterwards extorted under the ſame pre- 
tence. James's opinion on the ſubject, he took 
no pains to conceal : for when the commons 
petitioned, that no man ſhould. be enforced to 
l:nd money, or to give a reaſon why he would 
not, the king returned for anſwer, that in mat- 
ters of loans, he would refuſe no reaſonable ex- 
cuſe ; but that he did not wiſh to have his con- 
duct directed by precedents drawn from the 
reigns of uſurping princes, or a people too 
bold and wanton (434). 

James exacted, anne 1613, a ſum to the 9. Bene- 
amount of 3 2, 00. under the name of a benevs- volences. 
lence; but fo ſmall an advantage was certainly | 
no compenſation. for the odium and unpopula- 
rity of the meaſure. Nor was he much more 
ſucceſsful in his ſecond attempt: for though the 


Vil caſe was ſaid to be ſo urgent that it could not 
his brook the delays that would attend aſſem- 
dz bling the parliament, and though it was col- 
- of lected to ſupport the popular cauſe of the Elec- 
lat tor Palatine, yet the people, anxious to diſcou- 


rage ſo pernicious a practice, at firſt very ſlowly 
and reluctantly contributed (35). 


own 1 a 5 | y 

ught The neceſſities to which this monarch was re- 10. 

ve a duced, made him conclude a treaty. with the _— 
States of Holland on terms, in a pecuniary view, Dutch. 

gun 

5 h- (33) Stevens, p. 269. f 

ehe (34) Macaulay 's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 60. 


(35) This benevolence became at laſt more productive. 
One arnes, a citizen of London, who refuſed to contribute, 
being ordered to prepare himſelf for carrying a diſpatch to 
keland, had the meanneſs to ſubmit to pay his quota; and 
no one afterwards ventured to deny his proportion. See 
Hume, yol, vi, p. 140. Note G. | 
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Dutch were indebted to Elizabeth to the amount 


the important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille 
and Rammekins, as a ſecurity for her debt: but 


James inherited from his predeceſſor. He alk 
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indeed rather beneficial to himſelf, though, on 


the whole, not a little favourable to the Ney 
Republic. It has already been ſtated, that the 


of 800,000/. Of this ſum 200,000). had been 
paid to James, and he was to receive the re- 
mainder at the rate of 40,000). per annum, until 
the whole was diſcharged. But the payment 
depended upon a very uncertain contingency, 
namely, the continuation of a truce concluded 
between Spain and the United Provinces. The 
politic Elizabeth had been put in poſſeſſion of 


the expences of the garrifons (which England 
was obliged to ns, amounted to 26,000). 1 
year: conſequently 14,000/. was all the clex 
profit that accrued from the annual payment; 
and the whole ſum which the king could poſſibly 
receive, in the ſpace of fifteen years, after de. 
fraying the neceſſary charges, was only 210,000. 
The Dutch, however, being anxious fully to 
cſtabliſh their independence, which remained iu 
ſecure, whilſt theſe important fortreſſes, the 
very keys of their country, continued in the 
hands of England, offered to take the garriſons 
into their own pay, and to give James 250,000. 
for the immediate poſſeſſion (36). The term: 
were accepted; and from the day on whici 
theſe cautionary towns were evacuated, tlie conr 
plete eſtabliſhment of the Dutch republic may 
be dated. Nor was this the only money tha 


yh, Pa wo mm FT _ ted fro kd #_ wma Mas as tuho wc 


received 60,000). of the debt which Henry IV. 
of France owed to that princeſs (37). 


(36) Hume, vol. vi. p. 80. 
(37) Brief Declaration, &c. p. 11. 


Ant 
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Anno 1608, the Dutch were compelled to pay 11. Li- 
an acknowledgement for the liberty of fiſhing on cence for 
the Britiſh coaſts : a ſource of revenue, which * 
was attempted to be more fully enforced during 
the enſuing reign. | | 

The laſt ſource of James's wealth aroſe from 12. Fines, 
the heavy fines which it was then cuſtomary to 
inflict. Forty thouſand pounds were impoſed 
upon the earl of Northumberland, and the lords 
Mordaunt and Stourton, who were ſuſpected of 
having ſome knowledge of the famous gunpow- 
der plot, and of concealing it from the king and 
his miniſters. Sir John Bennet, judge of the 
Prerogative Court, was fined 20,000). The ce- 
lebrated chancellor Bacon was ſentenced to pay 
49,000]. which however was remitted. The 
ear] of Suffolk, who held the office of lord high 
treaſurer, was fined 30,000). by the court of 
Star- chamber; and the earl of Middleſex, in 
conſequence »f a parliamentary impeachment, 
was condemned to pay 50,000/, If theſe fines 
had been all exacted, they would have yielded 
the ſum of x84,000/. and would have proved no 

{mall addition to this monarch's impoveriſhed 
exchequer (48). _ | 

A particular account has been publiſhed of Amount 
James's revenue, during the firſt fourteen years of his te- 
of his reign, from which it appears, that his Oey 
ordinary income did not exceed 450,863). that 

the extraordinary ſums he had received dut- 

ing that time, amounted to 2, 200,000/. and 

that his ordinary diſburſements exceeded his 


(38) From the brief declaration of his majeſty's revenue, 
p. 41. it appears, that many of theſe were compounded for 
ſmall ſums, making in all about 16,000/. to which there is 


to be added 4000/, of fines for new buildings in and about 
London. | | 
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Anno 
1624, 


Lottery. 
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permanent income 36,6171. a year (39): Ann 
1610, lord Saliſbury declared in parliament, 


that the king was burdened with a great and 


urgent debt of go, ooo. His income, from 
all the different ſources above enumerated, 


was probably about 600,000). though his per- 


manent revenue, including the grants of parlia- 
ment, could not much exceed 500,000). 2 
year; eſpecially, as during the latter part of 
his reign, he had ſome reaſon' to complain of 
the parſimony of his commons. But that ſum 
was ſufficient to carry on the government of 
England in thoſe days, under a frugal monarch, 
and in peaceful times, though very inadequate 
to the ſplendid manner in which James wiſhed 
to live, and to thoſe plans of hoſtility againſt the 


houſeof Auſtria, into which the commons would 


willingly have plunged him. | 

The A atterwards proſecuted by the long 
parliament, of raiſing money, by-aboliſhing the 
order of biſhops, and ſelling the lands belonging 
to the church, was firſt planned in the reign of 
James, and at one period was not a little en- 
couraged by his favourite Buckingham (40). But 
the views and politics of the court, upon Char- 


| les's acceſſion, took a very oppoſite direction. 
y OpPO 


The firſt lottery to any amount ever known 
in England, at leaſt drawn under the ſanction 
of public authority, was in this reign. The 
profit of it was principally dedicated to the ex- 
pences attending the eſtabliſhments of our ſet- 


tlements in America (41), to. retain the domi- 


nion of which, the produce of ſo many lotteries, 


(39) An Abſtract, or brief Declaration of the preſent State 
of his Majeſty's Revenue p. 5, and 9. 

(40) Hume, vol. vi. p. 142. Macaulay, vol. i. p. 230. 

(41) Mort. vol. ii. p. 512. 
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If 
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loans and taxes, has of late been ineffectually 


nd expended. A 
'm The quantity of ſpecie coined in the reign of Coin. 
d, James was about 5,432,000). of which 3,566,000). 
er- was in gold, and only 1,763, ooo. in ſilver (42). 
la- It ſtill continued to be the practice to iſſue ſome 
a baſe money for the uſe of Ireland. 1 
of It is impoſſible, in this place, not to regret 9 
of the want of a performance which lord chancellor 
um Bacon intended to compoſe upon the finances of 44 
of England. In a letter to king James, dated 24 43 
ch, January 1618, he ſays, God having done ſo 1 
ate * great things for your majeſty, it reſteth that m0 
led « you do ſo much for yourſelf, as to go through N 
the according to your good beginnings) with the * 
ud © rectifying and ſettling of your eſtate and means, 1 
* which only is wanting: hoc rebus defuit unum. uÞ 
eng I therefore, whom only love and duty to your 9 4 
the * majeſty, and your royal line, hath made a finan- 1: 
ing . cier, do intend to preſent unto your majeſty, Hl 
＋ * a perfect book of your eſtate, like a perſpective #1 
en- © £laſs, to ſhew your eſtate nearer to your ſight, 44 
But e beſeeching your majeſty to conceive, that if 44 
ar- 1 have not attained to that, that I would do bY 
; in this which is not proper for me in my *Þ1 
wn element, I ſhall make your majeſty amends "T1 
ion in ſome other thing in which I am better 1 
che ** bred (43).“ It does not appear that this pro- I. 
ex- miſe was ever fulfilled; and the only valuable 14 
ſet- work of this great author, connected with fi- 
mi- nance, at this time known, is an account of the 6 
ies, lately erected office of Compoſition for Aliena- | 


tions, ſaid to have been compoſed in the reign 
State = 1 oC 

(42) Folkes on Coins. 

(43) Bacon's Works, fol. edit. vol. iv. p. 673. Perhaps, 
the © Brief Declaration of the preſent State of his Majeſty's 
Kevenue,“ was drawn up to aſſiſt this diſtinguiſhed author 
in the taſk he had undertaken, * c 
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of Queen Elizabeth, about the end of the year 
1598; which, though not written upon an im- 
portant branch of revenue, yet fully proves 
what this great genius was capable of effecting, 
had he dedicated his time and his abilities to a full 
inveſtigation of the extenſive ſubject he had pro- 
poſed. 


6 HA 24 -B- 6 4 


It is difficult to judge impartially of the im- 
portant! events which took place during the 
reign of this unfortunate monarch. 

On the one hand, when we contemplate 
Charles's private character and as ee we 
are apt to conſider the multiplied charges againſt 
him as malicious and 1ll-founded, and can hard- 


ly be perſuaded, that an affectionate huſband, 


an indulgent parent, . and a generous maſter, 
could by any means be converted, as his ene- 


mies are apt to repreſent him, into a rapacious 


tyrant, determined to pillage the property, and 
to trample on the rights and privileges of his 
ſubjects. But on the other hand, if our atten- 
tion is ſolely fixed upon public tranſactions, we 
naturally run into a very oppoſite extreme. 
Even Hume, who has defended this princes 
conduct with ſubtlety, ability, and perſeverance, 
does not ſcruple to confeſs, that Charles aſſumed 

wers incompatible with the principles of a 
imited government; and that his diſaſters ought 
to be aſcribed, neither to the rigours of del- 
tiny, nor to the malignity of his enemies, but 
to his own precipitancy and indiſcretion (44). 


(44) Hiſt, vol. vi. p. 472. 
Theſe 
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Theſe topics, however, are better ſuited to 


ear a political, than to a financial hiſtory of Eng- 
m- land; nor is it propoſed to enter into the vari- | 
ves ous important queſtions agitated at that time, | 
Ig, excepting ſo far as they may be connected with . 
ull the particular object of this work. x 
TO- i 
I. Expences, f 
Though Charles, at his acceſſion, inherited „ 
a crown and kingdom apparently in the moſt # 
. flouriſhing ſituation, and enriched, during the E. | 
the courſe of his father's peaceful, but inglorious 1 
adminiſtration, yet he had many difficulties, 6 
late both foreign and domeſtic, to encounter. 1 
ws The conqueſt of the Palatinate, and the inju- War with © ( 
inſt rious manner in which it was pretended the Spain. 
rd- court of Spain had ated, whilſt Charles's mar- | 1 
nd, rage with the infanta was negociating, had oc- it 
ter, caſioned, not only a rupture with that powerful 
Ln, kingdom, but a war with Ferdinand II. emperor 
Fa of Germany, one of the ableſt and moſt power- 
nd ful monarchs that ever ſat upon the Imperial 
his throne; and the king declared to parliament, 
. that it would require at leaſt 700,000). a year 
a to carry on theſe hoſtilities effectually (4.5). 
. Though Charles was baffled in all his at- With 
ry tempts againſt the emperor and the Spaniards; — 
. though he had found how unwilling his par- 
hed liaments were to grant him ſupplies; and how 
77 difficult, if not dangerous, it was to raiſe money 
ight by other means; and though his connection 
gel. with the Houſe of Bourbon ought to have ren- 
but dered him cautious of raſhly entering into a 


conteſt with that powerful family, unleſs on 


(45) Hume, vol. vi. p. 206. 
| grounds 
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Scotland. 


artifices of the Engliſh court, had been drawn 


ſecuring terms of oblivion and indemnity to the 


ED 
War with 
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grounds of great weight and moment, yet hur. 


ried on by the capricious Buckingham, he ven- 
tured to engage in a war with France, even 
before hoſtilities againſt Spain were concluded. 
This enterprize atone, was much beyond the 
impoveriſhed flate of Charles's finances. An 
expenſive expedition, however, was undertaken 
to the Iſle of Rhe; and five ſubſidies granted 
by parliament; ann 1628, were 1 1 in 
an attempt to relieve Rochelle, which, by the 


into a rebellion. But Charles was unſucceſs- 
ful in every foreign enterprize he undertook: 
and when a peace was concluded, inſtead of 


unhappy Huguenots whom he had pledged 
himſelf to ſupport, he abandoned them to the 
mercy of their ſovereign, after fruitleſsly, but 
it is probable, feebly attempting to procure 
ſome ſtipulation in their favour (46). 

The inglorious foreigh wars into which Char- 
les had entered, were terminated by ſeparate 
treaties of peace. The firſt was concluded 
with France, anno 1629; the ſecond with Spain, 
anno 1630; and for about ten years afterwards 
Charles governed his dominions in peace, and 
managed his own revenue, together with the 
ſums which he exacted from his ſubjects, with 
ſuch a rigid economy, that he not only paid off 
the debts he had contracted during the Spaniſh 
and French wars, but alſo contrived to amals 
treaſure to the amount of about 200, ooo. Per- 


(46) © Les Reformes de France n'y furent point compris. 
© Une fi grand infidelite apres des paroles authentiquement 
«© donnees, et ſouvent reiterees, ſera une fletriſſure externelle 
© 21a memoire de Vinfortune Charles 1.” Vaſſor Hiſtoire du 
Regne de Louis XIII. tom. vi. p. 110, 
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ir- haps this circumſtance gave him ſome encou- "i 
Nt ragement to engage in an enterprize to which 4 
en all his misfortunes may be aſcribed. Impelled . 
ed. by deference for his clergy, and perhaps by a <P 
he real conviction of its importance, he reſolved 4H 
An to eſtabliſh a ſimilarity in eccleſiaſtical govern- $ 
en ment and ceremonies throughout all his domi- | | 
ted nions; and in particular to introduce a liturgy 1 | 
in into Scotland, however obnoxtous to the natives 4 
the of that country. The Scots, ſtrongly attached 9 ? 
wn to the doctrines and diſcipline of Calvin, deter- 1 
ls- mined to oppoſe a ſyſtem which they confi- Ml 
Kk: dered as equally ſubverſive of ſound religion, 1 
of and contrary to ſacred authority. No obſtacle, 3 
the however, could alter the king's reſolution : and 5 
ged though very moderate conceſſions at firſt would 4 
the have appeaſed the tumults in Scotland, yet { 
but conceſſions were never made until it was too 4 
ure late, and until time had ripened new demands, WH 
which were as reſolutely inſiſted on. Twice did 4 
ar- Charles put himſelf at the head of formida- 
rate 


ble fleets and armies for the reduction of Scot- 
ded land; but in vain: for the Scots acted with 
ain, WF equal valour and prudence, and the Engliſh in 


ards general reluctantly ſupported his attempt, juſtly 
and WF conjecturing, that the conqueſt of the Scots 
the would prove a prelude to the utter ruin of their 
vith own liberties. The expence attending theſe 
| off Wi hoſtilities, reduced the king to ſuch diſtreſs, 
nim chat he found it neceſſary again to have recourſe 
naſs to parliament; and conceſſions were extorted 
Per- from him, which enabled the commons to tram- 


ple upon the crown, and emboldened the army 

they had raiſed, to deſtroy both the king and 

the conſtitution. | | | 

To the credit of Charles it is to be remarked, 4. 

that he ſpared no expence to render his navy Naval ex- 
* formidable. pences. 
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formidable. At ſea, he had no rival in Europe. 
The Dutch were compelled to pay 30, oool. for 
the liberty of fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſts; and 
Africa, for the firſt time, felt the maritime force 
of this country : Sallee, the principal receptacle 
of the Turkiſh pirates, being deſtroyed by an 
Engliſh ſquadron (47). Even the mound which 
Richelieu erected acroſs the harbour of Rochelle, 
was a confeſſion that it could never be conquer- 
ed by the arms of France, whilſt it remained 
accefſible to the powerful fleets of which Eng- 
land was then miſtreſs (48). Z 

This monarch, with all his frugality, affected 
much the ſtate and ſplendor of a king. He kept 
up twenty-four palaces, all of them ſo com- 
pletely furniſhed, that when he removed from 
one to another, he was not obliged to tranſport 
any article of furniture along with him. His 


collection of pictures was the moſt valuable in 


6 


Europe, and he ſpared no expence, nay he ri- 
valled Philip IV. of Spain, the maſter of the 
Indies, in endeavouring to engroſs the moſt 
valuable productions of the ableſt artiſts (49). 
It has been much controverted to whom the 


War with odium ought to be aſcribed of the fatal rupture 


parliament between this monarch and his parliament. Both 


(47) Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 228. 

(48) The French had then no idea of rivalling England i 
ſea. It appears from Le Vaſſor's Hiftoire du Regne de Low 
XI[T. Liv. xxv. that the fleet of France, at the ſiege of ko- 
chelle, amounted only to about forty veſſels, and the Spanih 
ſquadron to thirty-ſix more, but very ill equipped. The ſu- 


_ of the Engliſh fleet, when it amounted only to ſeventy 


ail, is acknowledged by the king's miniſters. Tom. v. patt 
2. p. 63, 764. But it was afterwards increaſed to about 
140 fail; and then, ſays Vaſſor, ** C'etoit une des plus bel- 
les armees navales, qu'on eut viie depuis long-tems.” p. 


833. - 
(49) Hume, vol. vii. p. 341. 
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parties had grounds ſufficiently plauſible at the 
commencement of the diſpute, to juſtify their 
proceedings. The king had to plead the arbi- 
trary ſyſtem of government practiſed by his im- 
mediate predeceſſors ; whilſt the commons, with 
juſtice, urged more ancient precedents favour- 
able to the liberties of the people, and indeed 
the unalienable rights of natural freedom. In 
the progreſs of the conteſt, as might naturally 
be expected, both were equally to blame. The 
commons cannot well be defended, for not en- 
deavouring, in the firſt place, to gain the king, 
by ſoothing arts, rather than having recourſe to 
violence ; and the propoſals which they made 
in the earlier part of the war, were too harſh and 
rigorous. But it can hardly be denied, that the 
illegal means which the king adopted for raiſing 
money; the dangerous and exorbitant preroga- 
tives which he claimed; and the tyrannical man- 
ner in which both he and his miniſters acted, 
rendered an oppoſition to the meatures of the 
* crown not only excuſable, bur laudable in 
«© the people (50).” 

Let us next conſider from what ſources his 
income was derived, 


2. Income. 


It is probable that the crown lands yielded a 1. De- 
greater revenue in the reign of Charles I. than meſnes. 


under the government of his father. It is cer- 
tain, that a ſtrict enquiry was made into the 


rights by which individuals held ſuch lands as 
originally compoſed a part of the royal domain ; 


and, after the example of Elizabeth, ſome 


(50) Ibid, vol. vi. p. 304. | 
| money 
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money was rai ſed, by compounding with thoſe 
whole titles were Jef-aive. One of the means 
alſo by which the king was enabled to raiſe an 
army tor the reduction of Scotland, was borroy- 
ing 300,000). on the ſecurity of his demeſnes, 

Ihe jealouſy which parliament entertained of 
the houſe of Stuart, rendered the commons 
very ſparing of their grants. to the monarchs of 
that race. Nor were they ſo valuable as former- 
ly. In the eighth year of Elizabeth, a ſubudy 
amounted to 120,000). ; in the fortieth, it fell to 
78,000). and its produce anno 1640, had fallen 
to 50,000). (51). Subſides were a tax upon in- 
come; and as the wealth of the country was 
rapidly increaſing, no reaſon can be aſſigned for 
the decreaſe of the produce of this tax, but the 
fraudulent practices of the aſſeſſors, who wiſhed 
to cultivate the favour of the people by mode- 
rate aſſeſſments, or who countenanced every 
means of evaſion, to diminiſh the value of the 
grant, when the government happened to be 
unpopular (52). Cpt 

The grants which Charles received may very 
eaſily be enumerated. His firſt parliament 
granted him two ſubſidies from his Proteſtant, 
and four from his Roman-catholic ſubjects, 
which together are ſuppoſed to have yielded 
about 112,000). ; and the Commons were at 
that time ſo very parſimonious, that they reject- 
ed a motion for adding two-fifteenths to their 
former inconſiderable donation (53). The next 


parliament that was aſſembled, voted four ſub- 


(51) In the famous Remonſtrance, 15th Dec. 1640, it i 
ſaid that fix ſubſidies, and a poll-bill, equal to fix more, 
would yield Go, ooo. It is certain that parliament would 
not diminiſh their value, and conſequently a ſubſidy cannot 
be accounted worth more than 50,000/. + , | | 

(52) Davenant, vol. i. p. 33. (53) Ruſh. vol. i. p. 190. 

ſidies, 
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ſidies, and three-fifteenths ; but it was haſtily 
diſſolved before the vote paſſed into a law. His 
third parliament granted five ſubſidies, in con- 
ſideration of which, the famous petition of right 
received the royal aſſent. This grant did not 
exceed 250,000). But the manner in which this 
mark of the liberality of parliament was receiv- 
ed, deſerves to be commemorated. - When ſe- 
cretary Cook informed the king of the ſum that 
was voted, his majeſty was anxious to know by 


dy what majority it had been carried. By One,” 
to che ſecretary replied; and when the king ſeem- 
en ed to be diſturbed: with the information, he ad- 
in- ded, © Your majeſty has no cauſe to be alarm- 
vas « ed, for the Haute was ſo unanimous in mak- ' 
for ing the grant, that it ſeemed to have but One 
the « yoice;” It is ſaid, that tears of affection ſtart- 
1cd ed in his eyes, when he was told of this con- 
de- ceſſion (54). . 
ey Theſe, amounting to ſeven ſubſidies, and 
the producing only about 372,000). were the only 
be grants which Charles received from his Com- 
mons, prior to the meeting of the long parlia- 
ery ment, by whom fix ſubſidies and a poll-tax were 
ent Wt voted before the commencement. of the civil 
ant, war. But the produce was appropriated to pay 
Qs, the Engliſh! and Scotch armies, and the money 
ded was given to commiſſioners appointed by par- 
> at liament, and not to the treaſury. It is worthy 
ec- of obſervation, that the king demanded twelve 
heir ſubſidies, about 600,000). in lieu of his claim 
1ext Bi fo ſhip-money ; and he offered, in conſideration 


of that ſum, to conſent to its being aboliſhed, 
in any manner that was thought moſt effectual. 
This propoſal was, with the greateſt propriety, 
rejected; as any bargain to procure the remiſ- 


(54) Hume, vol. vi. p. 245. 
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ſion of that odious duty, would have been x 
kind of acknowledgment that it had been legal. 
ly levied. It was propoſed to raiſe the ſum in 
the ſpace of. three years, and conſequently at 
the rate of only 200,000). a year. It will ap. 
pear, in the courſe of this chapter, what con- 
{iderable ſums were ſoon afterwards collected 
in England; and yet to prove how ignorant men 
generally are to what extent taxes may be car. 
ried, it was aſſerted in parliament, by perſons 
who were ſuppoſed to underſtand well the ſtats 
of the nation, that twelve ſubſidies in three 
years was a greater ſum than could be raiſed in 


all England (88). 


3. Clerical During the reign of this monarch, the for- 


grants. 


tunate conſequences which reſulted from th: 
diſſipation of the revenues of the church, were 
clearly diſcovered. Had that valuable proper- 
ty remained within the graſp of the- crown, the 
king might eaſily have defrayed all the expen- 
ces which he could poſſibly have incurred, with: 
out requiring the aſſiſtance of parliament ; and 
all controul on the regal authority muſt have 
been for ever at an end. Notwithſtanding th: 
great diminution of the property of the church, 
the aſſiſtance which Charles drew from the 


clergy was conſiderable. Beſides voluntary con- 


tributions, he received, in the earlier part of 
his reign, eight ſubſidies, which at 20, ooo 


each, amounted to 160,000). ; and it ſhoul( 


ſeem, that another ſubſidy was granted, ann 
1640; for the long parliament loudly complain 


of a tax having been impoſed by the Convoct 
tion, after the former parliament had been dif 


ſolved {56). 


(55) Clarend. vol. i. p. 136. (56) Mort. vol. ii. p. 5 
| [ 
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It has already been ſtated, that Elizabeth had 4- Compo- 
ſition wit 


reaped ſome pecuniary benefit, by ' diſpenſing 
with the penal laws, enacted againſt thoſe who rw 74 


adhered to the Roman Catholic religion. This 
expedient Charles had recourſe to; but inſtead 
of ſecret compoſitions, a commiſſion was openly 
granted, and the popiſh religion became an avow- 
ed and regular ſource of revenue (57): A ſtep 
highly impolitic at a time when his ſubjects in 
general were ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with the moſt 


inveterate prejudices againſt the profeſſors of 


that religion. 


- James I. had conceived a ridiculous idea, that 5- Queen's 
a king of England would be degraded if he ſhould Portion. 


eſpouſe any princeſs not of royal extraction, 
and indeed that the daughters of France or 
Spain were the only females to whom his ſon 
ought to be married. In conſequence of this 
notion, he had entered into a tedious negocia- 
tion with the court of Spain, which was broken 
off through Buckingham's caprice and indiſcre- 
tion, much to the king's regret, who was to 
have received a dowry with the infanta, of two 
millions of pieces of eight, equal to 600,000). 
ſterling. Upon the failure of that plan, James 


made propoſals to the court of France, the con- 


ſequence of which was, the marriage of Charles 
to Henrietta, daughter of the famous' Henry 
the Great. Her portion was greatly inferior, 
being only 400,000 crowns ; neither was it paid 
until ſome years after the marriage was conclud- 
ed; but it came at laſt, very opportunely for 
Charles, in the midſt of his greateſt pecuniary 
diſtreſſes (58). g 


The queſtion how far the fea can be made the 6. Fiſbing 


property of any particular nation, has been much 


(57) Ruſh, vol. i. p. 413. (58) Stevens, p. 276. 
| Con- 
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7. Cuſ- 


toms. 


Anno 
1629. 
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controverted; and two learned authors (Sclden 
and Grotius) were employed by the reſpective 
governments under which they lived, the firſt 
to ſupport, and the ſecond to oppoſe this ſpe. 
cies of dominion. But Charles knew that ſupe- 
rior ſtrength at ſea was the only argument by 
which ſuch pretenſions could be ſupported ; and 
having, by means of the illegal impoſition of 
ſhip-money, equipped a formidable fleet, he 
ordered the admiral, Algernon, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, to fail to the northern coaſts of 
his dominions, and to drive away. all veflel 
fiſhing 1n their neighbourhood without licence, 
'The Dutch, againſt whom this equipment was 
particularly aimed, were glad to pay 3o, ocol. 
tor the liberty of fiſhing that year; and the king 
would have perſevered in exacting an annual 
tribute for permitting them to fiſh on the Britiſh 
.coaſts, had not his attention been taken up by 
more important objects. 

One would imagine it was impoſſible for the 
warmeſt friend of the unfortunate houſe of 
Stuart to juſtify the ſteps which Charles purſu- 
ed, in refpect to exacting the revenue of the 


cuſtoms for ſo many years without legal autho- 


rity, and in a manner ſo harſh and oppreſſive, 


He himſelf declared to parliament, that he did 


not mean to levy the duties of tunnage and 
poundage as belonging to him by hereditary 
right, but out of the full perſuaſion that the 
Houſe of Commons would grant them by 


bill (59). And it appears from the hiſtory of 


theſe taxes, the origin and progreſs of which 
have been traced in the preceding part of this 
work, that the Cuſtoms, inſtead. of having ori- 


ginally been a permanent branch of the royal 


(59) Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii. p. 256, 
. income, 
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income, aroſe from a voluntary conſent of the 

people by their repreſentatives in parliament. 
Though the law was clear, the practice was 

very irregular. Ever ſince the acceſſion of the 


Houſe of Tudor, the duties of tunnage and 


poundage had been levied without intermiſſion ; 
and though granted only for the life of the reign- 
ing ſovereign, yet his ſucceſſor continued to 
exact them, truſting to the future ſanction of 
parliament. Charles, at his acceſſion, had con- 
tinued a practice, on which ſo conſiderable a 
branch of his revenue depended ; and he would 
probably have received a grant for life, as had 
been given to his predeceffors, had not the Com- 
mons required it as a preliminary, that he ſhould, 
for once, entirely deſiſt from levying theſe 
duties. He haſtily difſolved the parliament 


rather than agree to their propoſal. This im- 


portant controverſy was at laſt determined in 


a manner unfavourable to the crown. The exac- Anno 


tion of the duties was not totally abſtained from, 
but they were granted only for two months; 
and the grant was renewed from time to time 
for very ſhort periods. Care alſo was taken to 
aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms that could be con- 
ceived, the excluſive right of parliament to. be- 
ſtow the grant; and in the preamble to the bills 
that were paſſed, all pretenſions that the crown 
could make to levy the duties by its own autho- 
rity, were for ever annulled (60). | 


1640. 


It is ſaid, that the cuſtoms previouſly to the 


civil wars, had been raiſed to 500,000). a year 
in conſequence of the increaſe of commerce, and 
the additional 1mpoſitions which: had been laid 
on by Mary, Elizabeth, and James (61): an 


(60) Car. I. cap. 8. (61) Hume, vol. vii. p. 340. 
ä - account. 
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account that ſeems, however, to have been exag. 
gerated. | | 

But Charles, not ſatisfied with exacting impo- 
ſitions, which, though in ſome degree ſancti- 
oned by cuſtom, yet were unqueſtionably illegal, 
was imprudent enough to attempt to levy a ney 
tax, to which the nation had not been aecuſtom- 
ed; and the illegality of which was, conſequent- 
ly, the more apparent. It is ſaid that a ſpe. 
cies of ſhip-money was impaſed by Etizabeth 
anno, 1588 ; but, beſides, that one - precedent, 
particularly in ſo arbitrary a reign, is not a ſuff- 
cient juſtification ; it is farther to be remarked, 
that Elizabeth exacted ſhips, and not money; 
that every exertion was neceflary to oppoſe ſo 
deſtructive an invaſion as that of the Spaniards; 
and that, notwithſtanding the danger and urgen- 
cy of the caſe, ſo moderate were her demands, 
that many of the ports, London in particular, of 
their own accord, ſent double the number of 
ſhips that were required. | 

This monarch's firſt attempt to levy ſhip- 
money, was anno 1626; and the precedent al. 
forded in the reign of Elizabeth, was pretty 
ſtrictly adhered to; for the maritime towns 
only were required to furniſh ſkips, and the ad- 
jacent towns were ordered to aſſiſt in the equip- 
ment. Twenty ſhips were the proportion of 
London, and the other towns were rated accord- 
ingly (62). 50 | 

But this claim was afterwards: carried to 2 
much greater extent. It is aſſerted that the 
ſituation of Europe in general, and the rapid in- 
creaſe of the Dutch republic, in commerce, and 
in maritime ſtrength, and the ſucceſsful pira- 
cies of the Barbary corſairs, who infeſted the 


(62) Hume, vol. vi. p. 224. 
very 
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very coaſts of the kingdom, had rendered it ne- 
ceſſary for Charles to _ a fleet ſufficient to 
ſupport the naval dignity of his crown, and the 
commercial intereſts of his kingdom. The only 
obſtacle was the low ſtate of his exchequer. 
In this emergency, he applied to Noy, then 
his attorney-general, a very able lawyer; whoſe 
advice was, to extend the impoſition of ſhip- 
money over the whole kingdom ; the crown be- 
ing entitled, he affirmed, to levy a naval aid for 
the public defence in time of neceſſity (63). 
But Charles, not ſatisfied with this authority, 
or willing to have it ſtrengthened by every means 


in his power, and anxious to prevent, if poſſi- 


ble, all oppoſition to ſo favourite a meaſure, re- 
quired the opinion of the twelvc judges on the 
caſe, who unanimouſly declared, That when 
the good and ſafety of the whole kingdom is 
* concerned, the king might command all his 
*« ſubjects, at their own charge, to provide and 
* furniſh ſuch number of ſhips, with men, 
* yictual, and ammunition, for ſuch time as he 
thought fit, for the defence of the kingdom, 
and that he was the ſole judge both of the 
danger, and how the ſame is to be prevent- 
* ed (64).” It is to be obſerved, that this opi- 
nion, though generally accounted deciſive in fa- 
vour of the crown, yet is very cautiouſly word- 
ed. It is not ftated that the king could legally 
levy money by his own authority : nothing 
could be raiſed but ſhips, men, victuals, and 


(53) Noy is aid to bave examined, at this time, all the pre- 
cedents of levying money by regal authority; and hence, it 
1s probable, aroſe the ſuppoſition of his being the author of 
Cotton's Treatiſe on the Rights and Revenues of the Crown. 
He died ſoon after that ſhip-money began to be levied, 

(ba) Stevens, p. 277+ 
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_ ammunition in kind, nor is any power of con- 


Hamb- 
den's trial. 
Anno 
1637. 


reſolutely determined to hazard any conſequen- 


Abolition 
of ſhip- 
money. 
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verſion inſinuated. EDS 

In oppoſition to this public declaration of the 
very judges before whom his cauſe muſt be tried, 
and undiſmayed by the power of the crown, 
which was then ſuppoſed to be uncontroulable, 
and which, he knew, would be ſtretched to the 
utmoſt, to wreck its vengeance on any one why 
firſt ventured to reſiſt its authority, John Hamb- 
den, an Engliſhman, equal in zeal, courage, 
and integrity, to the moſt renowned patriots d 
antiquity, refuſed to pay the inconfiderable ſun 
of twenty ſhillings at which he was aſſeſſed, ant 


ces, rather than ſubmit to the impoſition. A 
ſuit was inſtituted by the crown to compel the 
3 and the cauſe was ſolemnly arguel 
or twelve days before all the judges of England, 
Notwithſtanding the convincing arguments um- 
ed in his defence (65), only four of the judge 
gave an opinion in his favour, whilſt eight ſup 
e the legality of the tax. This victon, 
owever, was ſo generally odious and unpopu 
lar, that it was equivalent to a defeat. It rout- 
ed the e e of the people at large, and 
occaſioned that firm and ſteady oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the court, which it afterwards en 
countred. | 
Charles had propoſed to the fourth parlis 
ment he had afſembled, in conſideration of twelve 
ſubſidies, to agree to the abolition of ſhip- m- 
ney, in any manner it ſhould think proper. But 
the Commons wiſely refuſed to give the lightel 
countenance to ſo illegal an impoſition; and one 
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(65) Nothing can be drawn up with more ability, than th: 
general view which Hume has given of the arguments again 
ſhip-money, vol. vi. p. 314. See alſo Macaulay, Appendit 


to vol. ii. 
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of the firſt ſteps which the Long Parliament 
took, was, to vote that ſhip-money was arbitra- 
ry and illegal. The ſentence againſt Hambden, 
alſo, was declared contrary to law. The judges 
who had given their opinion in favour of ſhip- 
money were impeached, the officers employed 
in collecting the duty were declared highly cul- 
pable, and a law was paſſed, by which this ob- 
noxious impoſt was for ever aboliſhed (66). 

Ship-money was raiſed, during the ſpace of ts pro- 
four years. It was computed to yield about duce, 
200,0001. a year: conſequently, it muſt have 
produced, altogether, the ſum of 800,000). 

An attempt was made, during this monarch's g.Levying 
reign, not only to maintain a fleet, but alſo to ſoldiers. 
levy, and to ſupport an army, without the ſanc- 
tion of parliament. Every county in England 
was ordered to raiſe a certain number of horſe 
and foot, and to furniſh a certain number of car- 
riages, at their own charges, for proſecuting 
the war againſt the Scots (67). Theſe military 
operations were carried'on, through the medium 
of the lords lieutenants in the different coun- 


ties, and their conduct was juſtified by ſome an- 


cient precedents, in times of danger and inva- 


Is en: fion ; but no expreſs ſtatute could be produced i 

in ſupport of the meaſure. It was, therefore, + 
parliz- (i voted illegal by the Long Parliament; and fuch = 
twelve as had exerciſed any powers of that nature, were 


pm: declared guilty of delinquency. 

ightet WY (66) 16 Car. I. cap, 14. | 

nd one (67) Hume, vol. vi. p. 372. In Stevens, p. 279, may be 
ſeen liſts of the troops, Sc. which each county was order 

than th: bo furniſh. This author is much puzzled by the different liſts 

k in of hcrſes, not adverting, that one liſt is, of horſes to mount 

1.— the cavalry, the other, of horſes to draw the carriages with 


ammunition, &c, 


Charles, 
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10. Mono- Charles, not contented with the exerciſe of 

polies. lucrative prerogatives, on very ſlender legal pre- 
tences, had alſo, raſhly, endeavoured to raiſe 
money in oppoſition to the expreſs words, or at 
leaſt, in evident contrariety to the ſpirit of a 
recent ſtatute, It. has already been obſerved, 
that a law was paſled anno 1624, by which all 
monopolies were prohibited : but an exception 
had been admitted in favour of new inventions: 
under which flight pretence, the former grie- 
vance was renewed, and the kingdom again fil 
led with excluſive patents, to the ruin of induf- 
try and commerce. Not only ſalt, ſoap, lea 
ther, and other uſeful articles were put under 
harſh reſtrictions, but grants were made out for 
gauging red-her.ings, for marking butter caſks, 
and for gathering rags (68). The king, afraid 
of the conſequences, or aſhamed ot having 
adopted ſuch ridiculous expedients for raiſin 
money, aboliſned about thirty of theſe deſtruc- 
tive patents, when he undertook the firſt expe- 
dition againſt Scotland. But the people were 
not ſatisfied with a partial diminution ; and the 
Long Parliament had no ſooner aſſembled, than 
it annulled all the remaining monopolies; and 
as a proof of how much they deteſted fo illegal 
a meaſure, expelled at once ſuch of its mem- 
bers as were at all concerned in them (69). It 
is ſaid, that Charles had raiſed, by theſe patents, 
about 200,000/. of which (according to Claren- 
ow] ſcarcely 1500. came into the king's cof- 
ers. | | 

11. Loans. It is natural to conjecture, that a prince, re- 
duced to ſuch neceſſities as Charles experienced, 

would purſue the ancient practice © exacting 

compulſive loans from his ſubjects ; and, indeed, 

(68) Stevens, p. 283, 284. 4.6 | 
; (69) Hume, vol. vi. p. 374. . 
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as early as the ſecond year of his reign, letters, 
under the privy ſeal, were ſent to the wealthieſt 
perſons in the kingdom, demanding the loan of 
certain ſums, in proportion to their ſuppoſed 
ability; and promiſing to repay the money 
that was borrowed, in the ſpace of eighteen 
months (70). About 200,000/. was —.— by 
this unpopular expedient. Anne 1626, the 
loan of 100,000/. was demanded from the city 
of London, which it had the ſpirit to retuſe. 
Nor did the old plan of a benevolence, attempt- 
ed at the ſame time, prove more ſucceſsful. 
But the boldeſt meaſure of that nature, was the 
exacting of a general loan. Four ſubſidies, and 
three fifteenths, had been voted by Charles's 
ſecond parliament. A ſudden diſſolution, how- 
ever, prevented the grant from paſſing into a 
law ; and the king, inſtead of calling a new par- 
liament, reſolved to demand thoſe very ſubſidies 
from the people under the name of a loan. The 
moſt violent and arbitrary meaſures were made 
uſe of to compel the payment. Such as reful- 
ed were impriſoned ; were loaded with a num- 
ber of ſoldiers. illegally. quartered upon them ; 
and by various other oppreſſions, were made 


ſenſible of the king's anger and reſentment (71), 
f that able hiſtorian Hume, in 12. Eator- 
favour of the houſe of Stuart, is not a little con- tions. 


The partiality o 


ſpicuous, in his calling the moſt illegal extor- 
tions, by the ſofter name of irregular levies of 
money (72). But however acts of tyranny may 
be palliated by ingenious men, yet they will ſtill 


(70) Stevens, p. 274. | x FO 

(71) Many of the lower people were compelled to enliſt as 
ſoldiers, or * and Glenville, an eminent lawyer, was 
forced to accept of an office in the navy, for having refuſed to 
contribute. . vol. vi. p. 230. 


(72) Hume, vol. vi, p, 295. 2 
| appear 
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appear to the impartial and the unprejudiced, 
in their real colours. Charles had ventured to 
threaten the Commons, if he was not furniſhed 
with ſupplies in a legal manner, that he ſhould 
be obliged to try new councils (73); or, in other 
words, would raiſe money without their autho- 
rity; and a commiſſion was iſſued accordingly, 
appointing [thirty-three commiſſioners to meet, 
and concert among themſelves, the methods of 
levying money by taxes, or by other means, 
„ where” (in the words of the commiſſion 
form muſt be diſpenſed with, rather than the 
«« ſubſtance loſt.” The intention evidently was, 
to contrive the means of raiſing money by pre- 
rogative alone (74) In conſequence of a ſpiti- 
ted application from the Houſe of Commons, 
this commiſſion was annulled : but it clearly 
proves in what manner the king would have 
reigned, had his power been equal to his incli- 
nation. 2 

Though this commiſſion was cancelled, yet it 
did not prevent Charles from purſuing many ar- 
bitrary meaſures, in order to extort money from 
his ſubjects. Large fees were annexed to new 
invented offices. Every county was obliged to 
maintain a muſter-maſter, appointed by the 
crown, for exerciſing the militia. The vintners 
were driven, by the terrors of fines and proſe- 
cutions, to ſubmit to an illegal impoſition upon 
all the wine they retailed. An ancient duty for 
.* furniſhing the ſoldiery with coat and conduct- 
money, which had long been aboliſhed, was re- 
vived. It was intended to coin baſe money, 
and to circulate it by proclamation. Heavy 
fines were impoſed in the ſtar-chamber, and 
high commiſſion courts. Sir David Fowles was 


(73) Hume, p. 241. 248. (74) Ibid. p. 218 and 257. 
fined 
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fined oo for diſſuading a friend from com- 
pounding with the commitſioners of knighthood. 
Thirty thouſand pounds were exacted from thoſe 
who had treſpaſſed upon an obſolete law againſt 
converting arable lands into paſture. Encroach- 
ments on the king's foreſts were puniſhed in a 
ſimilar manner. Proclamations were iſſued, com- 
manding the nobility and gentry to retire to their 
country ſeats, and not to ſpend their time idly 
in London. If convicted of trangreſſing this 
arbitrary regulation, they were ſeverely mulcted 
by the ſtar- chamber. It was contended, that 
proclamations had equal authority with laws; 
and ſuch as ventured to diſobey them, were hea- 


vily fined, and in ſome inſtances, condemned to 


the pillory (75). In ſhort, more tyrannical ſteps. 
could hardly be taken by the greateſt deſpot on 
earth. {IB ORB ES | 8 

Of all the unpopular expedients adopted by 
Charles, to raiſe money without the conſent of 
parliament, the only one that had any preten- 
ſions. to legality, was that by which, in imita- 
tion of precedents, taken notice of in the former 
part of this work, perſons poſſeſſed of a certain 
income, in land, were obliged to receive the 


order of knighthood. By a law, paſſed in the 


reign of Edward Il. a knight's fee was fixed at 
twenty pounds a year. In the reign of Henry 
VI. it was raiſed to forty pounds. The law, 
though not repealed, had not been enforced for 


many years, and was almoſt forgotten (76). But 


Charles was reſolved to revive any act from 
which profit might be derived; and it is ſaid, 
that by \ compounding with ſome, and fining 
others who refuſed to appear in obedience to 


(75) Hume, vol. vi. p. 296. Macauley, vol. ii. p. 218. 
(76) Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 4. | 
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Syſtem of 
military 
deſpotiſm. 


* 


Amount 
of his re- 


Venue. > 


vented by the interpoſition of parliament, 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENUr 


the king's mandate, about 100,000/. was exact. 
ed(77). It was thought, however, not a little 
oppreſſive, that the great decreaſe in the value 
of money ſhould not be conſidered, and that 
thoſe poſſeſſed of ſo ſmall an income as forty 
pounds a year, ſhould be obliged to accept of 
an honour they were unable to ſupport. The 
letter of the law might be againſt them, but its 
{pirit was evidently in their | 

There is alſo the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, 
that Charles was determined to take any ſtep, 
that ambition or tyranny could dictate, rather 
than ſubmit to the legal trammels of a limited 
government. It is known that a commiſſion 
was granted, and even money remitted to 
Germany, for the purpoſe of raiſing a thou- 
{and horſe, to be tranſported into England. lt 
is urged, in extenuation, that the number was 
too {mall for eſtabliſhing a deſpotic government 
in this country, But though the force was ap- 
parently trifling, yet the king might eaſily have 
added a formidable body of foot to theſe foreign 
mercenaries; and thus have been enabled to 
levy thoſe exciſes, and other taxes, which, it is 
ſaid, he intended to impoſe by his own autho- 
rity (78). This dangerous meaſure was pre- 


ms © — 


FI 


It is hardly to be diſputed, that Charles might 
have got over all his difficulties, if it had not 
been for the war he raſhly entered into with 
his ſubjects in Scotland. It appears that his 
revenue, from 1637 to 1641 incluſive, amount- 
el, communibus anms, to 93,8194. 59. of 
which, however, 210,493 J. 17s. 4d. aroſe 
from ſhip money, and other illegal exactr 


(77) Stevens, p. 275. 
(78) Ruſh, vol. i. p. 612, 


Ons 


On 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


ons (79). But on the whole, it was fully ade- 

uate to the ordinary expences of the crown, 
though it could not defray the charges of war, 
and other burthenfome contingencies, 


When the fatal conteft, between the king and Sopplic 
again 


his parliament, was at laſt brought to the deci- 
ſion of the ſword, he found the utmoſt difficulty 
in providing reſources for the maintenance of 
his forces. The capital and the wealthieſt part 
of the kingdom ſupported the parliament ; and 
the only money that he could raiſe, was by pawn- 
ing the jewels of the crown ; by melting down 
the plate 'of the two univerſities, which they 
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parlia- 
ment. 


generouſly ſent him, and afterwards, by imitat- 


ing the example of his opponents in levying 
aſſeſſments, and even exciſes, in thoſe diſtricts 
where his authority was acknowledged, But 
the voluntary contributions of thoſe who adher- 


ed to the crown were his principal reſource. 


It is ſaid that the marquis of Worcefter alone, 
ſupplied the king with 100,000). and the exer- 
tions of the marquis of Newcaſtle, who de- 
voted his whole fortune to the ſupport of the 


royal cauſe, were no leſs remarkable(80). | 
Among the other taxes contrived by this Tax on 


monarch, one deſerves to be mentioned on ac- 
count of its ſingularity, namely, a tax upon 
cards. Every pack was ordered to be ſealed, by 
an officer appointed for that purpoſe, e 
to its being ſold. The tax was far from being 
high, nor was it in itſelf exceptionable; but it 
met with ſome oppoſition on account of its 
illegality (81). LEY | | 
The additional -quantity of ſpecie coined 
during the reign of Charles, when compared 
(79) Comm. Journ. vol. viii p. 150« 


(80) Stevens, p. 288. 
(81) Ruſh, vol. ii. p. 103. 


cards. 
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Petitionof This reign 1s diſtinguiſhed by the famous pe- 


tities of bullion to be coined in our mint, which 


la juſtice, however, to Charles, it may be 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE 


to that of his immediate predeceſſors, is a 
ſtrong proof how rapidly the wealth and com- 
merce of England were increaſing. It is computed 
by Folkes, that during his reign, 12,096, 2200 
ſterling was coined in gold and ſilver; a greater 
ſum than during the two reigns of james and of 
Elizabeth. But authors have, in general, omit- 
ted to remark, that Spain ſent conſiderable quan- 


was afterwards carried to Flanders; and the 
property of which did not belong to the natives 
of this country. They had only the profit of 
the coinage, and the benefit of the tranſporta- 
tion (82). 


tition of rights having paſſed into a law; the 
object of which was to procure a full confirma- 
tion of the moſt important privileges of the na- 
tion. Among the other articles which it con- 
tained, ſome of which are of ſuch moment as to 
have produced almoſt a total revolution in the 
nature of our government, there is one clauſe by 
which it is particularly declared, ** that no gift, 
* loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, 
„ ſhall be exacted without common conſent, by 
« act of parliament (83).“ Since this valuable 
ſtatute was enacted, theſe ancient modes of ex- 
tortion have never been revived, 
The fatal cataſtrophe of this monarch's reign, 
is too well known to require being mentioned. 


remarked, that it was natural for a prince, like 
him, educated with high notions of the inhe- 
rent prerogatives of the crown, ſupported by 
the example of his predeceſſors, and ignorant 


(82) Walker's Hit, Independ. part ii. p. 193. 
(83) 17 Car. I. cap. 4. ys Pk 
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that a monarchy could exiſt under ſuch limita- 
tions as parliament wiſhed to eſtabliſh, ſhould 
gradually be led into that train of conduct which 
he unfortunately purſued. Indeed, when once ſuſ- 
picions and jealouſies ariſe, it is impoſſible to 
ſay to what lengths the moſt reſpectable cha- 
raters may be hurried, amidſt the heat of par- 
ty, and the ardour of inteſtine violence. On the 
other hand, it is equally neceſſary to obſerve, 
in behalf of thoſe illuſtrious patriots, who firſt 
reſiſted the exorbitant claims of the crown, 
that whilſt a Pym, a Hambden, and an Eſſex, 
conducted the oppoſition in parliament, though 
they demanded rather harſh conceſſions, yet 
that they ſtill had the eſtabliſhment of a limit - 
ed monarchy in view. The ſide to which they 
leaned, that of liberty, was founded on the 
moſt noble, and the moſt generous principles. 
They knew well, that advantage muſt be taken 
of * exiſting circumſtances in their favour ; 
that ſuch another opportunity might never again 
recur; and that the crown flood a better chance 
of adding to its prerogative, than the people 
to their privileges. As to the violences of an 
after period, the trial of the king, his con- 
demnation and death, and the eſtabliſhment of 
military deſpotiſm under Cromwell, they took 
place when theſe patriots were no more; when 
civil government was at an end, and when 
Lagland lay at the mercy of an ignorant, fana- 
tical, and deſperate ſoldiery, headed by a dar- 
ing, artful, and profligate uſurper. 


The Commonwealth. 


Under this general name, it is propoſed to 
comprehend the various republican and military 
| ſyſtems 
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HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE 


ſyſtems of government, which took place from 
the commencement of the civil war to the reſto- 
ration: An era, during which the public expences 
were very great, and indiſputably fuperior to 
thoſe of any former en in our hiſtory. Even 
before the war broke out, parliament found 
it neceſlary to provide a conſiderable ſupply for 
diſbanding the troops which the king had raiſed 
for the reduction of Scotland; and to vote 850, 
a day, for the ſubſiſtence of the Scotch army, 
to prevent its plundering the northern counties 
of England, of which it was then in poſſeſſion. 
Three hundred thouſand pounds alſo were 
granted to the Scots, as a reward for their bro- 
therly aſſiſtance (84). But theſe were inconſi- 
derable ſums, when compared to the heayy 
charges which were afterwards incurred. 


Expences. 


It is a r to Milton, that, as a 
republic was the leaſt expenſive, it was conſe- 
quently the beſt of governments; nay, that the 
trappings of monarchy would defray all the 
charges of an ordinary commonwealth. The 
hiſtory of the republic of England does by no 
means juſtify this obſervation. 

It is not propoſed, however, minutely to in- 
veſtigate the expences incurred during the time 
of the commonwealth: for, it is impoſſible now 
to make up an accurate ſtatement of them, in 
conſequence of the great fluctuation and inſta- 
bility of goverament, and of the frauds prac- 
tiſed by thoſe to whom the cuſtody of the pub- 
lic money was committed. It will be ſufficient 


(84) Macaulay, vol. iii. p. 22. 
t0 
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OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


to remark, in general, that the tedious and 
bloody conteſt which parliament carried on 
againſt the crown, was attended with charges, 
perpetually increaſing, in proportion as the ar- 
mies became more numerous, and hoſtilities 
were more extended: That conſiderable expen- 
ces were incurred by the republic, before the 
reduction of Ireland was accompliſhed, and be- 
fore Scotland (where, after the death of his 
ſather, Charles II. was proclaimed king), could 
be finally ſubdued: That ſucceſsful wars were 


carried on againſt the Dutch, who were obliged 


to crouch under the ſuperior ſtrength and vigour 
of the new republic; and againſt the enfeebled 
monarchy of Spain, from whom two important 
poſſeſſions, Jamaica and Dunkirk, were con- 
quered during the adminiſtration of Cromwell: 
And that, even in time of peace, a formidable 
fleet, and a numerous army, were maintained, 
to ſupport the authority of the new government 
at home, and to render it more reſpectable 
abroad. But all theſe ſervices, however exten- 


28 4 | 
** five and important, could not have exhauſted 
+ the the immenſe treaſures, . which, from various 


| the 


ſources, flowed into the coffers of the republic. 
The 


y no Reſources. 

to 1N- When the long parliament afſembled, no idea 
time was entertained of the bloody and deſtructive 
non diſturbances which afterwards took place. It 
n, u {Wproceeded, therefore, to levy money conform- 
inlte Mabiy to ancient uſage; and, inſtead of afleſl- 
b ments, and other modes of exaction afterwards 


cient practiſed, fix ſubſidies, and a poll- tax equal to 
the Engliſh and Scotch armies, who then raged 


t0 n 


a many more, were granted, for diſbanding 
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in the very bowels of the kingdom. The pro- 


Voluntary 
contribu- 
dlons. 


Land tax. 


ably proceed to ſome fatal extremities; and at 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENUxF 


duce of thefe grants, however (for they were 
given at different times), was not confided to 
the treaſury, but was ordered to be paid tg 
parliamentary commiſſioners appointed for that 
ſpecial purpoſe. | 

It was ſoon diſcovered, that the diſputes be- 
tween the crown and parliament had been car. 
ried to ſuch a height, that they muſt unavoid- 


the commencement of the civil war, the con- 
duct of the parliament was ſo popular, and i 
was held in ſuch high eſtimation by the public, 
that incredible ſums of money were raiſed by 
voluntary contribution. The plate of almoſt 
every inhabitant in London was brought in, to 
be coined for its ſupport: no article, however 
mean, no ornament, however valuable, was 
fpared. The very thimbles and bodkins of the 
women were not with-held: every one was 
anxious to maintain the cauſe of the godly againſt 
the king and the malignants (88). | 

But it was impoſſible that an expenſive wa 
could be long ſupported upon ſo ſlender a four 
dation, as the temporary tervour of the people 
The parliament therefore reſolved, in order to 
provide for the better ſuſtenance of their forces 
to levy aſſeſſments on the perſonal and landet 
property of the people. Theſe aſſeſſments vari 
ed, according to the exigencies of the times, 
from 35,000/. to 120,000). a month. The 
were found ſo productive, and in every reſpet 
ſo much ſuperior to the ancient mode of ſub: 
ſidies, that under the denomination of a land- 
tax they have ſince formed a very conſiderable 
branch of the public revenue. _ | 


(35) Hume, vol. vi. p. 539, 540. * | 
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But armies muſt be recruited as well as raiſed ; Weekly 
and for that purpoſe, a very ſingular impoſt, meal. 
ſuited to the ſpirit of the times, was laid on by 
the parliament. Every perſon was obliged to 
retrench a meal a week, and to pay the money 
thereby ſaved into the public treaſury. This 
whimſical tax produced 603,400). in the fix years 
during which 1t was impoſed (86). 

To the long parliament we owe the firſt eſta- pci. 
bliſhment of exciſes in this country. It is ſup- 


nd i poſed, that the famous Pym was the perſon by 
ublic hom the plan was originally propoſed. It was 
ed by at firſt laid upon liquors only; and it was ſo- 
almot emnly declared, that, at the end of the war. all 


2xciles ſhould be aboliſned. But the conteſt con- 
inuing longer than was expected, this obnoxi- 
dus mode of levying money was extended to 


in, to 
Wever 


of « bread, meat, falt, and many other neceſſary ar- 
e wa icles. The exciſe on bread and meat was after- | 
again vards repealed (87). ER, | 

In the time of the commonwealth, conſider- Cuſtoms. | 
e wa ble additions were made to the revenue of the 1 
four {-vſtoms, by duties upon coals and currants. 4 
beople our ſhillings a chaldron upon coals, levied at li 
"der vewcaſtle, brought in about 50,000). (88) The lt 
forces WF u!toms and exciſe, notwithſtanding the deſtruc- 1 
landed ion with which civil wars are neceſſarily accom- 14 


panted, had become ſo productive, that Crom- 


ts vali: | 
vell, anno 1657, was offered 1,100,000). a year 


times, 
The or a leaſe of both the branches. 
reſpei The eſtabliſhment of a poſt-office, upon a pro- poſtoffce. 
of fub-uctive and permanent footing, was principally 
a lan ing to the long parliament. By their atten- 
derabk EW 


(86) Stevens, p. 290. 

(87) Walker's Hiſt. Prof. p. 8. part ii. p. 193. 247. Black. 
ol. 1, p. 31 8, 319, 320. | 

(88) Walker's Hiſt, Part ii. p. 150. 
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tion, and the wiſdom of their regulations, it not 
only yielded 10, ooo. per annum, but alſo ſaved 
an annual expence of 7oool. which the py 
was obliged to pay for the maintenance of poſt. 
maſters. It is ſingular, that the ſucceſs with 
which this mercantile project has been attended, 


ſhould not have encouraged the public to engage 


in other plans of a ſimilar nature. 

When the parliament took the entire govern- 
ment of the country into their own hands, care 
was taken to ſequeſter the revenue of the crown, 
and to appropriate it to their own purpoſes; 
nay, the profits of wardſhip, fines of alienation, 
and other feudal prerogatives, though ſuppoſed 
to be inſeparably annexed to the crown, were 
rigorouſly exacted. Purveyancealone was given 
up, a uſeleſs privilege for a republic, and f 
generally obnoxious, that Charles II. was oblig- 
ed to abandon it, after the reſtoration. 

In the reign of James I. a patent had been 
granted by the crown for the fole licenſing of 
inns and ale-houſes. But in conſequence of the 
ſpirited interpoſition of parliament, this mono- 
poly had been annulled. It was not, however, 
the propriety of the tax, but the legality of the 
impoſition, with which the Commons were diſ- 


fatisfied. Accordingly, it was one of the new 


duties with which it reſolved to impoſe. The 
tax, it was imagined, would not only prove pro- 
ductive in reſpect to income, but would alſo 
operate as a neceſſary regulation of the police, 
by preventing improper perſons from keeping 
houſes open for the reception of the public. 
The moſt popular of all the modes which par- 


liament purſued for raiſing money, was that of 


ſequeſtrating the income of certain lucrative of- 
fices, and applying the produce for the {er 
| VICE 
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not vice of the public. It is not known what par- 

ved WW ticular offices were thus appropriated ; but it 

blic appears, that in the ſpace of fifteen years, they 

oſt- yielded 850,009). ; conſequently, their value 

with muſt have amounted to about 56,666/. per an- 

ded, num. 


The value of the royal demeſnes, as well as Crown 
of the eſtates of individuals, was not a little di- lands. 
miniſhed, by ſo long and deſtructive a conteſt : 

and yet parliament, either driven to it by its ne- 
ceſſities, or deſirous of aboliſhing every veſtige 

of monarchy, and in hopes that it would never 

be re-eſtabliſhed, diſpoſed of all the crown-lands 


Sage 


ern» 
care 
Wn, 
ſes; 
tion, 


zoſed and eſtates belonging to the principality of Wales, 
were Nat the rate of ten years purchaſe. Nay, the 
siven houſes, furniture, and other perſonal effects be- 
d ſo WF longing to the king, were ſold at very mode- 


blig- 


been 
1g of 
f the 
1000» 
ever, 
f the 
e dif- 
new 
The 
pro- 
l. 


rate prices. But the reſtoration of the royal fa- 

mily made theſe bargains dearer than was ex- 
pected. | 

The act ive part which the biſhops, and the Church 
clergy in general took in ſupport of the royal lands. 
cauſe, naturally drew upon them the indigna- 

tion of the oppoſite party, and rendered their 
property not a little inſecure when the parlia- 
ment became ſucceſsful (87). But the ſyſtem of 
diminiſhing the opulence of the church was car- 

ried to much greater lengths than had ever been 
apprehended. Not only the lands of the biſhops, 

and of the deans and chapters, but even the 


* l A — Y l 1 3 — 
ms "age" b 20 = 
- * — = . — — — - - 
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olice, {Wrectory and glebe lands were fold, ſome at ten, 
eping = 
= (85) On the 3d of April 1650, a commiſſion was iſſued, 
1 par- to enquire upon oath, into the number and yearly value of all 
: of rectories, vicarages, c. purſuant to an act made June 8, 
at 1649. The originals are ſaid to have been burned; but 
ve of- there is one copy in the Rolls chapel, and another at the 
+ ſer- archbiſnop's library at Lambeth, in eighteen thick folio vo- 


lumes, Hutchins's Dorſetſhire, Introd. p. 39. 
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and others at twelve years purchaſe.— Ihe 
tythes alſo were ſequeſtrated for the uſe of the 
ſtate (88); and, inſtead of ſettled miniſters, 
ſome wild enthuſiaſts propoſed to have leCturers 
wandering. about the country, in the primitive 
manner of the apoſtolic times, whoſe ſalaries 
would prove but little burthenſome to the public 
exchequer. 


Plunderof The victorious party, as is uſual in civil wars, 


adopted every means in their power to diminiſh 
the wealth, and to puniſh the ſuppoſed guilt 
and offences of their adverſaries. The priſoners 
they took, if particularly obnoxious, were put 
to death; if otherwiſe, were obliged to pay 
heavy ranſoms for obtaining their liberty. It is 
ſaid, that under colour of malignancy, about 
one-half of the perſonal, as well as landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom was ſequeſtrated, and 
either ſold at low prices to the friends of thoſe 
who were in power, or heavy compoſitions were 
demanded, if reſtored to the original proprie- 


tors (£9). Compulſive loans were alfo exacted 


from heart malignants, or perſons ſuſpected of 


ſecretly favouring the royal cauſe. Indeed, the 


miſerable individuals who were comprehended 
in that deſcription, were compelled to furniſh 
ſuch ſums of money, by way of loan, as were 
often attended with utter ruin to themſelves and 
their families. 
Under ſo military and tyrannical a govern- 
ment, a variety of oppreſſive exactions muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have taken place. Among many others, 
that of free quarter was particularly complained 
of. The ſoldiers were billeted upon private 
houſes; paid nothing for their maintenance ; 


(88) Walker's Hift. part. ii. p. 198. , 
(89) Hume, vol. vii. p. 93. 
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were ſpies upon the actions of thoſe upon whom 
they were quartered ; and though guilty of the 
moſt ſhocking abuſes, their crimes were only 
ſubject to the cognizance of their own officers ; no 
civil court, or magiſtrate, daring to interfere (go). 
But when Cromwell aſſumed the government of 
the ſtate, a general ſyſtem of oppreſſion was for 
ſome time put in Ve (91). The whole 
kingdom was divided 1nto twelve diſtricts, each 
of which was entruſted to the care of a major ge- 
neral, who was empowered to levy any tax the 
Protector thought proper to impoſe. An edict 
was iſſued, commanding the exaction of the 
tenth penny from all the royal party; and 
this oppreſſive tax, known by the name of 
decimation (92), Cromwell's military ſubſtitutes 
very rigorouſly enforced. The — 5 country 
was expoſed to their extortions ; hardly any diſ- 
tinction was made; nor were the firmeſt friends 
to the exiſting government always exempted. 

The regular and permanent income of Eng- Amountof 
land, during the adminiftration of Cromwell, the per- 
was about 1, 817, 2240. 17s. Id. Scotland, then de 
ſubject to the = government, yielded 
143,052). 11s. 11d.; and Ireland 207, 7900. 
making, in all, the ſum of 1,868,7 191. gs. (93). 
But if all the exactions which were extorted 
from the people at that time are accumulated, 
they amount to a ſum almoſt incredible. It 
is aſſerted, in a treatiſe, printed anno 1647, 
that in four years, 17,512,400). or about 
4,378,100. per annum were raiſed (94). Walker 

(90) Walker's Hiſt. part i. p. 65, 66, 67. 

(91) Hume, vol. vii. p. 244. 

(92) Walker's Hiſt, part. iv. p. 27, 

(93) Comm. Journ, vol. vii. p. 627, &c. | 

(94) London's account, or a calculation of the arbitrary 


taxations within the lines of communication, during four 
Years of the war, printed ann? 1647. | 
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ABSTRACT of the Money raiſed in England 


a year. — — — 7, 600, oo0 
Duty on coals — 850,000 
Ditto on currant?ksßxy.̃ — ' $1,000 
Poſtage of letters — — — 0 1, oo0 

Weekly meal for ſix years — 806,400 
Court of wards, and other feudal prerogati ves 1,400,000 
Wine licences — — 312, 200 
Vintners delinquen, — — | 4,000 
Offices ſequeſtered for the public ſervice —— 850,000 
Sequeſtrations of the lands of biſhops, deans, and 

inferior clergy, for four years — 37528, 635 


HISTORY OF TRE PUBLIC REVENUE 


aſſerts, that in five years, forty millions had 
been collected (95); but this ſeems to be x 
conſiderable exaggeration (95). - The following 
account contains as full a ſtatement of the mo- 
ney levied, during this whole period, . as can 
now be procured. 


from Nov. 3, 1640, to Nov. 5, 1659. 


Six ſubſidies, at 50,000/. each 
Poll money and aſſeſſments, to diſband the Scots 

and Engliſh armies — 890,000 
Voluntary contributions for the ſupport of the 

good cauſe againſt malignants — zoo, ooo 
Ditto, for the relief of the Iriſh proteſtants — 1 $0,000 
Land-tax, or various aſſeſſments, for the main- 

tenance of the army — — 232,172, 321 
Exciſe for ſixteen years, at 500,000/, per annum $8,000,000 
Tunnage and poundage for 19 years at 400, oool. 


L 300,000 


Tenths of all the clergy, and other exactions 
from the church — 


1,600, 320 


— — —᷑ 


14 58, 857,87 


(95) Hiſt. p. 8. | | 
(96) It is a ſtrong proof of Walker's exaggeration, that the 
author of the treatiſe above mentioned (called London's Ac- 
count), who makes out his calculations in the moſt unfavour- 
able manner to the parliament, ſhould ſtate the firſt. four yea 
at only ſeventeen millions, | | 


Sale 


that the 
2n's Ac- 
nfavour- 
ur years 


Sale 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Brought over, — 8,8878 
Gale of church lands — — £5 Nah 
Fee farm rents for twelve years — — 2,953, 176 
Other nts belonging to the crown, and the prin- rs 
cipality of Wales — 8 376, ooo 
Sale of the crown lands and principality (120, oool. | 
fer annum | 1,200,000 
Ditto of foreſt lands and houſes &c. belonging to 
the king — 656, ooo 
Sequeſtrations of the eſtates and compoſitions with | 
private individuals in England — 4,564,986 
Compoſitions with delinquents in Ireland — 1,000,000 
Sale of the eſtates of delinquents in England 2,245,000 
Ditto of Iriſh lands — 1,322,500 
Ranſom of captives — — 102,000 
New River water — — J 8,000 


1 83,331,198 


_—— —  — —— —— — —  —  — —— 


In the account which Stevens gives us of the money 
raiſed during this period, there ſcems to be a variety of miſ- 
takes. He ftates the fix ſubſidies at 600,000). - though they 
only produced zoo, ooo. See Walker, p. 7. Tunnage and 
poundage he calculates only at the rate of 399,000, a year, 
though it often exceeded 5 oo, oool. and, at a medium, muſt 
have been 400, oool.; and in the whole account, there is 
a ſtrange confuſion between income and expences. Thus 


there is ſtated, in the account of the money raiſed, the charge 


of juſtice, and the ſums voted to the members of the houſe, 
and given them by my of free- gift. The brit voluntary 
contribution (omitted by Stevens) is put down only at 
300,000/, though probably more productive. 


This is the beſt information which it is at 
preſent poſſible to obtain with regard to the 
money levied in the time of the commonwealth : 
from which it appears, that duriag the ſhort 
period of nineteen years, above eighty millions 
muſt have been raiſed, and conſequently, one 
year with another, about 4,385,850). per annum: 
but a conſiderable part of that immenſe trea- 
ſure was either laviſhed by parliament upon its 
own members, or was fraudulently embezzled. 
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Penſions 


and gifts. was entitled to receive wages from the place he 


Public 
frauds. 


ney, and the expences incurred during his reſ- 


a week, and afterwards, it is ſaid, diſtributed 


impunity. 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE 


By the old law of parliament, every member 


repreſented, to defray the charges of his jour: 


dence in the capital. But the members of 
the long parliament, when it aſſumed the go- 
vernment of the country, inſtead of applying to 
their reſpective conſtituents, voted to each mem- 
ber, for his own private uſe, at firſt four pounds 


among themſelves, out of the public treaſury, 
about 300,000). a year (97). Nay, under the 
pretence of rewarding the godly for their ſer 
vices in the good cauſe, unbounded largeſſes 
were beſtowed. Lenthal, the ſpeaker, received 
Cool. at once, beſides offices to the amount of 
7,730). a year. Bradſhaw, preſident of the high 
court of juſtice, by whom the king was con- 
demned, had the preſent of an eſtate worth 10001, 
a year, and the king's houſe at Eltham, for the 
active part he took in that memorable tranſac- 
tion; and in free gifts to the ſaints, the ſum of 
679,800). was publickly expended (98). 

'The parliament is alſo accuſed of ſuffering the 
moſt enormous frauds to be perpetrated” with 
Inſtead of the public accounts being 
examined at the Exchequer, where peculation 
could with difficulty eſcape detection, every 
branch of the revenue, and every article of ex- 
pence, was intruſted to committees of the houſe, 
who appropriated whatever ſum they thought 
proper to their own private uſe (9g). By theſe 


(97) Walker's Hift. Pref. p. 3. | 
(98) Ibid. part li. p. 151. 252. Part i. p. 143. 149. 166, 
167, 168, 169, 170, &c. and part ii. p. 192. 200. 209. 248. 
Stevens, p. 294. | 
(99) Hume, vol. vii. p. 92, 
5 frauds, 
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frauds, the parliament was diſabled from paying 
the army regularly. Its arrears amounted to 


nber 
he 


jour. WH 331,000/. and that mutiny, which proved the prin- 
reſi- Ml cipal ſource of Cromwell's exaltation, was ow- 
rs of Ning to the indignation with which the troops ſaw 
g- the members of the houſe of commons riotin 

Ng to in wealth, procured by public plunder, whil 

nem- they, who had fought their battles, could hardly 
unc provide themſelves with ſubſiſtence. They loud- 


Outed h complained, that parliament beſtowed upon 


ſury, its own members 1000). a week out of the 
r the public treaſury, whilſt the ſoldiers wants were 
r ſcr- great, and the people in the utmoſt neceſ- 
geſles il © ſity (100).” | 
eived It is ſaid that Cromwell expended 60, oool. a gecret in- 
nt of year in procuring intelligence; a circumſtance telligence. 
> high WW which has been greatly celebrated, and contri- : 
con- {Wl buted much to the character he has obtained for 
oo. political ability: but it is highly probable that 
or the he ſpent more in procuring perſonal than public 
unſac- intelligence. Indeed, ſurrounded as he was 
um of Wl with many powerful and deſperate enemies, ſuch 
arts were the only means by which his ſafety 
1g the could in any degree be ſecured. 
with It is ſaid, that the parliament left about pebts of 
being soo, ooo. in the treaſury, and ſtores to the va- the repub- 
lation lue of 700,000). when its authority was abo- lic. 


every {MW liſhed by Cromwell; and yet ſuch was the ex- 
of ex- {MW pence of his adminiſtration, that he died in- 
1ouſe, debted to the amount of 2,474,290/. It princi- 
ought I pally, however, conſiſted in arrears to the army 


theſe and navy, and therefore was paid even after the 
reſtoration. © 


66 It was propoſed, during Cromwell's admini- General 
— 205 ſtration, to take a general ſurvey of the whole ſurvey. 
(100) Walker's Hiſt, part ii. p. 109, | ; 
rauds, 0 kingdom, 
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which led them to view every meaſure o 
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kingdom, in imitation of that taken in the reign 
of Henry VIII. It was begun in London, and 
the neighbourhood, and certain committees were 
appointed to enquire upon oaih, and certify the in. 
proved value of every man's eflate, both real ani 
perſonal (101), But the attempt was, after all 
given up: indeed, when thoſe who were in 
power exacted what money they thought proper 
under any pretence, however frivolous, as de. 
linquency, malignancy, &c. it was unneceffaryty 
be at the trouble of inveſtigating the wealth and 
ability of individuals, for the ſake of any reguly 
{yſtem of taxation. | 


n AR L XS 8, 


The reſtoration, however paſſionatel y deſired by 
the people, and tho”, on the whole, attended with 


cConfid erable advantages to the public, from the re- 
eſtabliſnment of the antient conſtitution, and the 


deſtruftionofanarchy and military uſurpation, was 
nevertheleſs far from being accompanied with al 
thoſe beneficial confequences that might natu- 
rally have been expected. The diſſolute chi 


racter of Charles II. the bigotry of his brother 


James, by whoſe advice public affairs were pri- 
ci pally conducted, and the jealouſy of ſuch 
were ſtill tinctured with republican Re 

the 
court with ſuſpicion and diſguſt, rendered the 
greater part of his reign neither happy at home 
nor honourable abroad. But the concluſion 0! 
it, when he ſubmitted to be the tool of Lew 
XIV. when he determined to govern without 
aſſembling any parliament, and when it became tie 


(101) Walker's Hiſt, part ii, p. 185. 5 
OY 6 doctrine 
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doctrine of the court, that it was better for a king 
of England to be the penſioner of France than to 
be controlled by five hundred of his own inſo- 
lent ſubjects, bore but little reſemblance indeed, 
to the legal adminiſtration of the limited ſove- 
reign of a free people. 

Ihe materials with which we are furniſhed by 
hiſtorians, and by the public records, with re- 
ſpect to this monarch's income and expenditure, 
are ſo numerous, that it is difficult to give a 
conciſe view of the ſubject. | 


Expences. 


The expences he incurred were either per- 1. Perma- 
manent or Incidental. nent ex- 
During the reign of Charles, we firſt perceive Pences. 

what may be called a peace-eſtabliſhment. Ever 

ſince the reſtoration, it has been thought neceſ- 

ſary to provide, even in time of peace, for the 

national protection and defence; and hence have 

ariſen permanent, naval, military, and ordnance 

expences. | 3 1 

The navy, at this period, required about | 

300,000), 2 — —. of wh ſums laid * . 

out in time of war, and occaſional grants from 

parliament. But this, though a conſiderable part 

of Charles's revenue, was hardly ſufficient to pre- 

ſerve that ſuperiority in maritime power, which 

Britain ought ever to maintain. The ſtrength of 

Holland, at ſea, was nearly equal; and that 

ambitious monarch Lewis XIV. exerted all the 

abilities of his ſtateſmen, and all the wealth of 

his ſubjects, in attempting to raiſe a navy ade- 

quate to the ſupport of his proud and lofty pre- 

tenſions to the univerſal monarchy of Europe. 

Charles was the firſt king of England who Army. 

kept up any body of troops in time of 2 

5 | ; Before 
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degree indiſpenſably neceſſary. The annual ex 


Ordinance, 


HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENyep 


Before his reign, the ſovereigns of this country, 
confiding in the affections and native valour 9 
their people, maintained no ſtanding forces, an 
neither had guards to attend them in their pro- 
greſs, nor to ſtand as centinels at their pate, 
This alteration in our domeſtic ceconomy has 
often been condemned; and yet the conduct ( 
other powers, in keeping up formidable bodies 
of experienced veterans, rendered it to a certain 


pence of this monarch, for guards and garriſons 
amounted to about 202,000). and the number q 
his treops varied from four to eight thouſam 
men. Even that ſmall body excited the ſuſyi 
cion and jealouſy of the public; and, by a vor 
of the houſe of commons, anno 1679, was de. 
clared contrary to law (102). 

The ordnance, including ordinary and extn. 
ordinary expences, amounted only to about 
40,000). a year: a very moderate charge, whe 
compared to modern eſtimates ; but it was ther 
imagined, that fortifications were neceſſary in 
England; nor had the artillery become ſo in- 
portant a branch of the military department. 
The nature and amount of the civil lift, and 
of the other expences of the crown, during tlis 
reign, are ſo clearly illuſtrated by the follow 
ing ſtate of its propoled expenditure for the yen 
1676, that. any farther explanation ſeems to bt 
unneceſlary. 
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; (102) Hume, vol. viii. p. 106, 
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L 
7, WExpences of the Crown for one year, as allotted 
of by the Council, January 26, 167 5-6. 


nd 
0- Houſehold — — — 1.5 2,247 
65 Buildings and repairs — — — 10,000 
* Privy purſe — — — 36, oo0 
ron the queen — — — 23,000 
of Public intelligence — — — 5,000 
ic WT reafurer of the chamber — — 20,000 
ai treat wardrobe — — — 16,000 
Band of penſianers — — — 3,000 
codes — — — — 4,000 
ll, ewel office — — — 4,000 
of WW cnfions, including the queen's mother, Duke of } 8 
nd York, &c. 75 
7 \mbaſſadors — — — 40,009 
pr udges, maſters in Chancery, &c. — 49,000 
Ot aſter of the horſe — — 10,000 
de. aſual diſburſements — — 10,00 
uuks, harriers tents, tails, &c. _ — 1,500 
re Necret ſervice money — — — 20,000 
lew years gifts — 2 — 3-000 
Ol ower expences for priſoners — — 768 
hen N lanagement of exciſe and cuſtoms — 63,500 
hen angel gold for healing medals — — 2,000 
- in {F-iberates out of the Exchequer _ — — 1,500 
* 1.462, 115 
and Peace Eſtabliſhment. 
this 5 
ou. avy — — J. zoo, ooo 
\rmy = — 212,000 2,000 
* Drdnance — — 40,000 ”"m 
) — 
11,014, 115 
Miſcellaneous Expences. 
arriſon of Tangier _ _ 57, 200 
tereſt of the king's debtss — — 100,000 
ce 11,171,315 


It 
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It is probable, however, that the permanent 
expences of government were in general more 
conſiderable; for previous allotments, ſtriq 
computations, and plauſible eſtimates, can hard- 
ly ever be rigidly adhered to. | 

2. Inci- The parliament, ſoon after the reſtoration, 

dental ex- had voted the king a revenue of 1,200,000). 

pences. year (103). But that ſum, which would hay 
defrayed the ordinary expences of the crown, 
was never fully made up : nor were 1ts defici- 
encies compenſated by new and additional ſup- 
plies. The king, at the ſame time, incurred 
many temporary and incidental expences of { 
heavy a nature that he was kept in perpetui 

diſtreſs. 

Expences At the concluſion of the civil war, every vel. 

on the re- tige of royalty had been annihilated. The king' 

Roration. palaces and furniture had been fold ; the jewel 
of the crown had been diſpoſed of ; and every 
meaſure had been taken, as if monarchy were 
never again to be the eſtabliſhed government of 
England. Parliament, therefore, was obliged 
to grant conſiderable ſums to defray the expen- 
ces of the coronation, and to make up for thoſe 
heavy loſſes which the crown had ſuſtained, 
By two different acts, 140,000/. were raiſed 
and appropriated to theſe purpoſes (104): and 
aftewards, a free and voluntary preſent was 
given to his majeſty, the produce of which 1 
unknown (105). 

Debts of Debts to a large amount were certainly con- 

the crown. tracted by the king, during his reſidence on the 
continent, and by his father, during the courſe 
of the civil war; both of which it was incum 


(103) Comm. Journ. vol. viii. p. 150. 
(104) 12 Car. II. c. 21. 29. 
(105) 13 Car. II. c. 13. 


bent 
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bent on this monarch to diſcharge. But, above 
all, Charles owed a debt of gratitude to the 
unhappy cavaliers who had ruined themſelves 
by their exertions in the royal cauſe, which it 
was hardly poſſible, with a ſmall revenue, fully 
to diſcharge. But he ought furely to have ſub- 
jected himſelf to any pecuniary difficulties, ra- 
ther than to have ſuffered ſo many zealous 
friends to continue in ſuch diſtreſs. Parliament 
voted 60,000/. to be diſtributed among that 
unfortunate deſcription of men (106) ; and this 
yas the principal recompence they received for 
heir loyalty and ſervices. Some attention alſo 
was paid to thole who had materially contribut- 
ed to the king's preſervation after the battle of 
Vorceſter; and Charles ſometimes could not 
reſiſt the accounts he received of their calami- 
tous ſituation, but occaſionally ſupplied them 
ith what money he could poſſibly ſpare, from 
he rapacity of his courtiers, | | 
One of the firſt and moſt neceſſary ſteps after Diſband- 


iced Nhe reſtoration, was the diſbanding of the repub- ing the 
den- Nican army, which had occaſioned ſo many re-. 
hoſe Nolutions, and had been ſo much inured to fa- 
ned. ine and ſlaughter. The expence of this mea- 

ſed Hure was conſiderable ; for it was requiſite to 

and ay up their arrears, and other legal demands, 

was previouſly to their diſmiſſion. It is ſaid that 


he king, when he reviewed this formidable 
dody, before it was diſbanded, could not avoid 
xpreſſing his wiſhes to retain them in his pay; 
nd nothing but Clarendon's weight and in- 
lence could have prevented his attempting, 
y ſome evaſion or other, to have continued 
nem in his ſervice. 
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Tangiers. 


Firſt 
Dutch 


War. 
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The fortreſs of Tangiers in Africa, was in- 
cluded in the dowry which Charles received 
with Catharine of Portugal: and the poſſeſſion 
of it was ſuppoſed to be of conſiderable uſe in 
protecting our trade to the Mediterranean. Great 
ſums of money, therefore, had been expended 
in the improvement of the harbour, and in ad- 
ding to the fortifications ; and the garriſon main- 
tained there coſt from 50,000). to 60,000). per 
annum. But this expence did not continue 
throughout the whole of Charles's reign ; for 
when he found that it was impoſſible for him 
to depend upon regular ſupplies from parlia- 
ment, he ordered the town to be abandoned, 
the mole to be entirely deſtroyed, and the gar 
ri ſon to be brought over to England. 

The war which Charles entered into with 
the Dutch, was unjuſt in its commencement, 
and impolitic in its continuance. They were 
willing to have given him every ſatisfaction he 
could reaſonably deſire; and in conſequence of 
the injuſtice of his conduct, he had not only to 
contend with the republic of Holland, then in 
the zenith of its power, but alſo with France 
and Denmark, by whom that ſtate was at laſt 
ſupported: and however keenly his ſubjeds 


might at firſt engage in ſo unjuſtifiable a quai 


rel, from commercial jealouſy of their neigh- 
bours, yet he had every reaſon to expect that 
they would ſoon grow weary of furniſhing him 
with ſupplies, unleſs encouraged by the mo 
ſignal ſucceſſes. Parliament voted the ſum of 
5,483,845]. for carrying on the war. But the 
funds appropriated to the purpoſe were not 
fufficiently productive. The war coſt the Dutch 
forty millions of livres a year, above three mil 
lions ſterling (107). The only advantages which 

England 

(107) Hume, vol. vii. p. 419. Note. 
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Eagland received from it was the acquiſition 
of New Vork: a poor recompence for the diſ- 
grace at Chatham, and the blood and treaſure 


— 


waſted in ſo iniquitous a conteſt.! | 

Of all the combinations which modern Europe gecond 
can produce for the deſtruction of any particu- Dutch 
lar ſtate, perhaps that between France and Eng- war. 
land for the annihilation of the Dutch republic, 
is the leaſt to be defended. Louis had ſome 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with Holland, for hav- 
ing deſerted his alliance; and it might be ex- 
pected that a deſpotic monarch, impelled by po- 
litical ambition, and religious bigotry, would 
rejoice in an opportunity of diſplaying . his 
ſtrength, even if he did not add to his dominion ; 
and would willingly contribute to humble the 
pride, and to cruſh the power of a proteſtant re- 
public. But in Charles were united, upon this 
occaſion, the meaneſt treachery, the moſt. in- 
ſatiable appetite for plunder, and a total diſre- 
gard for the public intereſts of his own king- 
oms. His people, aſhamed of the attempt, 
and dreading the conſequences of its ſucceſs, 
refuſed to give him any conſiderable aſſiſtance; 
and by this negative ſuccour to the Dutch, 
greatly contributed to their ſafety. During the 
ar, the ſum of 1, 238,501. was voted by par- 
liament; but the object of it was to procure the 
ecall of the declaration of indulgence: and it 

as finally granted to recompenſe the king for 
agreeing to its being annulled. 5 


f f x: ainſt 
arations for a rupture with France, to which France. 


he king was ſtrongly urged by his parliament. 


(108) Some aſſiſtance was given to Portugal; an expedition 

ent againſt Algiers; and ſome diſturbances quelled in Vir- 

ma. But the ex pence could not be very great. | 
Some 


The only other material warlike expence, Prepara- 
luring this reign (108), was the making pre- w *- 
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HISTORY OP THE PUBLIC REVENUE 
Some ſupplies were granted for that purpoſe, 
which were faithfully applied: and it is al 
ſuppoſed that Charles added conſiderable ſung 
out of his own perſonal revenue. But the king 


and his parliament had become ſo jealous 
each other, that the affair ended in nothing; 


and in conſequence of theſe unfortunate dit: 
ferences, the allies of England were left at the 
mercy of France, and obliged at the congre 
of Nimequen, to accept of any terms that Loui 
thought proper to preſcribe. 

The diſgraces of this monarch's reign ver 

reatly owing to his prodigality. In one of li 
ſpeeches to parliament, he confeſfed that te 
had not been altogether ſo frugal as he might 
have been, and reſolved to be for the futur. 
With a narrow revenue, he endeavoured, dur 


ing the greater part of his reign, to ſupport! 


ſplendid court, profuſe miſtreſſes, and rapac: 
ous favourites: but when he found that it ws 
neceſſary, in conſequence of diſputes with l 
commons, to alter the former tenor of his lik 
he diſplayed à firmnefs and ſtrength of mitt 
of which he was ſuppofed incapable. Heb 
came as much diſtinguiſhed for ceconomy as It 
had been for profuſior; and greatly retrenct 
ing his expenditure, he was able to Carry 
the uſual routine of government, for the ſp! 
of about three years, upon his own revenue 
without the aſſiſtance of any ſupply from pi 
lament: and it is ſaid that he had determins 
fo alter the whole ſyſtem of his public and p! 
vate conduct, and to throw himſelf upon f 
affections of his people, when death interpoſ: 


and proved how dangerous it is to procraſtim 


Tuch reſolutions (109). 


(109) Hume, vol. viii. p. 209. 


Reſource 
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ſe Reſources. 


Such were the expences which Charles in- 


* urred. His power and ability to defray theſe 
eavy charges aroſe from a permanent income 
ff rom parliamentary grants and from miſcel- 


meous reſources. _ if 
When the commons took into conſideration 1. Perma- 
he ſettlement of the king's revenue, they found nent in- i 
hat his father's income Pad amounted to about © 
00, 00. a year; and they came to a refolu- 

jon, that the permanent income of the crown 
hould be made up 1,200,000/.. The following 
re the principal branches of which it was in- 
ended to be compoſed. 5 

Oneof the firſt acts paſſed after the reſtoration, Cuſtoms. 
Fontained a grant of the ſubſidy of tunnage and 
doundage for the king's life. This act is, by 
erſoris converſant .in that branch of the re- 
enue, commonly known by the name of 7he 
reat flatute (110), on account of its being the 
pundation of our modern cuſtom-houſe duties ; 


= nd the rates thereby laid on are called the old - 
% (111), being a complete legal confirma- 
end on of all the ancient duties which had been 
ryt vrmerly impoſed. It is alſo remarkable from 
ſpar e rates varying according to different circum- 


antes: Aliens were to pay 6/. per tun on wire 
ported: natives 4/. Tos. in London, and 
nly 3). in other parts. Thus the higheſt duty 
as exacted in the capital, where the people 


* ere the moſt wealthy, and conſequently the 
pace ett able to afford it. . 
{tind 


(1 10) Forſter, introd. P · 40. 8 : | 
(111) 12 Car. II. c. 4. Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 
p. 495+ | 

| S +. The 
Oulc | 
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#1 Feudat The only ſtipulation that was made at thi 
1 Preroga- time, with the crown, in any reſpect benefic 
"| tives, IT 

to the people, was the abolition of the feud 
rights, and incidents of wardſhip, marriag, 
-q livery, and purveyance, which, fince the reig 
1 of William the Norman, had proved fo grievoy 
Ul: a load upon the inhabitants of this country. 
"Kd One would naturally have imagined that 
5 ſcheme ſo generally uſeful could hardly hay 
met with an opponent: yet a well-meaning au 
41 . intelligent author has written a voluminay 
0 i} quarto, to 2 the fatal conſequences thu 
1 would neceſſarily reſult from the alteration (112 
by Fortunately the event has fully diſproved hi 
an gloomy predictions. | | 
Origin of Though the propriety of annihilating ſo d. 
the here- noxious a branch of the revenue as the feudt 
ditary ex- prerogatives was pretty generally acknowledge, 
eile. yet it was a matter of conſiderable difficulty b 
| determine how to make up the deficiency. h 
by ſtrict juſtice, thoſe ought to have been loads 
44 with the payment of the commutation who wer 
UY liable to the former burden; and in the reignd 
James, when the ſame plan was in agitation 
it was propoſed that, in exchange, an annut 
fee farm rent ſhould be ſettled, and inſeparaby 
annexed to the crown (113). But exciſes har 
ing been introduced by the long parliament, au 
paid without much oppoſition or complant 
inſtead of a land tax, an exciſeable duty d 
fifteen pence per barrel upon all beer and ak 
and a proportionable ſum upon other liquo! 
ſold in the kingdom, was eſtabliſhed ; which 
together with the profits of wine licences, it vs 


ered} 
learth 
irſt fr 
oinag 
ine | 


{cell 


(114 
3 6 beztor gets? wing 
- (x12) The antiquity, legality, reaſon, duty, and nere 
of pre-emption and purveyance for the King; by Fabian F 
lips. London, printed anno 1663. 4to. in 495 pages. 
(113) Blackſt. Cemm. vol. ii. p. 77. 
calculate 
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alculated would produce from 200,000). to 

oo, ooo. a year, and was conſidered to be an 

mple compenſation, 50 4372 

But the income which parliament had voted as Hearth- 
eceſſary for the public ſervice could not be raiſ- money. 
{ without the aid of ſome new additional im- 
ofition; and the duty of hearthmoney was at 

ſt granted to the king and his ſucceſſors (114). 

his was a tax of two ſhillings for every hearth 

all houſes paying to church and poor ; and 
otwithſtanding the popular objections which 

ave been urged againſt it, there is no well- found- 

{ reaſon to call it either burdenſome or unequal, 

d it is ſtill paid in Ireland without inconveni- 

nce or complaint. 


> The income which was in general collected 
7 mn a the various branches of the crown revenue, 
+ uring this reign, will appear ſufficiently evident 


om the following ſtatement : 


= ccount of the permanent Income of the Crown, 
wi anno 1663. 

tio, uſtoms — — — L. 400,000 o 
mul oval domains — — 100,000 o 

an Foreſt — — 5,000 o 
a0 oſt office —— — _ 26,000 o 
hai ereditary exciſe — — 274,959 0 
all learthmone — — 170, 603 12 

aint irt fruits and tenths — — 18,800 0 

einge and pre-emption of tin — 12,000 o 
y ine licences — | — 20,000 © 
iſcellaneous branches — — $4,356 14 


_— 


(115) L. 81,710 6 


(114) Hume (vol. vii. p. 377.) ſtates, that it was only granted 
wing the King's - nk This, and ſome other trifling miſtakes 
f that excellent hiſtorian, ſhould be attended to in the future 
itions of his works. Ihe firſt act by which hearthmoney 
granted was 13 Car. II. c. 10. j 
(115) Comm. Journ; vol. viii. p. 498. 
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It appears, from this ſtatement, that the par. 
liament did not make up the full income which 
it had voted. When the firſt fervor of the ref. 
toration was over, they probably repented of the 
raſh vote they had haſtily come to, and perceiy. 
ed the neceſſity of preſerving the crown de. 
pendent upon the people. They conſidered tha 
they had beſtowed a ſceptre upon Charles, whe 
his ſituation was accounted to be the moſt del. 
perate ; and they thought it unneceſlary to ac: 
company ſo ſplendid a gift with advantages great 
ly ſuperior to what his anceſtors had enjoyed. 

Hiſtorians differ greatly, whether the parliz 
ments which Charles aſſembled were ſufficiently 
liberal to that monarch. Thoſe who compar 
their grants with the profpſeneſs of their ſuc 
ceſſors, condemn them as too parſimonious, ant 
attribute to that circumſtance a conſiderable har: 
of the diſgraces of his reign. Whereas other, 
who compare their amount with thoſe of pre 
ceding parliaments, accuſe them of prodigality 
and contend that none but a penſionary houſed 
commons could be ſo laviſh. The fact ſeems 
have been, that when parliament diſcovered tht 
king's tendency to profuſion, and the inſtability 
of his natural character, they were afraid o 
truſting him with large ſupplies, and were de 
termined, unleſs he purſued meaſures for th 
general good, totally to refuſe their aſſiſtance. 

The modes adopted to raiſe the money thy 
occaſionally granted were by poll taxes; by a 
addition to the exciſe and cuſtoms by ſubſidis; 
by a land-tax ; by a tax on perſonal property 
and by a ſpecies of ſtamp duty on legal pi 
ceedings. 

Three different poll taxes were granted durit 
Charles's reign ; one in particular anne 1660, fl 
2 ; 52 diſbandiſ 


\ 
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libanding the army, which was intended to raiſe 
oo, ooo. But though every perſon in the king- 
om, above ſixteen years of age, not receiving 
ams, was charged ſixpence, and heavy rates 
ere impoſed upon men of property and rank, 
yet it was ſo negligently collected that ir produ- 
ed, on the 24th of November, 1660, only 
252,1671. (116): nor does it appear that there 
vas afterwards any addition. | 
By different acts, additional duties were laid Addition - 
n the importation of wine, and on the ſale of al exciſe 
xciſeable liquors. The firſt, it was ſuppoſed, 2 
ould bring in 37, cool. a year, and was granted 
or the ſpace of eight years (117). The additi- 
nal exctſe continued for nine years from the 24th 


Daf June 1671 (118). Its —— was ſuppoſed 
lu. o be zoo, oool. Both theſe grants were ſuffered 
S o expire in conſequence of the diſputes which 


roſe between the king and his parliament. 

The laſt example of money being raiſed un- Subſidies, 
er the name of ſubſidy took place in this mo- 
arch's reign. Four entire ſubſidies were granted Anno 
dy the temporality, and an act was paſſed con- 1673. 
rming a ſimilar grant from the clergy (119). It 
xroduced only 282,000/. It was full time to 
ye up a ſyſtem of taxation which had become 
o very unproductive, that the king ſtated in a 
peech to parliament, that eſtates from 3000. to 
cool. a year, did not pay above 160. for all tha 


cc our ſubſidies. 
zug Various land-taxes, then known under the Land tax. 
bY ame of aſſeſſments, were granted by parlia- 


(116) Comm. Journ. vol, viii. p. 196, | 

(117) 20 Car II. cap. 1. 192 
(118) The additional exciſe was firſt granted for fix years, 
y 22 Car. II, cap. 5, and afterwardy continued for three 
ears, by 29 Car. II. cap. 2. 

(119) 15 Car. Il. cap, 9. & 10. 
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ment. As the acts by which theſe taxes were 
impoſed: are not among the printed ſtatutes, and 
as conſulting the — record is attended with 
ſome difficulty, it is hoped that the note ſubjoin- 
ed, containing an account of the proportions of 
each diſtrict, will not be unacceptable (120). 

| here 


(120) ASSESSMENT. of 70,000: 3 month, az in 


5 \ poſed. anno 1666. 
Bedford — — — 17011 64 
Berks 8 ren — "1,009. 17 
Bucks — — — 1,283 68 
Cambridge — — — 1,102 10 0 
Iſle of Ely... — — — 367 10 0 
County of Cheſt err ic i 1 Re. 
City of Cheſter — — — 85 11 2 
Cornwall — — — 1,633 6 8 
Cumberland 8 KN 7100 o 0 
Derby — £35 L063 — 933 63 
Devon — — — $2,003 15 6 
Oxford — — 4 5 $ 
Dorſet CC - e. cARS 
Poole 2 — — 246 4 0 
Durham — — Dr 
Vorkſhire and York — _ — 3,043 8 10 
Hull — — — 67 13, 0 
Eſſex — — r 
Glouceſterſhire _ — — 1,626 68 
Glouceſter. — — — 162 11.2 
Hereford — — — 1,165 13 4 
Hertford — 4 — 1400 .0 0 
Huntingdon — — — 22 4 6 
Kent — — — 3658 11 2 
Lancaſter — =_ — 933 6 
Leiceſter — — — 1,088 780 
Lincoln — — — 2,722 410 
London — _ — 4,666 13 4 
Middleſex and Weſtminſter — 1,788 17 10 
Monmouth — — — 466 13 4 
Northampton — — 1,400 0 0 
Nottinghamſhire _ _ — 903 4 4 
Nottingham — — — 30 2 4 


Carried over L. 42,1 37 5 5 
Norfolk 


SSS S 
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ere There was a grant in 1670, amounting to Taxes on 
ind doo, oool.; and the duties impoſed upon the . 
ith public to raiſe that ſum, were a tax of fifteen ? Pe: 
in- ſhillings on every hundred pounds belonging to 
of BW bankers ; the ſame ſum on every hundred pounds 
lent to the king at above 6 per cert. intereſt ; ſix 
ere BW ſhillings per cent. on all perſonal eftates ; two 
ſhillings in the pound on the ſalaries of all offices 
in. and places, to which was added a ſhilling in the 
| pound on lands and mines (121). This was 
| 5 WY principally aimed at perſonal property; and it 
W FD 1 * * 
O0 0 
0 0 | Brought over £442,137 5 8 
d 0 Norfolk wo —. — 3,034 8 19 
1 2 Norwich . — 186 13 4 
6 9 Northumberland — — 179 19 10 
0 0 Newcaſtle | — — _ $9 35: $ 
6 9 County of Oxon __ — . 114% 15: 6 
7 6 Rutland — — „ 
$ dalop — — 8 4 
o 6 Stafford * R 1 919 6 1 
4 0 Litchfield — — — 14 0 60 
4 4 Somerſet — — — 2,722 4 6 
8 10 Briſtol — — — 171 2 2 
3 0 Southampton — 4 4 
0 0 Suffolk —U — — — 3,656 11 2 
6 $ Surrey _ — — 1,565 5 6 
AN Southwark — * yu 184 14 6 
3 4 duſſex — — — 1,905 II 2 
0 0 Warwick — — — 1,244 8 10 
4 6 Worceſterſhire  — -» — " 10 4.4 
t 2 Worceſter — — — 62 4 6 
6 3 WM Witts - — 5 — #,944 8 10 
7 3 BR Weſtmoreland — — — 33 19 4 
4 10 Wales —— — — , 3 $ 
3 4 Berwick — | — — 5 16 8 
7 10 5 | rr 14 75 — 
3 4 169,786 9 8 
O | 2 er — 
4 4 One of the bills of aſſeſſment in the time of the Common- 
2 4 wealth, for the year 1656, may be ſeen in Scobell's Collection, 


P- 400. But the above ſtate is taken from a copy of the Ord- Ne | 


5 8 nance of the lordy and: commons for levying the aſſeſſment 1 
folk | - 1660, # 
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is the only example, in the hiſtory of our finance, 
of a tax on bankers, and on ſuch of the credi- 
tors of the crown as received beyond the legal 
intereſt, which at that time was 6 per cent. 

The revenue ariſing from ſtamps was firſt in. 
troduced into England anno 1671. It was im- 
poſed by a ſtatute entitled, © An act for laying 
impoſitions on proceedings at law (122).” The 
rates are various, and the particulars ſo very 
numerous, that it would be improper to enter 
into the detail. The duty was at firſt granted 
for nine years from the firſt of May 1671. It 
was afterwards continued for three years longer, 
when, in conſequence of the 2 Jea- 
louſies between the crown and parliament, it was 
ſuffered to expire. 

It will now be proper to give as full an account 
as it is poſſible to draw up at this time, of the 
money granted by parliament during Charles“ 
reign, in addition to his permanent revenue. 


Parliamentary Grants. 


1. For the Debts of the Republic, and diſband- 
ing the Army. 


i661. 1. Three months aſſeſſment, at 70,0001. 


per month — — CLI. 210,00 
2. The firſt poll tax — — 252,16) 
3. Two months aſſeſſment, at 70, oool. | 

each — — 140, oo) 


4. [IP months aſſeſſment, at 70, oool. each 420,000 


. Total — 1,022,167 

1660, which ] was ſo fortunate as to meet with, Davenant, 

vol. i. p. 32, obſerves, that the aſſeſſment was very favourable 

to the northern and weſtern parts of England. He has formed 

a curious table of the taxes raiſed in England by various modes, 

and what proportion was aſſeſſed on each particular county; 

but the aſſeſſment of 1660 was omitted, which was an additiou- 
al reaſon to inſert it in this work. 

I.! at) aa Car. II. e, 3. 4122) Ibid. c. . 
| 1 2. Temporary 
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2. Temporary Grants. 


Brought over I. 1, 022, 167 
1060. 1. For a ſpeedy ſupply to his majeſty - 570,009 
2.̃. Ditto for the expences of the corona- 
tion — — 70,000 
3. Forfe ited eſtates of traitors (1233 — 75,000 
1662. 4. Grant for paying the king's debts — 1,260,009 
5. To be diſtributed among the loyal ca- | 


vaoaliers _ _ 60,000 
1663. 6, Four entire ſubſidies from temporality 
and clergy — — 282,00 
1664. 7. Fixſt aid for the Dutch war — 2,477,502 
1665. 8. Second aid for ditto — — 1,250,009 
1666. 9. Third aid for ditto — — 1,256,345 
| 10, Second poll tax for ditto — 5 00,000 
1668. 11. Grant for fitting out a fleet — 310, 00 
1670. 12. Perſonal tax on bankers, and for the 
king's debts — — doo, ooo 


1673. 13. Grant during the Dutch war, voted in 
7 order to procure the repeal of the 

declaration of indulgence — 1,238,750 
1677. 14. Grant for building thirty ſhips of war - 584,975 
| 15. Third poll tax for preparations againſt 


France — 150, ooo 
16. Grant for diſbanding the army, Sc. 414,000 
17. Grant for ditto —  — 205,462 


3. Permanent Grants. 
1670. 1, Additional tax on wine for eight years 456, ooo 
N 2. Additional exciſe for nine years, about 300,009 


3. Stamp duty for twelve years — 266, 666 


13,014, 868 
Arrears of exciſe, voluntary preſents 
from parliament to the king, and the 
duke of York, and money in the 
hands of receivers at the reſtoration, 
luppoſed „CCC 


* 
* 


L. 13,414, 868 


(123) It appears from Comm. Jour. vol. viii. p. 498. that 
the clear annual value of theſe eſtates amounted only to 5000!, 
2 were not probably worth more than 15 years pur- 
7 ale. ; 5 N ; Ft | 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe grants, ſeveral others, to the 
amount of about a million more, were loſt by 
the diſputes which ſo frequently aroſe, during 
this reign, between the crown and parlia- 
ment (124). 
. Miſcel= But, in addition to the king's permanent re- 
ſancous venue, and the grants of parliament, his exche- 
reſources. quer was enriched by other means, which it 
will be neceſſary briefly to explain. 

"EY The dowry which the king was to have re- 

portion, Ccived with Catherine of Portugal, beſides Tan- 

| giers in Africa, and Bombay in the Eaſt Indies, 
was soo, oool. Such engagements, however, 
are not always fulfilled with honour and punc- 
tuality ; and it is ſaid, that only 250, oool. was 
actually paid (125), The expences which he 
incurred in defending Portugal from the Spa- 
niards, ſoon exhauſted this ſupply. 

Sale ofthe The frugality of parliament during this reign, 

1 domains. of which ſo much has been ſaid, was perhaps 

in a great meaſure owing to the impatience with 
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(124) The amount of Charles II.“s revenue has been a ſub- 
ject of great diſpute between the Whigs and Tories, It ori- 
ginated from a well-known Whig tract, intitled, A Letter 
from a By- ſtander to a Member of Parliament; in which 
1 the author dwelt much on the profuſion of the Tory parlia- 

ments, which that monarch aſſembled. It was ſoon animad- 
verted upon, in a paper printed anne 1742, called, A proper 
f* Anſwer to the By-ſtander.” Mr. Carte, the hiſtorian, ſoon 
afterwards entered the liſts, and publiſhed a full anſwer to the 
ſame work, which was attacked in a Letter to the reverend 
Mr. Thomas Carte, by a Gentleman of Cambridge, printed 
anno 1743. This produced an elaborate performance, by 
| Mr. Carte, intitled, ** A full and clear Vindication of the full 
** Anſwer to a Letter from a By-ſtander,”” which cloſed the 
controverſy, But the beſt work upon the ſubject is, The 
** preſent taxes compared to the payments made to the public, 
* within the memory of man, in a Letter to a Member of 
* Parliament,“ printed for J. Marſhall, anno 1749. 
(125) Hume, vol. vii. p. 385, note. 4 
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which the people paid even very moderate bur- 
dens. When an aſſeſſment for fix months was 
granted in 1650 to raiſe the ſum of 420,000). 
it was thought neceſſary, by a clauſe in the act 
itſelf, to aflure the public, that it was not in- 
tended to continue that mode of impoſition, 
though it was the only productive one at the 
time. And the neceſſities of the crown, anno 1670, 
being much greater than the Houſe was either 
willing, or perhaps could venture to ſupply, 
the king with little difficulty procured an act to 
diſpoſe of the fee-farm rents, the principal part 
that ſtill remained of the royal domains (126). 
The produce of this ſale is very uncertain ; 
ſome authors calculating it at 1,£00;000). and 
others at only 100, ooo. The exact ſum it is 
impoſſible at preſent to aſcertain ; but it probably 
muſt have amounted to 500,000/. 


The policy of acquiring a poſſeſſion on the Sale of 
continent like Dunkirk, has been much diſ- Punkirk. 
puted. Many great and reſpectable charac- 


ters have contended, - that ſuch poſſeſſions are 
expenſive, occaſion diſguſt and enmity, in thoſe 
to whom they naturally belong; and give riſe 
to an interference in continental concerns, with 
which England has no immediate relation. 
Theſe objections are weighty ; but their force 
is conſiderably diminiſhed by this important 
advantage. The keeping up of any conſiderable 
and collected body of forces, it is well known, 
is thought dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. If it were not, therefore, by means of 
remote foreign garriſons, it would be difficult for 
this country either to attain or to preſerve that 
full and complete experience and ſkill in arms, 
and that knowledge of diſcipline, and the arts 


(126) 22 Car. II. cap. 6. 
| of 
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of war, which every nation ought to poſſeſs; 
and of all the places on the Continent, Dunkirk, 


naturally ſtrong, eaſily defended, lying between 


the French and Iniperial territories, and conſe. 
8 leſs obnoxious and offenſive to either 
of thoſe two powers, was decidedly the moft 


eligible. It was therefore not a litte unforty- 


nate that an acquiſition which might have been 
ſo ſerviceable to this country, ſhonld have been 
diſpoſed of merely in conſequence of a fatal 
jealouſy between the crown and parliament, 
The latter were aſraid of truſting the king with 
the money neceſſary to defray the expence of 
maintaining the garriſon, - whilſt the king, on 
the other hand, would not agree to transfer the 
poſſeſſion of Dunkirk to the parliament (who 
were willing to beaf any charges it might amount 
to), leſt they ſhould acquire a ſeparate domi- 
nion and independent authority (127). 

The famous Clarendon was the perſon by 
whom the ſale was conducted on the part of 
England; and after much negotiation, a bar- 
gain was at laſt concluded for the ſumof 400, ooo. 
A part of the price (amounting to r, 500, ood 
French crowns) was fent over in ſpecie; and 
when coined into Engliſh money, yielded 
$36,773]. Clarendon was afterwards impeach- 
ed by the houſe of commons, for having: advil- 
ed this meaſure ; and it was the moſt ſpeciotis 
charge that could be urged againſt that virtuots 
aad able miniſter. te 

There is no circumſtance of Charles's reign 
ſo peculiarly diſgraceful as his acceptance of a 
ſecret penſion from the court of France. To 
whatever difficulties a ſovereign may be reduc- 
ed, it is ſurely beneath the royal dignity to be- 


(i27) D*Eftrades,' Auguſt 21, 1661, | 
come 
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come a voluntary dependant on. another. It 
was particularly infamous. in Charles, who had 
it in his power, by vigorous meaſures abroad, 
and by cultivating a good underſtanding with 
his peopte at home, to become the arbiter of 
Europe. But to pretend to be the friend of 
Spain, of Holland, and of Auſtria, when in fact 
he was bound, by the moſt folemn engagements 
to the court of France, is a degree of treachery 
much beyond the common fineile and artifices 
of a court, or the utmoſt juſtifiable ſtretch of 
political manceuvre. It is impoſſible to ſay 
what money Charles actually received in con- 
ſequence of this ſhameful connexion. It appears 
that he demanded 18, ooo, ooo of livres (about 
50, oool. ſterling), for ſecretly favouring Lewis, 
at the Congrefs of Nimeguen. Various other 
ſums he alſo received at different times (128). 
The whole may be eſtimated at 950,000). 


The wars which the king entered into againſt Plunder. 


the Dutch were principally with a view of 
2 a wealthy, and, as he imagined, an 
almoſt defenceleſs neighbour ; at leaſt one great- 
ly inferior, in point of ſtrength and reſources, 
to the dominions which he governed. But in 
theſe ſelfiſn and intereſted deſigns, he was gene- 
rally diſappointed. In the firſt Dutch war, an 
Eaſt Indian fleet, very richly laden, was pre- 
vented from falling into his hands by the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Danes, who protected it in the 
harbour of Bergen: and in the ſecond war, ano- 
ther fleet coming from the Mediterranean, valu- 
ed at a million and a half, eſcaped, though with 
conſiderable difficulty. Charles, notwithſtand- 


ing, found means to reap ſome pecuniary 


advantages. from theſe wars. His ſhare of 


(128) Hume vol, viii. p. 206, note T. 207 note U, 
prize- 
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prize- money, during the firſt war, amounted to 
340,000). ; and, in conſideration of his agree. 
ing to conclude the ſecond peace, he receive 
800,000 patacoons, about 300,000), ſterling, 
Shutting Charles was reduced to ſuch difficulties, any 
upthe Ex- 1672, that he declared whoever diſcovered 1 
chequer. mode to ſupply his neceſſities ſhould be reward. 
ed with the office of treaſurer. Clifford, creat 
Lord Clifford, as well as entruſted with the 
care of the treaſury for the expedient he ſug: 
geſted, propoſed to ſhut up the Exchequer, 
and inſtead of repaying any principal ſums that 
had been advanced upon its fecurity, to ifus 
only the legal annual intereſt of b per cent. The 
nature of this infamous tranſaction will be more 
fully explained in another part of this work: 
at preſent it is only neceſſary to ſtate the pecu- 
ntary profit which Charles reaped from it. Hume 
caleulates the advantage only at 1. 200, oo0l. (1 20) 
but it appears from the journals of paritament, 
that the intereſt at 6 per cent. amounted 9 
79,5661. (130); conſequently the principal mul 
have been 1, 328,526]. 
A The principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, in 
tons. regard to taxation, were at this time ſo full 
underſtood, and the power of the crown to ley 
arbitrary impoſitions ſo totally aboliſhed, tha 
during the greater part of Charles's reign, hi 
ſubjects had little reaſon to complain of illegi 
exactions. An arbitrary duty, however, ws 
laid on coals during the war with Holland, unde 
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the pretence of providing convoys, which tht N 
parliament very properly complained of. And 
when the king, in conſequence of the impti 
dence and miſconduct of thoſe who demande! 

(1: 


(129) Hume, vol. viii. p. 326. 
(130) Comm. Journ. vol. x. p. 109. 


the 
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he excluſion of his brother from the crown, 

ad obtained a complete victory over that for- 

idable party, and, indeed, had become almoſt 

ully maſter of tlie liberties of the people, he 
ompelled the different corporations to ſurren- 

ler their charters into his | abr 5h and exacted 
onſiderable ſums previouſly to their reſtitu- 

on (131). But this did not take place till near 

he concluſion of his reign. 


It will now be proper to give a general view” 
f this monarch's income and reſources. 


ENERAL VIEW of the Money received by 
Charles II. during the whole courſe of his 
reign: 


t. Miſcellaneous Reſources. 
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Queen's portion — — . 250, ooo 
dale of the Domains — — 500,000 
Price of Dunkirk — — 400,000 
, Penſion from France — — 950, ooo 
Plunder — — — $40,000 
Shutting up the Exchequer — 1,328,526 
Extortions — — — 100,000 iP 
C. vis, a i 
2, Parliamentary Grants. * 
he various ſums granted by parliament for public 4 | 
ſervices — — — 135,414, 868 1 
71), 583, 304 | 
(131) Comm. Journ. vol. viii. p. 181. 
1 ON, 2. Per- 
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Coinage, 


in all, about 43.983, 3941. in the courſe of li 
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Brought Over — 4.1, 585, 


3. Permanent Revenue. 


The permanent income of the crown, at the rate 
of 1, ioo, oool. a year, for the ſpace of twenty- 
four years — — 26, 400,09 


— — 


5 ( 32) £443,984, 


Thus it would appear that Charles receive 


reign, which would make above, 1,800,000 
a year; a ſum adequate to the national expi 
ces, had it been managed with frugality; “ 
leaſt equal to every neceſſary charge in times 
peace and tranquillity ; though in time of m 


it might have required ſome addition. P 
If we may judge from the ſtate of the coin nd 
during this monarch's - reign, no conſidera e 
addition was made to the metallic wealth of Her 
country. Only 4,177,253. 12s. Sd. was cond d 
in gold, and 3, 722, 180 J. 2s. 82d. in ſihe mt 
making in all 7,899,433). 15s. 13d. 15 
fſit 
(132) Authors differ much with regard to the total amou ere 
of this monarch's income. Hume, vol. viii. p. 326, c pe 
lates the ordinary revenue at about 1, 200, oool.; the d, 
of parliament at 476, 808“. a youu and to this he 01. 
1, 200, oool. for ſhutting up the Exchequer z but he omits 
veral cf the other ſources above ſtated. The author of a tra W 
printed 1749, entitled, The preſent Taxes compared toe, 
* Payments made to the Public within the memory of Mu Ed 
ſuppoſes the ordinary revenues, on an average, to be a mill. f 
and half yearly, Carte has drawn up an account in man . 
ſpects erroneous, from which he contends, that only 32,4742 Sg) 
was raiſed upon the people of England in the twentj- tt 
years of Charles's actual poſſeſſion of the government, ma 
only 1, 35 3, 395]. a year. See Full Anſwer, p. 161. Arc cati 


author (Letter to Carte, p. 101) makes the whole ſum rec * 
ed dy this monarch 54,842,449). or 2, zoo, oool. per am 


1 have endeavoured to tate a juſt and proper medium. 
5 5 | 
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350 
eign, of compelling the Dutch to pay for the 


berty of fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſts. Charles 
lemanded 10,0001. a year for granting them 
is privilege. Whatever juſtice there might 
e in the claim, the bad ſucceſs of his warlike 


im with any flattering expectations of his de- 
and being complied with. 


> the manner of impoſing taxes on the clergy, 
d the mode of granting public ſupplies. 
Among the many valuable privileges which 
e church had acquired in the dark and ſuper- 
itious ages of modern Europe, that of an ex- 
ption of taxes was not the leaſt conſiderable. 
nder the pretence that their power was derived 
om Heaven, and that their eſtates were the 
roperty of the Deity, and conſequently ſacred 
d inviolable, they denied all ſubjection to 
mporal authority, and refuſed to' contribute 
common, with the public at large, to the ne- 
ſfſities of the State. The ſubſidies they paid, 
ere either in conſequence of bulls from the 
pe, whom they conſidered as their ſpiritual, 
d, indeed, real ſovereign, or impoſed by the 
thority of their own eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, 
whom they profeſſed, in a ſubordinate de- 
ee, canonical obedience. | 

Edward 1. it has been already obſerved, was 
e firſt monarch of England who compelled the 
Tgy to pay taxes, not only without the au- 
ority, but in avowed contradiction to a bull 
m Rome; and for many years after, the con- 
cation was regularly aſſembled at the ſame 
ne with the parliament, for the purpoſe. of 
14 granting 


275 
The attempt was not abandoned, during this Fiſhing 


Licence, 


terpriſes againſt that nation, could not furniſh 


The financial hiſtory of this period is diſtin- 
uiſhed by two important alterations; in regard 


Alteration 


in the 
mode of 

taxing the 
clergy. 
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granting ſupplies (133). This practice continy: 
ed until the long parliament aſſumed the gy 
vernment of the country: their religious prin: 
ciples were ſo adverſe to all diſtinct or indepen- 
dant eccleſiaſtical authority, that rio convocation 
was ſuffered to meet; and the income and pol. ide! 
ſeſſions of the church were included in by 
monthly aſſeſſments or taxes on real and perſond 
property, which were levied during the exiſtenc; 
of the commonwealth. | or 
After the reſtoration, the hierarchy and the 
rights of the convocation were again re-eſtabliſh 
ed. But the clergy were afraid that the prin 
lege of taxing themielves would prove a burda 
inſtead of being a benefit. They remember 
that during the reigns of the former monarchsd 
the houſe of Stuart, conſiderable grants wer 
perpetually expected from them; and that ſud e. 
was the influence attending the clerical pam 
nage of the crown, that much heavier taxes wer 
impoſed upon the property of the church, tha 
on the eſtates of the laity. They were not alt 
tle anxious, therefore, to be put upon the ſ ec 
footing as to taxation and repreſentation, th 
they were in the time of the long parliameni 
and accordingly. it was agreed upon, that ti 
revenues and property of the church ſhould cu 
tinue to be included in the monthly afſeſſmen 
which were impoſed (134); and that the r 
chial clergy ſhould be allowed to vote at elec 
ons, though incapable of being elected (133 
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(133) Gilb. Excheq. p. 48. 
(134) It was finally ſettled anne 1664, in conſequent! 
a private agreement between Sheldon, archbiſhop of Can 
bury, and Lord Clarendon, in conjunction with the 0h 
miniſters, See Burn's Eccleſ. Law; veces, Convocti 
and Firſt Fruits. | | 
(+35) 13 Car. Il. c. 4. 
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: | x 
ins. (Theſe terms the parliament aſſented to, as they | | 
95 roved the means of acquiring a conſiderable | 


acceſſion to its power of taxation; and rendered 
he crown ſtill more dependant upon the only 
body of men by whom its wants could in any 
degree be ſupplied: nay, as an additional 


N 
Un boon, two clerical ſubſidies which had been 
ſons &ranted by the convocation were remitted. 


The grants of parliament were originally Alteration 
onſidered, merely as temporary aids to aſſiſt in the 
he ſovereign in defraying the expences he was mode of 
ſubject to, for the benefit of the public; and fs 
nleſs the commons happened to entertain at EEO 


rin 

a1 he time any particular jealouſy of the crown 

ber nd its miniſters, the ſum granted was com- 

hoo only left entirely to their diſpoſal. But after 

wer he reſtoration, not only more frequent grants 

ſul ere demanded, but, in conſequence of the 

patron overty to which the crown was reduced, parlia- 

ven nentary grants had become really neceſſary al- 

tha noſt every year. It was impoſſible, however, 

a or parliament, diſtruſting not only Charles's 

am economy, but his regard for the intereſts of 

Wi 5 * 67 to veſt conſiderable ſums of mo- 

men ey in ſuch unſafe and improvident hands: it was 

at toWberefore, thought requiſite to ſpecify the pur- 
d oſes for — each ſum was voted. Thus 
men ppropriating clauſes came to be introduced. 

pant one time, the jealouſy of the commons was 1658 
Je arried to ſuch a height, that they ſent a bill 7 * 
(% dhe houſe of lords, containing a clauſe by 


hich the money thereby granted was ordered 
o be paid into the chamber of London. But 
e peers would not ſuffer ſo great a ſtigma on 
be king and his miniſters to paſs into a 
aw (136). The mode of appropriation, though 


(136) Hume, vol. viii. p. 85. 
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in the main right, was neverthelefs' attende 


he intended that his adminiſtration ſhoull 
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with -unfortunate confequences, It abated the 
jealouſy of the commons. It was natural f 
them to imagine that grants, thus ſtrictly ap- 
propriated, could not be diverted to other pu. 
poſes, and they became negligent in making 
the moſt eſſential of all enquiries, namely, hoy 
the public money was actually expended. 4 
one time, committees of the houſe of common, 
and at another, commiſſioners have been ap 
pointed to examine into the public accounts 
but the wound has never been probed to th 
bottom; and public profuſion will never be full 
checked, until not only eſtimates, which ar 
too often fallacious and unintelligible, but alſo! 
accounts of the manner in which the ſupplis 
granted were really ſpent, are regularly laid be 
fore parliament. 


F A M. E 3 


There was no department of government ie. 
which this raſh and odious bigot did not bet 
the deſpotic and arbitrary principles on wide 


be conducted: but they were firſt exhibits 
to their full extent in the article of his reve 
nue. Though the greater part of his brothe! 
income had been granted only for the [it 
of that monarch, and conſequently expired wit 
him, yet, contrary to the opinion of his cour 
eil, who adviſed him to ſuſpend levying ti 
duties until the payment was authoriſed by p 
liament, he iſſued a proclamation, commandi 
the cuſtoms and other taxes to be paid as it 


merly : and, in his firft ſpeech from the thee 
£ aft 
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ende after declaring that he expected his revenue 
1 the Would be ſettled on the ſame footing with his 
il {6 rother's, which was no unreaſonable requeſt, 
y ap- Ne very plainly intimated, that any attempt to 
r pu. ſecure the frequent meetings of parliament, 
aking ſy granting moderate ſupplies, would be reſent- 
bord. I muſt plainly tell you, that ſuch an 
. expedient would be very improper to einploy 
mon; WF with me; and that the beſt way to engage 


* me to meet you often, is always to uſe me 


unt: well (137).” Thus he gave them to under- 
o te tand, that he would only have recourſe to 
> fuly bem, if they complied with his demands. His 
h ar{Wpecches furniſh the laſt example in our hiſ- 
It a ory of an Engliſh monarch attempting to inti- 
pplis Wnidate bis people by the arrogance of his lan- 
id be euage. 


FT 
ed, were frugality in his expences, and a ſtrong 
deſire to increaſe the naval ſtrength of his 
ingdoms. In the latter article he diſplayed 
uch zeal and judgment as reflects a conſiderable 
degree of luſtre on that part of his adminiſ- 


ration. But the army was by no means ne- 


ent i 
betra 


bid lected. Under pretence that the militia were 
nod ound very unſerviceable during Monmouth's 
ibitdFebellion, he demanded a ſupply from parlia- 


ent to maintain thoſe additional forces which 
e thought proper to levy at that time (138); 
and he actually had in pay 30,000 regular troops 
n England alone, when invaded by his ſucceſ- 


Or. ; 


reve 
ther“ 
e lit 
d wil 
cou 
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e only public virtues which James poſſeſ- Expences. 


18 lt The only temporary grant during James 8 Grants. 
y pi <ign, which was carried into effect, was a ſup- 
_ ply of 400,000). for the purpoſe of ſuppreſſing 
18 fol | 

| 137) Collection of King's Speeches, p. 177. 
EE 


Monmouth's 
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Monmouth's rebellion (139). Arno 1685, 700,000 
pounds were alſo voted; but the king, as x 
mark of his diſpleaſure, and to prevent be 
houſe from vice with his pretended pre- 
rogative, of diſpenſing with the teſts impoſe 
by law, for the excluſion of Catholics from 
offices of truſt and emolument, prorogued the 
parliament, before the grant paſſed into x 
law (140). | 

The propriety of granting a permanent in- 
come to the king for life, was one of the many 
important points which James's parliament hat 
to determine ſoon after his acceſſion ; and ſuch 
was then the great authority of the crown, tha 
a larger revenue was given to James for his 
life, than any monarch of England had ever 
enjoyed (141). It appears from the following 
account, which was laid before parliament a 
the revolution, that it amounted to above tw 


millions per annum. 


(139) Hume, yol. viii. p. 226. 

(140) Mort, vol. ii. p. 658. | 

(141) See the arguments on both ſides, ſtated by Hume, 
with his uſual ability, vol. viij. p. 221. 222. 223. 224 
Here we muſt take leave of this excellent hiſtorian, fron 
whom much advantage has been derived in the courſe of thi 
inveſtigation. Zadeed, it is impoſſible to give a juſt diſplay 
of any branch of the hiſtory of England, without making 
a conſiderable uſe of his remarks. His work, however, | 
far from being equal. The firſt part and the concluſion of 
his hiſtory, is not excelled by any compoſition either mode: 
or ancient: but the middle, which he firſt publiſhed, bein; 
compoſed with leſs experience in writing, is not only mot 
prolix, but alſo ſeems to have been drawn up rather ® i 
defence of the. unfortunate race of Stuart, than as a candid 


and impartial hiſtory. 
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ACCOUNT of the principal Branches of the 
Revenue, anno 1688, clear of all Deductions. 


| 


60, ooo 
666,383 
2455000 
65,000 
10,000. 
172,901 
143,801 
93.719 


Tonnage and poundage, including the wood, coal, 
and ſalt farm — 

Exciſe on beer and ale — — — 

Hearth- money 

Poſt office 9 enen 

Wine licences 

New impoſitions on wine and vinegar 

Duties on tobacco and ſugar — 

Duty on French linen, brandy, ſilk, &c. _ 


—ů—ů— — . — 
- S 


— 
* 
— —-—— — 
— — — 
— 


(142) L. 2,001,855 


This account does not include ſame of the 
fmaller articles of revenue. 


During this monarch's reign, which laſted Coinage, 


only four years, there was coined, in gold, the 
ſum of 2,113,038). 18s. 85d. and, in- ſilver, 
518,316). gs. 55d. ; making in all, 2,63 1,955“. 
. | | 


It is the peculiar happineſs of the people of Reflecti- 


England that every attempt to diminiſh their on. 


Tights, or to encroach upon their liberties, has 


been attended with conſequences diametrically 
oppoſite to . thoſe which were deſigned at the 
time; and that every king who has governed 
ill, has given the public ſome compenſation 
for the offences or errors he committed, by 
proving the ſource of beneficial laws, and of 
additional checks upon tyranny and oppreſſion. 
The crimes and miſgovernment of John 'gave 
riſe to Magna Charta, and all the important 
privileges which that charter tended to confirm. 


(142) Comm. Jours. vol. x. p. 37. 
The 
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The extortions which that able and high ſpi- 
rited prince, Edward I. was led into, in conſe. 
queace of the expenſive foreign wars in which 
he was engaged, occaſioned the famous ſtatute, 
De Tallagio non concedendo; the paſſing of which 
is unqueſtionably one of the moſt important 
events in the hiſtory of this country. And 
the exactions attempted to be enforced by the 
firſt princes of the houſe of Stuart, joined to 
James's obſtinacy, bigotry, and infatuation, 
were productive of a revolution equally favour- 
able to our civil and religious liberties, and of 
the eſtabliſhment of a form of government ** the 
«« moſt perfect in theory, and the happieſt in 
«« practice, that has ever exiſted among man- 
„ kind:” a conſtitution which, it is proper to 
obſerve, was not the offspring of haſte, or 
projected by one man; but was gradually 
formed in the courſe of a long and important 
ftruggle, which laſted from the death of Eliza 
beth, to the acceſſion. of William III. and em- 
-ployed the powers of as able men as ever exiſted 
in any country whatſoever. It was from the 
colliſion of ſuch abilities alone that ſo valuable 
and well conſtrued a fabric could have been 
erected ; and its blemiſhes (for, like all other 


works of human invention, it is, in fome reſ- 


pects, defective) we truſt will be removed with- 
out pulling the edifice to pieces, without injur- 
ing 1s beauty, or impairing its vigour and its 
ſtrength. 

Theſe were the moſt important financial tranſ- 
actions which took place under the government 
of the houſe of Stuart, during whoſe adminiſ- 
tration many new branches of revenue were in- 

troduced, ſuch as exciſes, ſtamps, the poll 
office, monthly affeſſments, &c.; and man) 


old 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
old reſources were either abandoned, as unpro- 


preſſion. Hence ſubfidies were given up, and 
the whole fabric of feudal exaction, of ward- 
ſhip, marriage, &c. together with benevolences, 
free gifts, and compulſive loans, were for ever 
annihifated. - 

But the period is particularly remarkable for 
enabling us to form ſome kind of judgment of 
the full extent of that heavy burden which the 
funding ſyſtem introduced into this kingdom. 

The revenue of England, at the acceſſion of 
the houſe of Stuart, anno 1602, was 500,000, 
a year. Eighty-fix years afterwards, when 
james II. was expelled, it was raifed to about 
two millions : the annual increment conſequent- 
ly was near 17,441/. At the fame rate of in- 
creaſe, the revenue, anno 1774, eighty-ſix years 
after the revolution, ſhould only have been 
3, Soo, oool.; and ten years afterwards, a7 
1784, ought not to have exceeded 3,674, 418]. 
or, perhaps, with the addition of Scotland, ra- 
ther more than four millions a year. If the 
preſent income of the State, therefore, is about 
fourteen millions, ten millions of that ſum may 
be attributed to the funding ſyſtem; and would 
not have exiſted, if the extraordinary expences 
of the public had been defrayed by money 
exacted at the time, without leaving any bur- 
den upon poſterity. Indeed, four millions 
would be amply ſufficient, at this time, to de- 
tray the charges of the civil liſt, and of our 
peace eſtabliſhment, if the load of taxes impoſ- 
ed to provide for the intereſt of our public 
debts, did not raiſe the price of every commo- 
ty to ſuch a height, as to render money much 
leſs efficient than it would otherwiſe be. 


But, 


ductive, or aboliſhed on account of their op- 
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But, on the whole, though our circumſtances 
might have been better, let us. not too haſtily 
envy the ſituation, or inveigh againſt the con- 
duct of our predeceſſors. Lightly as we may 
imagine they were burdened, yet they com. 
plained as loudly as we do, of the intolerable 
weight of taxes, and of the diſtreſs and poverty 
which they occaſioned: and though, inſtead of 
adding to their own burdens, they thought them. 
ſelves juſtifiable in bequeathing to their poſte- 
rity a conſiderable part of that grievous load of 
prblic debt, under the preſſure of which we 
now ſtagger, let it alſo r remembered, that 
they delivered into our hands a well cultivated 
iſland ; dependencies of great value and im- 
portance; an extenſive commerce ; flouriſhing 
manufactures ; a ſuperior ſyſtem of agriculture; 
a high character for ability and valour ; and, 
joined to all theſe advantages, a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, unequalled in the annals of mankind 
for the bleſſings which it affords, | 


END OF PART J. 
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Of the various Modes of providing for the extra- 
ordinary Expences of a Nation. 


Tan charges incurred by a nation in times 
of peace, ſeldom exceed its ordinary income, 
or what it may be made to produce. It requires 
no great revenue to maintain the magiſtrates 
entruſted with the general government of the 
country; to ſupport ſuch as are employed in 
expounding the laws, and in diſtributing juſtice; 
and to defray the expences of ſuch public works 
as are eſſentially neceſſary for the benefit of the 
community. Indeed, if nations were always at 
peace, ſupplying a revenue for public purpoſes, 
could never prove burdenſome to ſociety. | 
But the neceſſity there is, from the turbulent 
diſpoſition of the human ſpecies, and the ambi- 
tion of thoſe individuals who govern the affairs 
of States, to be perpetually providing for the ex- 
pences of war, is uniformly attended with the 
heavieſt charges. Maxims of frugality, however 


proper and defirable at other times, are found 
incom- 
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incompatible with a ſtate of hoſtility. When 


the fate of a nation is at ſtake, or even when 
any of its important intereſts are endangered, 


exeriions muſt be made, without regarding the 
expences they may occaſion. The troops and 
armaments of the foe muſt be oppoſed, what. 
ever coſt ſuch oppoſition may require; and 
every citizen muſt ſacrifice a part of his for- 
tune, either to increaſe the property and main- 
tain the intereſts of the community to which he 
belongs, or to preſerve the wealth which it has al. 
ready acquired from the plunder of its enemies, 

It is evident, therefore, that a material dif- 
ference neceſſarily exiſts between the revenue 
ſufficient for times of peace, and the reſources 
which are requiſite to defray the various heayy 


charges which a war muſt occafion. 


The ingenuity of mankind, particularly in 
modern times, has been much engaged in at- 
tempts to diſcover, what is the beſt mode of 
providing for theſe extraordinary expences; and 
four ſyſtems have been ſuggeſted for that pur- 
poſe. It has been propoſed, 1. To accumulate 
a treaſure in time of peace, adequate to the exi- 
gencies of war. 2. To levy the neceſſary ſup- 
plies within the year, by means of extraordinary 
additional taxes. 3- To exact compulſive loans 
ſrom the wealthieſt individuals of the commu- 
nity. 4. To borrow money from ſuch as are 
willing to advance it, upon the ſecurity of the 


public faith. 


Each of theſe modes it is propoſed briefly to 
examine. 
1. Accumulating a Treaſure. 


At the commencement of political ſocieties, 
a conſiderable ſhare of the territory they poſſeſs, 
is 
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Ut 
hen Nis uniformly dedicated to national purpoſes. In 
en che infancy of States, however, there is neither 


inclination fior 1 to be prodigal; and 
w 


de Nconſequently, when there happens to be any 
2nd ſurplus, after defraying the neceſſary expences, 
hat: It is in general accumulated into a public trea- 
ang iure, and reſerved for any unforeſeen emer- 
for. REC): In ancient times, the practice was very 
8 revalent; and, in England, the monarchs who 


lived after the conqueſt were provided with ſuch 
ee their revenue, as to any parſimonious 
lilpoſition, or any forecaſt for the future. 
Sometimes, however, the ſyſtem of accumu- 
he various acts for which the political wiſdom 


ave included their levying a tax for the expreſs 
purpoſe of preparing a fund for public emergen- 


** ardly been eſtabliſhed by the expulſion of Tar- 
pur- Juin, before they began to collect the Aurum 


icgſimarium, or impoſt of the twentieth penny, 
pon the ſale of ſlaves; the amount of which 


fap as depoſited in the temple of Saturn, there to 
nary Ie kept ſacred for the moſt preſſing exigencies 


df the State (1). It continued accumulating for 
any years, and remained untouched as long as 
he free government of Rome exiſted, except- 
ng during the ſecond Punic war, when it was 
hought excuſable, after Hannibal had raviſh- 
d Italy for ten years, to take four thouſand 
pounds weight of gold out of this treaſure, to 
iſt in defraying the various enormous ex- 


(1) See a beautiful poetical deſcription of this treaſure, Lu- 


* an's Pharſalia, I. iii. v. 155. 


fleſs, 


15 


treaſures, owing as much to their inability to 


ation has ariſen from real foreſight ; and among 


of the Romans has been celebrated, ſome authors 


les. The commonwealth, we are told, had 


U pences 


| 
[ 
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pences to which the commonwealth was then 
ſubject. 

But this mode of employing the ſurplus re-. 
venue of the public, is attended with one mate. i"* 
rial diſadvantage. If the precious metals at all WF" 
contribute to the happineſs of political ſociety 
(which cannot be doubted, at leaſt by thoſe who © 
conſider with how much greater facility com- 
merce is carried on in conſequence of ſo uſeful i" 
a medium), every plan that tends to diminiſh 
their abundance, muſt be prejudicial. A ſyſten 
of that nature may be leſs hurtful, before in- 
duſtry and commerce flouriſh ; and at ſuch a pe. i 
riod may perhaps be neceſſary, from the dif 
culty with which any conſiderable ſum of money WF” 
is collected in critical emergencies. But, in g. 
neral, it would be better to employ the ſurplu 
of the national revenue in works of public ad. 
vantage, or even in the conſtruction of uſcles iſ * 

yramids, as was done by the ſovereigns d 

gypt, than in accumulating a hoard to lie do. 
mant, without intereſt and without circulation, 

A well-known and eminent author has not WW © 
withſtanding vehemently contended for continu- 
ing the practice of the ancients ; and in part: 
cular grounds himſelf upon this idea, Tha 
the opening of ſuch a treaſure neceſlari) 
produces an uncommon affluence of gold and 
ſilver, ſerves as a temporary encouragement 
to induſtry, and. atones in ſome degree fo 
* the inevitable calamities of war (2).“ Untor 
tunately for this author's hypotheſis, the ſame 
circumſtance, namely the abundance of gol 
and ſilver, which alleviates the calamities of wal 
augments alſo the bleſſings of peace; and thok 
bleſſings are neceſſarily diminiſhed where trer 


4c 
oy, 


(2) Hume's Eſſays, vol, i. p. 365. 


ſures 
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ſures are accumulated: indeed, a public hoard 
can hardly be collected, without reducing a na- 
tion, in point of commerce and circulation, to 
much the ſame ſituation in times of tranquillity, 
as in the midſt of war. Beſides, it is proper to 
emark, that the Romans always endeavoured, 
n the firſt place, to procure money by loans, 
ind never applied to their treaſure, but when 
heir credit was exhauſted. 

There are other unſurmountable objections to 
he amaſſing of public treaſures; ſuch as, the 


1 langers with which they are accompanied; of 
Js. N in monarchial governments; of deſ- 
oney otiſm in free ſtates ; and, under every form of 
* overnment, of being improvidently expended. 


t appears from the Hiſtory of England, that the 
ſurpations of the three monarchs who reigned 
tter William the Norman, were greatly owing 
their having ſecured the treaſures of their pre- 
eceſſors. We learn alſo from the Hiſtory of 
e Roman Commonwealth, that if no public 
eaſure had exiſted at the time, Cæſar could 


3 ardly have ſucceeded in his daring attempt up- 
"1 the liberties of his country : and it is well 
Erbe own, that the immenſe treaſure which the re- 
Marih ublic of Athens had been accumulating for the 
d ant 2<< of fifty years, and which at laſt amounted 
emen above ten thouſand talents, was diſſipated in 
e for and imprudent enterpriſes, to the ruin of 
Info- State (3). Indeed, if nations are tempted, 
lame len their credit is high and flouriſhing, to en- 
f gal in deſtructive plans of hoſtility and con- 
f wa ett, how much more may not this be appre- 
whole aded, if a treaſure is already amaſſed, which 
tre: Y eaſily be applied to gratify the ambition of 
: Impetuous and inconſ{:derate monarch, or to 
(3) Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. p. 335. 

ſure 1 335 3 
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carry into effect the political projects of an artfy 


II. Raiſing the Supplies within the Year, 


When a nation finds that its expences excee! 
its revenue, and that either no treaſure has bee 
accumulated, or that it is inadequate to th: 
charges which are likely to be incurred, it m 
turally endeavours to raiſe extraordinary ſup 
plies, by additions to its ordinary income. | 
was upon this principle, that aids were orig: 
nally granted by Parliament to the Kings of Ex 
land: nay, at the Revolution it was imagine, 
that a general exciſe, in addition to the uſul 
revenue, would have furniſhed money ſufficien 
to defray the expences of the war (4). Vario 
circumſtances, however, unfortunately contribu 
ed to render ſuch a plan at that time imprad. 
cable. The inſtant of a revolution is an imp 
per period for increaſing, in any great degre, 
the burdens of a nation. Many would have te 
joiced at ſuch an opportunity of ſpreading di 
affection to the new government. Taxes wet 
at that time peculiarly unpopular in England 
inſomuch, that it was thought neceſſary, in od 
to ingratiate the new ſovereign with his pet 
ple, to diminiſh inſtead of increaſing the ren 
nue, and to repeal the productive duty d 
hearth- money, Hy one of the firſt acts to whit 
William III. gave the royal aſſent after his acct 
ſion. 

The mode of raiſing the extraordinary expe 
ces of the nation, by ſupplies within the ye 


8 (4) Davenant's Works, vol. i. p. 18. 


UE 
10 OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Atty 
has often been recommended by different authors 
ſince the Revolution. 

Sir Matthew Decker, in his famous plan for 
levying the whole revenue by a ſingle duty upon 
houſes, which he publiſhed anno 1744, expreſly 
nentions the poſſibility of raiſing the current 
ervices within the year; “a thing (he obſerves) 
greatly deſirable by every body, and the want 
of which has been the cauſe of our preſent 
national debt (5).” 

Poſtlethwayt (a laborious and intelligent wri- 
er), in a work publiſhed anno 1757 (6), endea- 
ours to convince his countrymen, both of the 
eceſſity and the practicability of that meaſure, 


"ear, 


Xceed 
3 been 
0 the 
it na. 
sap 
1e. b 
orig. 
f by 


aginel A Ul m 
wed ut his idea was to raiſe only three millions per 
icin m additional, and the war had become ſo 
ie ormouſly expenſive (requiring more than dou- 


le that ſum), that it was evident it could not 
rove, on ſo narrow a ſcale, of any material be- 
efit, and no one ventured to ſtate the poſſibility 


degæ its being farther extended (7). 

ve An able and public ſpirited ſenator, however, 
ing di cently recommended the ſame plan to the pub- 
es we attention (8). He ſuppoſes, that the whole 
nglan o pert) of the nation amounts to one thouſand 


Mons in real value, a duty of one and a half 
er cent. therefore, on every man's capital, paid 
/ inſtalments, would raiſe, in the courſe of two 
ars, fifteen millions; and he calculated, might, 


(5) Serious Conſiderations on the ſeveral high Duties which 
Nation labours under, p. 20. 2 
(6) Great Britain's true Syſtem, particularly, Let ii, and 
. 
(7) Poſtlethwayt himſelf, in his dictionary, voce Fund, 
fne, acknowledges, that when he recommended raiſing 
* ſupplies within the year, he never imagined that they 
Puld have riſen to ſo high a pitch. 3 
(5) Conſiderations on the preſent State of Public Affairs, 
William Pulteney, Eſqz 3d. edit. P. 31. anno 1779. 
without 
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enforced hy the ingenious Mr. Arthur Young, 


be levied, not upon capital, but upon income. 


which could eaſily bear a permanent burden d 
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without much ceconomy, ſupport a vigorous wa 
for that ſpace of time. The ſame ideas were alſ 


but he contends, that the additional taxes ſhoull 


The permanent income of the nation, he im. 
gines to be one hundred millions per annum, 


thirteen millions, and would yield beſides, with: 
out much oppreſſion, a temporary aid of eight 
millions more (9). 

The adyantages that would have reſulted fron 
this mode of raiſing the ſupplies, are diſplay 
by the authors above-mentioned in the moſt fat 
tering colours. Land, it, was ſaid, inſtead d 
ſelling from 20 to 25 years purchaſe, wollt 
ſoon reach from 27 to 32. The three per cent 
would riſe from 60 to 88 ; and obtaining money 
upon mortgage, would no longer be attended vit 
difficulty. The alarming prophecies concernin iſt: 
a national bankruptcy, would vaniſh ; and mor 
would be done towards procuring an advantage 
ous peace, than could be effected by many vi 
tories. Nay, the Chancellor of the Excheque 
(Frederick, Lord North) in the opening of tit 
budget 24th February 1779, declared in parla 
ment, I hat ſuch a plan, he conceived, would 
not be difficult, if there was a full confidence 
* in government. Great ſacrifices, it was trut 
* muſt be made, and many gratifications gie 
* up; but if the meaſure ſhould become ne 
* ceſſary, that conſideration ought, and he be 
„ lieved would give way. The honour, ti 


(9) Polit, Arithmet. Part II. By Arthur Young, Eg 
p: 44+ 37: | | 
5 glor) 
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Thus it is ſuppoſed that thirty-ſeven million; 
of the national income ariſes from property, 
liable, in time of war, to great hazard, any 
much diminution in point of value, and con. 
ſequently unable to bear any heavy addition 
burden. | 

Or, if inſtead of income, the capital of ; 
country, according to Mr. Pulteney's idea, is v 
be taxed, without dwelling upon this objection, 
that people may have great property, without 
having much money at command, it will be eaſy 
to perceive the difficulty of collecting the tay 
and the great uncertainty of its produce, when 
it is conſidered that the ſuppoſed capital of 
thouſand millions comprehends the value of th: 
land, the value of houſes, the value of ſtock 
of all kinds, of materials for manufacture, ſhip 
ping, caſh, money in the funds due to natives; 
and, in ſhort, every thing that can be denomi 
nated wealth or property (11). ; 

But in nations where the ability exiſts, the 
inclination is often wanting. The reſpectabl 
author above-mentioned very juſtly remarks 
* That it is in a free country only that mankind 
feel themſclves ſo connected with public pro- 
« ſperity, as willing to ſacrifice, in ſupport of 
* jt, a part of their fortune in great emergen- 
& cies(12).” But free States are in general ſo 
divided into parties, that hardly any adminiſtrz 


tion can expect the univerſal, or even the gene. 


ral confidence of the people. In luxurious and 
commercial ages alſo, which are the beſt calc 
lated in point of ability for executing ſuch a plan, 
individuals are fo ſelfiſh and intereſted, and ſo 
ond of pleaſure and the frivolous joys of difl 


(1 ) Conſiderations, & c. by William Pulteney, Eſq; p. 2% 
(12) Ditto, p. 32. 


pation, 
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lions ff pation, that zeal and public ſpirit are rare, and 
erty, Ml few would curtail themſelves even in the moſt 
and inſignificant gratifications, for the purpoſe of 
con-. contributing to equip an armament tor the de- 
tional WY fence of Madras, or the protection of Jamaica. 
Nay, it is queſtionable, whether war at their 
Town doors would raiſe them from their ſilken 
lethargy. 

The plan of raiſing its ſupplies within the year, 


of 2 
„ 18 00 
Ction, 


ithou however, is a circumſtance which every nation 
e cal {ſought to have in view, as it may poſſibly prove 
e tax, Nabſolutely neceſſary for its preſervation and exiſt- 
when {ſence ; and perhaps it might be rendered leſs op- 


of preſſive and more practicable, if, inſtead of ſpe- 


of the Nie, a part of the new additional ſupplies were 
ſock Nexacted in kind; and if the furniſhing of a cer- 
- ſhip Wain number of recruits, the providing of a cer- 
tives; ¶ tcain number of ſeamen, or a certain quantity of 


>nomi- naval ſtores, &c. &c. were conſidered as a ſuf- 


ficient equivalent for the new taxes, at a cer- 


's, the ain reaſonable converſion. For there may be 
-Ctable property in a country amply ſufficient to carry 
marks, uch a plan into effect, and yet, where mone 
ankin s demanded, it may be rendered impracticable, 
ic pro- rom the want of a ſufficient quantity of circu- 
ort 0: ating ſpecie. Such a plan might perhaps be 
ergen- ttempted, if the real ſtrength and reſources of 
eral he kingdom were fully known; and if it were 
iniſtrs- ¶ſcertained, what each diſtrict could afford for 
gene · Nhe public ſervice, on any important emergency, 
us and Hot only in money, but in other articles uſeful 
calcu- o the State. | 

a plan, 

and ſo | 

f dill: III. Compulſive Loans. 


| Voltaire has deſcribed, in his uſu-l ſprightly 
panner, the loans which were extorted from 
| their 


qz p. 25 


pation, 
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their ſubjects, by the ancient Kings of England 
«« Thoſe who lent their money (he ſays) gene. 
« rally loſt it, and thoſe who did not lend, were 
«« ſent to jail (13).” And it is evident, from 
what has been {aid in the preceding part of this 
work, that ſuch loans were highly oppreſlye 
11 upon the ſubject, without being of much adyan. 
1 tage to the crown. Indeed, ſo little were they 
entitled to the name of loan, that no intereſt ws 
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ce and privileges conferred upon them, by the 
* grace and ſufferance of the King, reportan 
« grand lucre, were made ſubject to this exac- 
tion, during the diſgraceful and neceſſitous reign 
of Henry III. (15). The practice was after: 
wards extended to the natives of the kingdom; 
but it was accounted ſo peculiarly obnoxious, 
that, among the articles for which Richard ll, 
was depoſed, his having borrowed (or rathe 
extorted, under the * of borowing) gren 
ſums of money, which were never repaid, | 
particularly inſiſted upon (16). 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Acts of Parlis 
ment were paſſed, diſcharging all his debt 
founded on loans, whether voluntary or con 


1 . allowed for the money, nor was there any cer 
. tainty of its being repaid. 

1 The practice, however, of compelling weal. 
1 thy individuals to contribute to the relief d 
0 1 the crown, may be traced to a very ancient pe 
11 riod of our hiſtory (14). Foreign merchant, 
15 ] "1 who, in the words of the record, “ had right 
UE {1} 

14 


— EOS ENTS =p 
ol * Wn. — * 


(13) General Hiſtory, vol. iii. part vi. c. 3. 

(14) Stevens (Pref. p. 15.) ſtates, upon the authority ol 
a manuſcript, in the Cottonian library, that compulſive loa 
began in the reign of Henry II. 

(15) Cotton's Poſt. Work, p. 177. Noy's Rights of tit 
Crown, p. 48. who ſays it was Henry V. 

(16) Rot. rvarl. vol. iii. p. 419. 
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gland. pulfive ; and the credit of the crown of England, 
in conſequence of theſe harſh and rigorous mea- 


ene. 
3 ſures, continued at the loweſt ebb, until it 
fron was revived by the prudent meaſures taken by 
of this Elizabeth, and the punctuality which ſhe main- 


reſſve I tained. In general, ſhe found little difficulty in 


1dvan- borrowing money, without being obliged to have 
> they i recourſe to compulſion. But ſhe was ſome- 
ft wa times reduced to the neceſſity of imitating, in 
y cer- this reſpect, the example of her predeceſſors; 


and occaſionally 1fſued letters under the privy 
ſeal, demanding the loan of a ſpecific ſum of mo- 
ney, from the wealthieſt of her ſubjects. This 
(according to an old writer) was an enforced 


wea|- 
1ef of 


nt pe⸗ 
chants, 


right WW © that was beſt able to bear it at the dead lift, 
by the when neither her receipts could yield her 
porta “ relief at the pinch, nor the urgency of her 
s ex-: affairs endure the delays of a parliamentary 
8 reign “ aſſiſtance (17).” 
after By the famous petition of right, compulſive 
gdom; WW loans were totally aboliſhed : but it is a curious 
oxious ¶ ſubject of political ſpeculation, whether ſuch a 
zard Il. plan might not be improved, ſo as to anſwer 
rather WT many beneficial public purpoſes; and whether 
) grea Wi ſuch a ſyſtem ought not to be kept in view, if 
,aid, à another war ſhould unfortunately 1oon break out. 
If every wealthy perſon in the kingdom were 
Parla-: obliged, when called upon by the legiſlature, to 
debe furniſh a certain ſum of money, at a reaſonable 


intereſt, upon the faith and ſecurity of Parlia- 
ment, loans would be raiſed upon moderate 
= terms, and probably without much murmur or 
1 oppreſſion. By ſuch means, the enormous pro- 
were us which are exacted by uſurious money-lend- 
its of te ers, who combine together, and take every un- 


Ir Com 


(17) Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, p. 12. 


pulſive | | fair 


piece of ſtate, to lay the burden on that horſe 
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fair advantage of the public neceſſities, would be 
prevented; nor would the nation, to gratify 
their rapacity, be loaded with burdens almoſt 
unſupportable. 


IV. Voluntary Loans. 


But of all the modes of providing money for 
defraying the extraordinary expences of a nation, 
that of borrowing from ſuch as are willing 1 
lend their property upon the public ſecurity, i; 
undoubtedly the moſt efficacious; and it may 
not be improper, briefly to ſtate the progreſs of 
the ſyſtem. | 

1. On vas The moſt ancient, and indeed the moſt natu- 
luable ral mode of borrowing any conſiderable ſum ol 
Pledges. money, is that of giving to the lender, in pledge, 
ſome article, the value of which is well known, 
or can eaſily be aſcertained. It was a long 
time before other modes of ſecurity were in- 
vented, or uſually practiſed. Nay, after bonds 
and written obligations had become more fre- 
quent, recourſe was occaſionally had to pledges, 
and many of the Kings of England were reduced 
to the neceſſity of pawning their jewels, crown, 
and other valuable effects, in critical emergen- 

eies, | 
2. On Per- John, King of France, we are told, nobly 
ſonal de- declared, that if good faith were baniſhed out 
curity- of the reſt of the world, yet that it ought ſtil 
to be found in the breaſts of princes ; and ſuch 
in general is the conſ:dence placed in the Royal 
Diadem, that chere are few monarchs who are 
not able to raiſe ſome money upon their per- 
ſonal obligations. But the amount of ſuch 
ſums is ſeldom very conſiderable. Indeed, the 
additional ſecurity of the City of RO and 
ome- 
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ſometimes of the principal Miniſters of State, 
1d be ¶ was required before ſome of the Sovereigns of 
atify England could in this manner obtain the money 
which their neceſſities demanded. 

In almoſt every country, the laws have fruit- z. 5 
leſsly endeavoured to prevent the diſſipation of mortgag- 
the Royal Domains; and in England, it was pb ne 
held impious to alienate them. Nay, as an ad- 33 
ditonal check, every King was entitled to re- 
ſume his own grants, or thoſe of his predeceſ- 
ſors. Mortgaging the Domains, however, is 
in general permitted, as a leſs pernicious mea- 
ſure, though often attended with more ruinous 
conſequences. For, after any individual has 
been long in poſſeſſion of lands as a mortgagee, 
the ſpecific nature of his right is forgotten; and 
he is not a little apt to conſider himſelf, and 
to be conſidered by others, as the real proprie- 


edge, tor. 

own, The mode, by which a nation firſt raiſes a 4. By 
long Wi confiderable ſum of money, is generally by mortgag- 
e in- ing Taxes. 


mortgaging ſome particular tax or branch of its 


bond revenue, and anticipating its produce. This is 
 fre- Naa very ancient practice in England. It may be 
dges, Wl traced, it is ſuppoſed, as far back as the reign 
Juced of Edward I. and it is certain that in the 


year 1444, Cardinal Beaufort gave a ſum of 


rgen- money in loan to Henry VI. upon the ſecurity 
of the Cuſtoms of London and Southampton(18). 

nobly WW Various other inſtances of ſuch anticipations 

d out ¶ will occur in a ſubſequent chapter. 

Pc When any branch of the revenue is mort- 
uch 


gaged, it may either continue under the manage- 
ment of public officers, as is the caſe in Eng- 
land, or it may be entruſted to the care of the 


Royal 
0 are 


| py creditor, as is the practice in France. The firli 
uc 

, the (is) Noy's Rights of the Crown, p. 41. 

„ and 18 


ſome- 
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is beſt adapted to a free; the ſecond, to ; 
deſpotic government: but, under every go- 
vernment, it has been originally found neceſ. 
ſary to farm the revenues, either to the credi- 
tors of the public, or to thoſe who make j 
their profeſſion. For, ſuch is the ingenuity 
of mankind, and ſuch their inclination to eluds 
taxes, that they would never become productive, 
if intereſted perſons were not employed to dif. 
cover the means of counteracting the evaſion 
of them ; and the public may afterwards, through 
the medium of its own officers, reap the beneti 
of ſuch diſcoveries: 

5. By Another mode of borrowing money is, hy 
cemporer) granting annuities for a certain fixed ſpace d 
anuittes. time, at the end of which they are totally u 
ceaſe. The cxperience of England tends to de. 
monſtrate, that this is not an advantageous mode 
of procuring money ; at leaſt the demand of the 
creditor is proportionably higher for ſhort, a 
even long annuities, than when a perpetual ar 
nuity is granted; and a nation which adopts 
the funding ſyſtem, ought to conſider itſelf & 
a great and permanent corporation, and ought 
to adopt that plan, which, in the courſe of many 
centuries, is the moſt likely to be of advantage 
to the community, without regarding immediate 

profit, or temporary conveniencies. 
6. By An- Annuities for lives is another mode that ha 
Lives. been frequently practiſed, and by ſome is ac 
ives. 3 ä 
counted the moſt advantageous. But it is hardly 
poſſible for a nation, when it is in diſtreſs, by 
any means to make a profitable bargain with 1 
money - lender, particularly on the principle 0 
granting temporary annuities. Thus, when an- 
nuities for lives are granted, the creditor takes 
care to pitch upon the perſons who are _ 
| ikelf 
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UE 


likely to live long, and who conſequently will 


t 
0 4 prove, for the longeſt period, a burden upon the 


17 State. Nor have all the flattering hopes which 
reg. entines hold forth to the avarice of mankind, 
ke een able to procure money by life annuities, on 
nuity advantageous terms to the public. 
N When a State is in great neceſſity, it is eaſily 7. By 
Air, nduced to liſten to the propoſals of any body of Contin- 
o dif en, who offer to ſupply it with a conſiderable Sent An- 
_—_ um, in conſideration of being inveſted with cer- 3 
ron n peculiar privileges, whilſt the money they 
enen Avance remains unpaid. It was thus that the 
Bank of England, the Eaſt-India Company, and 
is, b ther great Corporations, aroſe in this country. 
4 The grants of ſuch privileges may ſometimes 
aly owe uſeful to the public, as well as profitable 
to d«. thoſe who engage in them. The two com- 
mode mies above alluded to are unqueſtionably of 
oft deſcription. But the limits of that mode of 
rt, ao rrowing money with advantage, are certainly 
1al an- onfined ; for monopolies, or peculiar privileges 
adopt annot be carried to a great height, without in- 
ſelf zins the commerce and leſſening the induſtry 
ought | a country, and conſequently diminiſhing the 
** ational capital, or fund of wealth. 
/antag * laſt mode of borrowing money for nati- g. By Per- 
nediae purpoſes, and the climax of financial inven- petual 
on, is, when a nation grants certain annuities Annuities. 
dat hol its creditors, for ever, ſubject to redemption 
is nm pee. This is a modern invention, 
' hardy | which the ancients ſeem to have had no con- 
eſs, b ption. It is, in fact, ſelling, for ever, a branch 
ich _= public revenue. It will appear in the 
iple d ther progreſs of this work, that by the inge- 
hen am ity of the public creditors, this mode of rai- 
take money has been rendered much more preju- 
"ee cial, than otherwiſe it would be, from the 


like actice of adding what may be called artificial, 
to 
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to the real capital. By this artful manœuvre, 
the nation cannot redeem ſuch perpetual bur. 
dens, without paying ſums conſiderably greater 
than it ever received. 

Such are the various modes of providing fir 
the extraordinary expences of a nation; t 


which might be added, exchequer bills and de. 


bentures of every kind, the ſale of offices, x 
thoſe of judicature in France, and the aliens 
tion of the public domains ſo univerſally pra- 
tiſed. On the whole, it is eaſy to perceine 
that every plan of raiſing extraordinary ſupplie, 
is attended with conſiderable difficulties. Pes 
haps, in different periods of ſociety, differen 
plans ought to be adopted. At firſt, wars ar 
carried on in a deſultory manner, and on a na. 
row ſcale; and a wiſe ſtateſman will then endes. 
vour to procure within the year, as great an al. 
dition to the ordinary income of the public, « 
the nation can be prevailed upon to pay. But 
in times like theſe, when hoſtilities are extend 
ed over every quarter of the globe; and when, 
from ten to fifteen millions of additional incom 
are required, for military and naval operations 
raiſing the ſupplies within the year is a meaſur: 
which, however deſirable, can hardly be put il 
practice. | | 

With regard to the beſt mode of borrow 
money, for the public ſervice; it is propoſe 
to inveſtigate that important queſtion in the for 
lowing Chapter. 


CHAT 
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euvre, 

1 bur- 6 H | A P. II. 
reater 

oa fo Of Public Debts in general. 
MN; to 


HE moſt ſingular and important political 
ature of the preſent Ara, is undoubtedly the 
eavy load of public debts, with which almoſt 
ery nation in Europe is encumbered. It is 
erefore very natural to enquire, with ſome de- 


id de- 
ces, u 
aliens 
V Prac- 


whey: ce of anxiety, into the circumſtances that gave 
p per irth to their exiſtence; and into the advantages 


d diſadvantages they have produced: a ſubject 
n which many authors have written with great 
bility, but which ſtill remains open to more 

ple diſcuſſion, and liable to 2 
d diſpute. 


Ifferen 
ars are 
1 A na- 
endes. 
t an al. 
blic, & 
7. Bu 
extend. 


Cauſes of the Public Debts of Modern 
Europe. 


1 when, | 

income Tt has already been remarked, that the an- 
2 ent mode of providing for the expences of war, 
mea 


as that of collecting treaſures in time of peace; 
d many have accounted ſuch a meaſure highly 
litic. During tranquil periods, it is ſai that 
oney is leſs neceſſary for individuals, as well 


e put In 


rrowln! 
"ropolel 


the fol D for national purpoles, it would probably be 


aſted in purchaſing luxurious ſuperttuities from 
ner countries! When treaſures thus collected, 
e iſſued, they revive circulation; and amidſt 
| the calamities of war, give new vigour to a 
ate ; and as the public is thereby enabled to 
ve ready money tor proviſions, and other ne- 
llary articles, it can always procure thera up- 
ealy and moderate terms. But modern na- 
tions, 


CH Al 


z 


% Zy — 


for the public; and if it were not thus locked 
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tions, it is ſaid, having no treaſures collecteſ 
find themſelves reduced, at the very commence. 
ment of a war, to the neceſſity of borrowing 
The money they raiſe, when expended in di. 
tant operations, inſtead of being thrown iny 
circulation, is actually taken out of it; andy 
the ſame inſtant that twelve millions are pre. 
cured by the miniſter, the manufacturer, a 
the huſbandman, are involved in the great 
miſery and diſtreſs. 

Such reaſoning is plauſible, and it is certay 
that if conſiderable treaſures were collected, the 
would, in a great meaſure, prevent the neceſſy 
of contracting debts, unleſs on very imporm 
emergencies. It appears, however, from th 
preceding Chapter, that public hoards are 1 
ceſſarily productive of ſo many political ex, 
as greatly to outweigh any advantage that cod 
poſſibly be derived trom them. 

But the heavy burdens with which the ei. 
iſting powers of Europe are encumbered, ar 
owing, not only to the want of public treaſurs 
but alſo to the different manner of condudin 
hoſtilities in ancient and modern times. 

Formerly, one or other of the parties at vn 
boldly entered into the territories of his opp 
nent; and marching directly to the capital, 
to any ſpot where the enemy had aſſembled, tit 
fate of a wealthy kingdom, or powerful repub 
lic, was often decided by a ſingle engagemetl 
But in modern times, the whole fury of tix 
war is ſpent in beſieging towns on the frontia 
or in doubtful naval operations, or in the attac 
and defence of ſome remote colony, or diſtal 
appendage ; the conſeauence of which is, th 
the war 1s*protracted to a great length, and be 
comes progreſſively more expenſive. Thus nd 
ther of the parties are able to procure any git 
ſuperior) 
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etal MY uperiority, or decided advantage; and boſtili- 


nene ties are carried on, until the reſources of one, 

Owing. or both of them, are exhauſted ; and it is found 

in db ;mpoſſible to raiſe money, either by augment- 

3 ing the ordinary revenue, or by borrowing on 
x | 


the public faith. | 

In ancient times, wars were not only ſhorter 

in their duration, but means were alſo taken, 

and principles were adopted, which render- 

ed great pecuniary ſupplies leſs neceſſary than 

at preſent. Formerly, the whole was a ſcene of 
plunder and devaſtation. The perſons and the 
property of the enemy were at the entire diſ- 


re pr 
r, and 
Zreatet 


certan 
d, the 
eceſſt 


Porz poſal of the conqueror ; and the general eſtimat- 
om te ed the profits of the campaign, not only by the 
5 quantity of money, and other perſonal effects 


he had ſeized, but alſo by the number of his 
priſoners, who were ſold for ſlaves, and were 
accounted a very valuable commodity. The 
greater part of the plunder taken in the cam- 
paign, was accounted for to the public; and many 
a Roman general, after defraying the charges of 
the war from the booty he had acquired, was 
alſo able to make conſiderable additions to the 
public treaſury, amidſt the triumphal ſhouts of 


at coul 


the er 
red, at 
eaſurs, 


dudiny 


at Wal, 


8 oo his countrymen. 
ita 1 The arms now made uſe of, are alſo much 
__ more expenſive than thoſe of antiquity. The 


ſhield, the ſpear, the lance, the javelin, and 


Ser the bow and arrow of the ancients, cannot be 
10 "pared, in regard to price, with the modern 
Gow muſquet ; particularly when the re- iterated ex- 
e 


pence of powder and ball is tab en into conſide- 
ration. And as to military engines, there can 
be no compariſon in point of coſt, bet'veen a mo- 
dern train of artillery, and a ſet of battering- 
rams and catapult. 


r diſtant 
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hus ne 
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But the principal ſource of national expences 
in theſe times, when compared to thoſe of an- 
tiquity, ariſes from naval charges. It is at ſea, 
where all the modern nations have waſted their 
ſtrength. It is on that element that thoſe debt 
have in a great meaſure been contracted, under 
the preſſure of which they now groan. Had the 
rage of equipping numerous fleets, and building 
ſhips of great magnitude and dimenſions, never 
exiſted, hardly any ſtate in Europe would have 
been at this time in debt. To that fatal ambition 
their preſent diſtreſſed and mortgaged ſituation 
ought chiefly to be attributed (1). | 

f The nature of theſe national incumbrances, 
and the effects reſulting from them, have given 
riſe to political controverſies of the greateſt pub- 
lic importance. By ſome, the practice of bor- 
rowing money, to defray the extraordinary ex. 
pences of a State, is extolled to the ſkies, 2 
equally neceſſary and uſeful , whilſt others con- 
ſider it as big with every fatal and deſtructie 
conſequence. It is propoſed to give a general 
view, of the various arguments which have been 
made uſe of, on both ſides of the queſtion. 


IT. Advantages of the Funding Syſtem. 


Monteſquieu, after ſtating ſome of the incon- 
veniencies of public debts, ſays, I know of no 
« advantages (2)”. Such incumbrances, and the 
credit on which they are founded, are not per- 
haps ſo beneficial, as ſome authors have endea- 
voured to repreſent them ; but this excellent 


(1) It will appear in the farther progreſs of this Work, how 
conſiderable a ſhare of the revenue of England has been er- 
pended on its navy, ä 

(2) L'Eſprit des Loix, l. xxii. c. 17. i 

Writer 
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ces 


n. Writer ſeems to have formed, on this occaſion, 


by far too haſty a concluſion. 


= It is hardly poſſible for any perſon who atten- 1. Advan- 
dehts tively conſiders the ſubject, to deny the benefi- tages in 
ds cial conſequences reſulting from public credit, 


d the 
Iding 
never 
have 
dition 
ation 


in the proſecution of a juſt and neceſſary war. 
The celebrated Biſhop of Cloyne well oblerves, 
that credit is the principal advantage which Eng- 
land has over France, and indeed over all the 
other States of Europe; that it is a mine of gold 
to this country; and that any meaſures taken 
to leſſen it, ought to be dreaded (3). In fact, 
the great ſucceſs which has uniformly attended 


10 5 * | 
_— the arms of Great Britain, when its affairs have 


* been wiſely and prudently conducted, has been 
Lund entirely owing to the eaſe with which any ſum, 

_ however great, could be procured for the pub- 
Y lic ſervice. 


8, 25 
con- 
active 
2neral 
> been 


Indeed, when money can be raiſed without 
dificulty, the greateſt exertions may be made 
with the higheſt probability of ſucceſs. No at- 
tempt is rendered fruitleſs, from the inability of 


Pinto's obſervations upon this head are conclu- 
ſive. © If a nation (he remarks) is able to raiſe 
only two thirds of the money which any par- 
* ticular ſervice demands, thoſe two thirds will 


tem. 


ncon- probably be thrown away. If the Engliſh, 
of no for inſtance, had ſent a fleet and army, weaker 
1d the * by one third than it was, to conquer the Ha- 
t pe- © vanna, the expedition would not only have 


Lad 


c 


miſcarried, and the whole expence would 
have been loſt, but that loſs would have oc- 
* caſioned many others. Inſtead of the treaſure, 
and other advantages produced by their ſuc- 
« ceſs, every circumſtance would have been in- 


ndea- 
ellent 


rk, how 


een ei- 


: (3) The Queriſt, No. 233 234. 
Vriter LE « yerted 


a Q 0 
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ſending force ſufficient to atchieve the enterpriſe. 
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« yerted (4).” By the magic of public credit, 
fleets are equipped, and armies are levied, with 
an expedition almoſt incredible; and Pompey 
boaſt, that he could raiſe ſo many legions by only 
ſtamping with his foot, is completely ven. 
fied (5). 

It 1s even acknowledged by a reſpectable 
Writer, who is no friend to the funding ſyſtem, 
that when money is borrowed to defray the ex. 
pences of a war, the private revenue of ind: 
viduals is neceſſarily leſs burdened, than if the 
ſupplies were raiſed within the year; and cor- 
ſequently they are better enabled, at leaſt whilf 
the war continues, to fave and accumulate ſome 
part of their revenue into capital, and by ther 
frugality and induſtry, to repair the breache 
which the waſte and extravagance of govern- 
ment may occaſionally make in the general cap 
tal of the State (6). 


(4) Eſſay on Circulation and Credit, p. 41. The tranſl 
tion by Mr. Baggs is referred to on account of the valuable 
Notes which 1t contains, | 

(53 See Mortimer's Elements of Finance, p. 364, 368. 

(6) Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol ii, p. 558. To illul 
trate this point, let us ſuppoſe, that during a period of thirty 
years, we were to have twenty years of peace, and ten yeats 
of war; forthe caryirg on of which, ten millions of extraor- 
dinary ſupplics muſt annually be raiſed. Is it moſt for the 
public advantage, to levy the ten millions every year during 
the war, and pay nothing during peace; or to raiſe the money 
by loans, and pay an equal ſhare of the expence in time 
of peace, as well as in time of war? If a common 
carrier has ten hundred weight to remove, is it not bet- 
ter for him, inſtead of putting it at once upon his horle's 
back, gradually to remove it? In the ſame manner, when 1 
State, for its ſafety and protection, is obliged to make great 
exertions, and to load itſelf with heavy burdens, is it not pre- 
ferable, by ſpreading and extending the load, to render it ® 
light as poſlible ? See Letter to a Member of the Houle c. 
Commons, p. 27, | | | 
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NUE 
redit, But there are other advantages reſulting from 
with Ihe funding ſyſtem, which it may be proper 


ere to mention. 

If ſupplies were raiſed within the year, and 
he ex pences of war were conſiderable, every 
ndividual would be obliged, in conſequence of 


IPey's 
only 
veri- 


cable Nie additional weight of his contributions, great- 
em, to curtail his expences ; and the employment 
1e ex. the poor, and the conſumption of the rich, 
ind. Would be conſiderably. diminiſhed. Whereas, 
if the hen taxes are nearly equal, in times of peace 
1 co d war, (which can only be the caſe where the 
whit ſtem of funding is adopted) the value of every 
ſome M pecies of property, the maſs of national induſ- 
ther , and the circulation of national wealth, are 
ache; aintained on as regular, ſteady, and uniform 
wem. footing, as the uncertainty and inſtability of 
| capi- Muman affairs will admit 60 Indeed, before 
ublic credit is carried to too great a height, a 
ar maintained by national loans and taxes, may 
tranſa · Ne accounted even an advantage to the State. It 
valuable s of ſervice to the poor, becauſe the price of 
: heir labour increaſes with the greater demand 
: Flu or labourers; it is of uſe to the rich, for the 
f thirty Nreater occaſion there is for money, the greater is 
en year Profit of thoſe who have money to lay out: and 
extraot- 5 
- N (7) See Gale on Public Credit, part i. ſect. 3. Nay, this 
N aud Mhotelligent Author contends, that borrowing money is not only 
* ve moſt convenient method of raiſing extraordinary ſupplies, 
0 a but is alſo productive of an actual ſaving to the State. But 
pong We: s arguments in ſupport of ſuch a poſition are obſcure, and 
3 not juſtified by recent experience. Beſides, he does not 
| — le into his conſideration, the charges of management, nor 
ke wats he heavy expence of collecting the revenue neceſſary to de- 
K wo ay the intereſt of a public debt, nor the commercial diſad- 
- a „ atages with which taxes are accompanied; and particularly 


orgets, that duties on conſumption, which muſt at laſt be re- 
lorted to, take conſiderably more out of the pockets of the 
public, than comes into the exchequer, 


Toute ot 


But foreign 
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money 
from a- 


broad: 


2. Attracts Among the advantages & the — ſyſten, 
0 


at home; and our funds could hardly be kept 


foreign wars, though unavoidably attended with 
many private calamities; yet generally put a 
end to public diſcord, and free the country d 
a number of turbulent and vicious character, 
who are a peſt to ſociety (8 


there is none which its friends have ſo highly 
extolled, and its enemies have ſo loudly repre 
bated, as its tendency to attract money 10 
foreign countries, and the conſequences vi 
which that circumſtance is attended. It may, 
perhaps, be of ſervice to a ſtate at war, tobe 
able to draw ſome reſources from other nations; 
and the want of ſuch aid (as Pinto obſerv) 
might have checked and enfeebled all our mil: 
tary operations. Perhaps, alſo, the Bank d 
England, and the Eaſt-India Company, the 
eſtabliſhment of which has added ſo much 0 
the wealth and commerce of this country, could 
not have been erected, or carried on with ſuch 
effect, from the low ſtate of the trade and te- 
ſources of England at that time, if it had not 
been for the aſſiſtance they originally received 
from foreigners: and perhaps, ſo great is the 
amount of our public debts at preſent, that the 
quantity far exceeds our conſumption or demand 


up at any tolerable price, without foreign pur- 
chaſers (9). At the ſame time, whether foreign 
property in our funds, ought to be accounted 
public detriment or advantage, is perhaps the 
moſt difficult queſtion of any connected witl 
the funding ſyſtem. 


(8) Ramſay's Eſſay on the Conſtitution of England, p. 7% 
Letter to a Member of the Houſe of Commons, p. 28. 
(9) Eſſay on Credit, p. 9. alſo p. 35, | 

| an 
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d with am appriſed of what a very intelligent au- 
Put n thor has faid, That the trading ſubjects of 
ntry of WW this kingdom, from the Farmer to the Mer- 


racter, . chant, make upon an average upwards of ten 
« per cent. per annum, of the money borrowed 
« from foreigners by our government, at little 


© more than four ; and thence, that a profit 


ſyſten, 
highly 


rep ariſes of nearly ſix per cent. to enable the peo- 
y iron ple to bear the burden of an increaſe of taxes, 
'S wit! and to give them a freſh contributive faculty 


t map, 
„ to be 
atiom; 
ſeryt 


muſt be acknowledged, that if the money bor- 
rowed is immediately waſted in foreign expe- 
ditions, and never comes into the circulation of 


r mil e country, the nation that borrows, pays in- 
ank 0: tereſt to foreigners for a ſum of money, without 
y, te Hfreaping from it any ſolid advantage. The only 
auch to benefit it can poſſibly produce is, that it renders 
, coull Wit unneceſſary to raiſe the money at home, by 
th ſu which the commerce and circulation of the coun- 
nd te. Wry would probably be injured (11). 
ad not At the ſame time it is proper to obſerve, that 
eceivel when foreigners are admitted into the public 
is the funds of a country, they become naturally in- 
nat the tereſted in promoting its happineſs and proſ- 
lemand perity. Where their treaſure is, there will 
be kept “ their hearts be alſo.” And not only many 
Zn pu- wealthy individuals who are born in ether coun- 
toreign ties, are gradually led to conſider the State in 
nted 0 Wwhich their property is ſettled, as their home, 
aps the and thence are induced to come and reſide in it, 
d wich but if any great revolution, or a long ſeries of 

deſtructive hoſtilities were to take place on the 
; Continent (from which we might be happily 
d, p· 7% 
i (10) Mortimer's Elements of Finances, p. 386. edit, 

1772. See alſo Hope's Letters on Credit, p. 21, 30, 31. 
I an (11) See Eflay on Circulation, p. 35. Note. 


exempted 


« of ſubſcribing to new loans (10).” But it 
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3. Keeps 
money at 
home. 


France, for example, maintained its wars by 


which otherwiſe would be exported, and which, 


uſurers would think of ſending their propert) 
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exempted in conſequence of our inſular ſitua. 
tion), the greater part of our foreign creditors 
might find it equally neceſſary and deſircable, 
to ſhelter themſclves in England from the ftorm, 
and this country would receive a valuable addition 
to its population and wealth (12). 

The public debts of a nation not only attrad 
riches from abroad, with a ſpecies of magnetic 
influence, but they alſo retain money at home, 


if ſent to other countries, might poſſibly be 
attended with pernicious conſequences to the 
State-whoſe wealth was carried out of it. | 


borrowing money, and England raiſed all it 
ſupplies within the year, the neceſſary conſe- 
quence would be, that all the looſe and unem- 
_ money of England, inſtead of remaining 
ere, expoſed to the chance of being taken up 
by a government, who gave no intereſt in 
return for the uſe of it, would naturally be 
tranſmitted to France, where it could be plac: 
ed out to advantage. It is well known that 
the proſpect of high intereſt has temptet 
many unworthy Engliſhmen to inveſt their pro- 
perty in the funds of that kingdom; and we 
may judge from thence, what would be the calc, 
if the funds of England were not in exiſtence 
In every ſtate, however poor, laws are enacted 
to prevent the exportation of its ſpecie, and the 
diminution of its circulating wealth. Bur the 
eſtabliſhment of public debts is the moſt likely 
means io hinder it. For none but profligate 


(12) For many excellent obſervations on this part of tie 
ſubject, ſce Sir James Stewart's Inquiry into the Principles 
Political Qeconomy, vol. ii. p. 442, 443, 450, 451» 4% 
403, 404. e i 

into 
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ſitua. N o another country, to ſupport the credit and 

ditors Nfnſequence of a foreign, and pechaps an ini- 

cable, Whical power, when it is poſſible to lay it out at 

torm, Mme, with any tolerable advantage. 


dition public debts are particularly favourable to 4. Brings 


rculation. The taxes which they occaſion money 


trad pon the property of the rich, and the encou- into circu- 
gnetic Whcements which they hold forth to the avari- LAGS 
home, Nous, prevent the accumulation of private 

vhich, Nerds, and bring the whole money and perſonal 

ly be Noperty of a country into the market. The be- 


to the 
it. || 
ars by 
all 1s 
conſe- 


Acial conſequences reſulting from ſuch a cir- 
mſtance are well known. Unleſs the proper- 
of a nation circulates, it is of no real by x to 
e community. Treaſures concealed and hoard- 
| up, might as well ſtill remain in the bowels 


unem the earth for any benefit they yield to the 

ainin; blic. | 

en We are told that Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 5: — 

reſt in Ne of the ableſt ſtateſmen of antiquity, finding ;, —— 

Aly be Hat he had reaſon to diſtruſt ſome of his officers, ment. 

e plac· Nrrowed money of them, with a view of inſur- 

n that g their fidelity; as they might eaſily perceive, 

>2mptel {What they ſtood no chance of being repaid, if by 

ir pro- {Weir treachery his ruin was effected: and it is | 
ind we id, that Biſhop Burnet, with fimilar views, | 
ne caſe, Wiviſed William III. to run the nation into 1 
iſtence. bt, in order to ſecure the ſupport of the weal- i 


enacted {Wicſt individuals in the kingdom (13). But it 
and the WF probable that the debts contracted at the | 
zut the Nerolution, were more owing to the diſtreſſes 1 
likely the times, and the difficulty of raiſing the 
ofligatc Wcefſary ſupplies within the year, without bur- 
ropert) ning the people, than to any political motives. ( 


1 hen once debts, however, are incurred, it i 
ut 0 n 


nciples 0 
451, 46% 


into 


(13) Swift's Hiſtory of the Four laſt Years of the Reign of 
een Anne, edit. 1758. p. 158. | 
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is evident that every individual creditor is |; 
by his own intereſt to ſupport the government 
on the proſperty and exiſtence of which th 
ſecurity of his property depends; and whoere 
conſiders for a moment, the many calamitiz 
with which revolutions are accompanied, vil 
not probably regret, that an additional circum 
ſtance ſhould take place, which contributes u 
confirm the ſtability, and to prolong the exiſtens 
of an eſtabliſhed government, whilſt it is con. 
ducted with ſufficient attention to the rights ax 
happineſs of the people. | 
6. Encou- The facility with which individuals, in a coun: 
ragescom- try where public debts exiſt, can lay out th 
merce and property they have acquired by their labour 
induftry, 2 od 
ingenuity, without the riſk of commercial bank 
ruptcies, or the unavoidable expences and ſnl 
profit which landed eſtates yield, and without 
even abandoning their profeſſions, is no ſnul 
encouragement to induſtry. To a certain ei 
tent therefore, ſuch public ſecurities are highly 
uſeful to a trading people (14). It encourags 
a ſet of men, deſcribed by Hume as half mer: 
chants, and half ſtock-holders, who are able to 
carry on trade without great pecuniary adyat 
tages; becauſe commerce is not their principd 
or ſole ſupport, their property in the funds 
being a ſure reſource for themſelves and thei 
facailies. ** And the ſmall profit which fuci 
„ merchants require, when compared to whit 
© otherwiſe would be neceſſary, renders ther 
„ commodities cheaper, cauſes a great col 
*« ſumption, quickens the labour of the com- 
* mon people, and helps to ſpread arts and itt 
« qduſtry throughout the whole ſociety (15)." 


(14) Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. i. p- 328. 

(15) Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. p. 366, and 367, The whole 
paſſage is admirable, and ought to be carefully _— 

ay, 
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r is E Nay, Pinto is ſo enraptured with the funding 
ramen Myftem as to contend, that every new loan 
ich u reates a new artificial capital, which did not 
whoeve ctore exiſt, which becomes permanent, fixed, 
lamitiz nd ſolid, and circulates with as much advan- 
ed, wee to the public, as if ſo much real additional 
circum caſure had enriched the kingdom (16). And 
butes » nother author roundly aſſerts, that if our na- 
xiſtene 00a! incumbrances were paid off, we ſhould be 


bliged to run ourſelves again, as faſt as poſſible, 
to debt ; in order to recover our trade, out 
appineſs, and our 1 (17). But ſuch 
whimſical mode of coining wealth, of amaf- 
ng treaſure, or of inſuring the proſperity of a 
ation, no wiſe State will probably much depend 
n. 

Such are the advantages which are commonly 


18 C0n- 


Ihts a 


| A COun- 
Out the 
abour q 
al bank- 
ad {mal 


withou numerated, as connected with the funding 
10 ſnl fte; and ſo beneficial do they appear, that 
rain ei- Dne author, who has carefully inveſtigated the 
e highly M bject, calls it a maſter- piece of human 
courage cy (18) ; and another compares it to that ſpe- 
alf me. ies of inundation, which carries riches and 
able toMErtility, as well as terror, along with it (19). 
- advan et us next examine the arguments adduced 


y thoſe who conſider it in a very different 


principe! N 
oint of view. 


e fund 
ad their 
ch ſuch 


to what Wopeity in filver or in gold. Its value is founded on the opi- 
rs theit Men of mankind, and on the difficulty of its acquiſition, 
ach alone make gold and filver of more eſtimation than cop- 


at core or cin. Hope's Letters on Credit, p. 19. 
1e COM BR (17) Reflections on the National Debt, by J. Champion. 
and 10- ee ſuch ideas refuted, Smith's Wealth of Nations, p. 550. 
15). (158) Elements of Finance, p. 378. 

boo) Effay on Public Credit, pref. p. 6. 
The whole III. Diſad- 
uined 


(16) The national debt is as much a real poſſeſſion, as any 


* 


hy: 
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III. Diſadvantages of the Funding Syſten 


It is difficult to arrange the numerous arg. 
ments, which, in various languages, and fron 
authors almoſt innumerable, have at differen 
times been thrown out, to prove the danger: 
ous conſequences, and indeed inevitable ruin, 
which neceſſarily attend public debts, whe 
carried to any hcight. It is propoſed, howere, 
to inveſtigate with as much brevity as poſlil, 
1. The diſadvantages attending this mode d 
procuring money in caſes of emergency. 
The pernicious conſequences reſulting fron 
public debts, whilſt they remain unpaid: an 
3. How far they have a deſtructive tendencyt 
increaſe and accumulate. | 

The poſſeſſion of unbounded credit, like the 
accumulation of an immenſe treaſure, is too apt 
to make a nation inclined to engage in raſh and 
dangerous enterpriſes ; and a State that can bv: 
row fifty, or, if neceſſary, even a hundred million 
in the courſe of a war, thinks itſelf entited i 
become an umpire among ſurrounding nation 
and readily draws its ſword upon every trifliny 
occaſion. Hence debts are often contracted, nd 
in ſupport of meaſures advantageous to tt 
public, but in ridiculous quarrels to gratify tis 
humour of a headſtrong -populace, or to car! 
on the viſionary projects of the ſovereign, 0 
his miniſters. ** It is ſcarcely more imprude 
„ (fays Hume) to give a prodigal ſon a creldl 
* in every banker's ſhop in London, than 
„ empower a ſtateſman to draw bills in ti 
* manner upon poſterity (20).“ Nay, this | 


See alſo Reynal, vol. " 


a difad 


(20) Eſſays, vol. i. p. 365. 
p. 453+ 
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a diſadvantage attending the funding ſyſtem, 
which its warmeſt advocate is under the neceſ- 
ity of acknowledging (21). 


When a nation alſo borrows money, it is ge- 


yſten 


2 OE nerally in a ſtate of diſtreſs, and muſt ſubmit to 
d tron any terms which the money-lender thinks pro- 
lifferen per to impoſe. That unhappy ſituation, the 
danger M creditor uniformly takes advantage of, to make 
le * the public pay dear for the aſſiſtance it receives. 


owerer, 
pollidle 
node of 
CY. 2 
ig fron 
1d : and 
lencyt 


« Hinc uſura vorax, avidumque in tempore fœnus, 
Hinc concuſſa fides, & multis utile bellum (22). 


Nay, if hoſtilities are not carried on to main- 
tan the eſſential intereſts, or to preſerve the 
very exiſtence of a nation, it is no undeſireable 
circumſtance, that the public ſhould feel the 
pecuniary calamities of war, ſo as to render it 


like thefdeſfirous of peace, when reaſonable terms can 
; too be obtained. When money however can eaſily 
raſh abe procured, and the nation is only loaded with 
can bo- n annuity to pay the intereſt of the debt that 
millions incurred, war is a paſtime to the people, 
1tited "ich they are not deſirous of giving up, whilft 
nations they are occaſionally favoured with Extraordi- 
7 triflin {ſary Gazettees, announcing the victories gained 
Red, noo their fleets and armies, and celebrating the 
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3 to ti]Wvalour of their troops, and the conduct of their 
atify tq_<ommanders (23). : 
to carl But if it were allowed that a nation, when it 2. Perni- 


-eign, ( contracts public debts, may reap conſiderable Deo 
nprudenpenefit by expending the money that it borrows, of public 
a cre] well-judged and ſucceſsful enterpriſes, yet debts 
than t is evident that ſuch incumbrances muſt be at- . 
g in th | wy 
this i (ei) Eſſay on Credit, p- 107, 108. unpaid 

of (22) Lucan, | 

al, vol. i 123) Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 550, 551, 553, 559. 


tended 


a diſa 
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tended with conſiderable diſadvantages, whilf 
they remain unpaid. | 

1. The income neceſſary to pay the intereſ 
of a public debt, is a heavy burden upon th: 
wealth and induſtry of a nation. The addition 
taxes, which it gives riſe to, neceſſarily occs. 


| ſion an increaſe in the price of all the neceſſi 


ries of life, and renders it more difficult for the 
manufacturers of a mortgaged State, to carr 
on a ſucceſsful competition with the ſubjech 
of other powers, who may happen to be in: 
leſs embarraſſed ſituation ; and it is well knoyn, 
that the ruin of the manufacturers of Holland, 
is univerſally attributed to the weight of taxes 
which the public debt of that country has en- 
tailed upon it. Nay, what ſome authors conſ- 
ſider as the moſt obnoxious of all the public 
evils, conſequent to the funding ſyſtem, is, that 


the active and induſtrious ſubject ſhould thus be 


loaded with heavy burdens, to maintain the uſe 
leſs and indolent creditor in luxury and fplen- 
dor (24). 

2. Public debts have alſo a tendenty to pro 
mote idleneſs and immorality among the pe 
ple at large. The money neceſſary to pay the 
intereſt of ſuch incumbrances cannot be railed, 
unleſs the legiſlature encourages, or at leaf 
winks at, immoderate expences in all the diffe 
rent ranks of the people. A large and voluptuous 
capital is therefore ſuffered to encreaſe, ant 
meets with every poſſible encouragement, not- 
withſtanding its tendency to corrupt the man- 
ners, and to diminiſh the numbers of the pev- 
ple. But every object of that nature, howeve! 


(24) LEfprit des Loix, I. xxii. c. 17. Blackſt, Conn. 
vol. i. p. 329. Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. p. 368. Reyni 


vol. iv. p. 454. ; 
Im- 
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white nportant, muſt be facrificed for rhe benefit of 


he revenue (25). 


ntereſ 
n the 
litional 
occa. 
1eceſl;. 


pernicious ſpirit of gambling is introduced. 
tock-jobbing, with all its train of dangerous 
onſequences, neceſlarily ariſes: A monied in- 
reſt is erected, the ſole employment of which, 
that of drawing every poſſible advantage, from 


" * e wants of individuals, or the neceſſities of the 
udien ublic: ſelfiſn and intereſted principles ſpread 
de in: eir deſtructive influence far and wide: public 


irit either ceaſes to exiſt, or becomes the ob- 
of ridicule (26). 

Indeed, ſtock- jobbing is ſaid to be a neceſ- 
ry conſequence of the funding ſyſtem, with- 
t which the public could not borrow ſuch 
rge ſums of money, as may be neceſſary for 


$Nown, 
'olland, 
f taxes 
14s en- 
8 Conf: 


Joy e enterpriſes it has in view(27); and unfor- 
thus be nately, to a certain extent, that circumſtance 
he uſe. Niſt be admitted. It is the hope of great ad- 


intage (and without gambling, much profit 
uld not be acquired) which engages indivi- 
als to ſubſcribe to new loans, and collects 


ſplen. 


0 EN gether the immenſe ſums of money which 
ay tee neceſſary for that purpoſe. The practice 
raiſes, at the fame time attended with ſo much 
at lea l injury to individuals, that no advantage 
le diffe- n compenſate for the miſchiefs which it pro- 


Ices( 28). 


tuous i | 
Fl _ 4. But a nation is not only heavily burdened, 
* not: defray the intereſt of its debts, but is alſo 
Ie man- 


25) Humess Eſſays, vol. i. p. 267, 368, 369. Reynal, 
he peo iv. p. 464. LEſprir des Li- I, boy — Enquiry 
10WEVc! Bio the original of the Public Debt, p. 12. 

26) Original of public Debt, p. 13. 14. - 

27) Eſſay on Public Credit, p. 37- 38. 

25) See this ſubject fully and ably diſcuſſed, in Mor- 
er's Elements of Finances, p. 374. 392. 


Y obliged 


t. Comm. 
Rey na, 


im- 


z. When a nation is encumbered with debts, 
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from this country. If we were obliged (as on 


public bankruptcy, or by paying above thin 


obliged to maintain a number of officers to col 
lect ſuch branches of the revenue as are appro 
priated to that purpoſe, and to defray the ei. 
pences, with which the conducting or manage. 
ment of public funds is attended. And in; 
limited monarchy, like that of England, ſuch; 
circumſtance is peculiarly injurious; for the 
creation of a number of places, and the ente. 
taining a whole hoſt of officers of the revenue 
has a tendency to produce very 1mportant alte 
rations in the nature of its government (29). 

5. If public debts attract money from abroad, 
they are alſo attended with the pernicious cor 
ſequence of rendering one State in a manne 
tributary to another. It is ſuppoſed that f- 
reigners are at preſent poſſeſſed of about a nint 
* of the national debt of England, and cor 
equently muſt receive about a million a yea 


author very ingeniouſly remarks) to pay a ti 
bute of that amount to France, or to any othe 
foreign State, every perſon would declare, th 
the nation muſt infallibly be undone ; yet, tht 
tribute paid to foreign creditors, is at preſet 
on a footing infinitely more pernicious (30): f 
it is impoſſible to get clear of it, unleſs by! 


years purchaſe to the foreign annuitants; a fis 
tully equal to the whole ſpecie that circulatt 
in the nation(31). But the experience of En 


(25) Blackſt. Comm. vol, i. b. 336. Elements of Fina 
p. 373. 387, 388. Original of the National Debt, p. 15. 

(30) See Original of the Public Debt, p. 17. Black 
Comm. vol. i. p. 329. L'Eſprit des Loix, 1. xxii. c. 17. 

(31) Reynal (vol. iv. p. 452.) ſays, that borrowing mo 
from foreigners, is in fact, ſelling to them one or more! 
the provinces of the empire: and declares, that perhaps 
would be a more rational practice to deliver up the ſoil, 
to cultivate it ſolely for their uſe, | 

| ? a0 
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; to ca- land does not tend to juſtify ſuch political ſpe- 
appro· ¶ culations; and there is till ſome reaſon to hope, 
the c dat permitting foreigners to acquire property 
nanage Min our funds, inſtead of proving the means of 
nd in tranſporting our people and our induſtry to other 
„ ſuch :{Mclimes, as Hume ſo much apprehended (32), 
for te ray be productive of very oppoſite conſequen- 


e enter: 
revenue, 
ant Alte 
29). 
1 abroad, 
OUS Co. 
- manne! 
that fv 
it a nin 


es, and may yet increaſe the wealth and popu- 
ation of this country. 555 
Laſtly, When public debts are carried to a 
great height, they tend to weaken the nation 
by which they are incurred. Wars, though 
xerhaps neceſſary for the ſafety of a State, muſt 
de avoided ; for the reſources by which they 
pught to be carried on, are already ſpent. 
\mong the other cauſes therefore of national 


and co uin, the practice of funding is enumerated, as, 

n a pe oner or latter, the ſource of weakneſs and 

d (as o eſolation to every State where it has been 

Day a opted (33). IP 

my oth Every political ſyſtem may in two reſpects be 3. Ten- 

lare, tiWighly exceptionable. It may either be found- dency to 
yet, d on improper principles in itſelf, or it may — 

it preſeWave a ſtrong and natural tendency to be pervert- mulate. 
(30): . To the latter objection, it can hardly be 

leſs by enied, that public debts are particularly ex- 

ove thinWſolcd. 


In fact, not an inſtance can be produced 
om hiſtory, of any nation having once begun 
run itſelf into debt, that the burden was not 
rpetually increaſing. No conſiderable progreſs 
as ever made, excepting in France, under 
lly's adminiſtration, in diminiſhing ſuch in- 


ts; a ſur 
circulate 
e of En 


8 of Finand 


bt, p- 15+, 
kg Black 


li. C. 17. 


owing mon 32) Eſſays, vol. i. p. 369. | | 

e or mort 33) Ferguſon's Eſſay on Civil Society, p. 389. Smith's 
lat perhay' Health of Nations, vol. ii. p. 363, 364. Hume's Eſſays, 
the ſoil, l p. 369. 372. Blackſt. Comm. vol. i. p. 329. 


lar 1 | cumbrances. 
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/cumbrances. The fame want of public 2 
(which perhaps was the occaſion of a nations 
debt being originally contracted) renders it p 
pular to defer taking any manly and decify 
; meaſures, for the liberation of the revenue 
The parties principally intereſted, become eye 
day more callous and inſenſible, to the da: 
gers they are likely to encounter, or are I 
norant how deeply they are concerned in pre 
venting ſuch delays. The creditor is in genen 
ſatisfied, with having his intereſt pun 
paid him; and at any rate 1s not entitled to 
mand the capital of his debt. The miniſt, 
happy to be relieved from the moſt obnoxious 
all duties (that of adding to the burdens of th 
people in time of peace) employs his thought 
in concerting the means of preſerving his on 
power, and of humbling his opponents, regat 
leſs of the immortal reputation he might x 
quire, by purſuing a different ſyſtem, whilſt th 
public at large, loaded with accumulated bu: 
dens, hating the paſt, and dreading the futur, 
without zeal, and without ſpirit, prone to ſlot 
and incapable of exertion, ſuffer matters tog 
on as they are, neither knowing what to hope 
or what to fear. 
Refleti- Such are the principal objections which han 
on. been urged againſt the funding ſyſtem; a gel 
ral view of which, collected from the princ 
authors who have written upon the ſubject, 
was imagined, would not prove diſagreeable 
the reader. Many have been ſo ſtrongly w 
ſed with the ſolidity of theſe arguments, tha 
thouſand prophecies have been made, that 0 
debts would prove the utter ruin of this count! 
that a hundred millions was a greater bur 


than it could poſſibly bear; and that the nat 
X ml 


D1 


IX 
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zeal muſt either deſtroy its debts, or its debts would 


fond deſtroy the nation. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
it po gloomy predictions, it is evident, that the nati- 
cine on ſtill remains in a flouriſhing ſituation; and 
ene conſequently, that our national incumbrances 
ever WE are not quite ſo deſtructive as they have ſome- 
Ca BW: imes been repreſented. But the funding ſyſ- 
e tem, on its preſent footing, is doubtleſs attended 
1 pe with many fatal conſequences. It is a queſtion 


enen 
tualh 
to de 


therefore of conſiderable importance, whether 
a plan of borrowing money might not be formed, 
iable to no material objection, productive of 


niſi, any public advantages, and capable of exalt- 
ous üg a nation to the greateſt degree of happineſs 
of ii proſperity. With a few obſervations upon 
og that ſubject, it is propoſed to conclude the pre- 
18 ON | 
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IV. Plan of eſtabliſhing the Funding SyC- 
tem on the moſt begeficial Principles for 
a Nati. | 


When a nation reſolves to defray its extraor- 
Winary expences by borrowing money, it ought 
Wo ſet out upon certain fixed and unalterable 
Principles, confirmed in the moſt ſolemn man- 


dught never to depart. | 

I. The firſt. principle that the public ought 
o eſtabliſh, is never to become bound to pay 
2 792 more, than the ſpecific principal ſum 
yhich it originally borrowed. Adding an arti- 
cial to a real capital, or pledging the public to 
py a hundred pounds, when perhaps only 
ty were received, is the moſt pernicious of 
II financial operations; and any minifter that 


be 


er by the whole legiſlature, and from which it 


propoſed ſuch a plan in Parliament, ought to 
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be made liable to impeachment. It will proha. 
bly be alledged, that it may be found impoſſible 
to borrow money, without giving the credit 
that uſurious advantage. That objection, hoy. 
ever, ought not to be regarded. For when the 
money-lender knows, that every other plan i; 
contrary to an eſtabliſhed law, which cantot 
ſafely be infringed, his ideas will be regulatel 
accordingly, and the difference will be made 
up by premiums, or, in the language of the 
Alley, by an additional bonus or douceur, on 


principles leſs pernicious to the public. Indeed, 


if money cannot be borrowed in ſuch a man 
ner, it is a ſign, either that the miniſter is de 
ſervedly unpopular, or that the war is unne 
ceſſary, and conſequently ought not to be per 
ſevered in. 

This rule, if invariably adhered to, will for 
ever prevent the accumulation of a great att: 
ficial capital, which terrifies the imaginations of 
mankind, depreſſes tit ſpirit of the peopl: 
diminiſhes their credit, and conſequently im 
pairs their ſtrength. ; 0 

2. It ought alſo to be an unalterable law o 
the land, that after the creditor has received ti 
intereſt originally agreed upon, for the ſpace d 


five, or at the utmoſt ſeven years, it ſhall be i 


the power of the public to pay him off, if moneſ 
can be borrowed for that purpoſe at a love 
intereſt. This principle, it rigorouſly attendei 
to, will gradually occaſion, a great diminution, 
in the intereſt of our debts. England, at hi 
time, pays only three per cent. for money tba 
was originally borrowed at eight; and when 
artificial capitals do not obſtruct ſuch a meaſure, 
a nation can always borrow, in time of peace, 4 


a cheaper rate, than in time of war, and * 
| | thi 
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the weight of its debts may be perpetually di- 
miniſhed (34). 

. A State determined to carry on its wars, 
by the funding ſyſtem, ought never to borrow 
money upon any other principle, than that of 
perpetual annuities. All long and ſhort annui- 
ties, and annuities for lives, whether tontines 
or otherwiſe, ought to be avoided. They breed 
confuſion in the public accounts ; they occaſion 
a great additional expence for management; 
and the money that 1s borrowed, is procured 
upon terms infinitely more difadvantageous to 
the public. Whether, in time of peace, ſome 
money might not be raiſed, in a favourable 
manner, upon life annuities, is . queſtionable ; 
but, there can be no doubt that, in time of war, 
it is impoſſible for the public to make any tole- 
rable bargain with money-lenders, founded on 
any uncertain contingency. _ 

zeſides, whatever may be ſaid in regard to 
calculations in the Alley, that an annuity for 
a hundred years, is equal to a perpetuity; yet, 
as Dr. Smith well obſerves, thoſe who buy into 
the public ſtocks, in order to make family ſet- 
tlements, or to provide for remote futurity (and 
they are the principal buyers and holders of 
ſtock), and corporations of every kind, are not 


(34) It is well known, that the intereſt of money is per- 
petually decreaſing, with the increafing wealth and com- 
merce of a country, and of that circumſtance the public 
is particularly able to avail itſelf: For when it regularly 
and punctually pays the intereſt of its debts, it can always 
borrow in time of peace on better terms than private indivi- 
duals, on account of the greater eaſe and certainty with which 
the intereſt of its annuities are received, particularly by thoſe 
who reſide in the capital. 

It is alſo proper to remark, that diminiſhing the intereſt is 
not ſufficient. It. is alſo neceflary to leſſen the capital, by 
ſeaſonable and well · eonducted operations, | 

fond 
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fond of buying into a fund, the value of which 
is perpetually diminiſhing. And though the 
intrinſic worth of an annuity for a long tern in 
of years, is nearly the ſame with that of a per 
petual annuity, yet it is not ſo valuable in the be 
market, is never ſo much in requeſt, and doe 
not find the ſame number of purchaſers (35). 
Indeed, if a nation is determined to — 
in the funding ſyſtem, the wiſeſt and moſt pol. 
tic ſtep it can poſſibly take, is to adopt tha 
mode of procuring money, which is the moſt 
likely to be the cheapeſt and moſt advantageou li 
in the courſe of ages. It may flatter itſelf 
that when it borrows upon ſhort or long annual 
ties, it will reap conſiderable advantages, when be 
ſuch annuities are extinguiſhed. But it ought 
at the ſame time to remember, that before the p. 
annuities can ceaſe, more money, in all probs 
1 bility, muſt be raiſed; and if the ſame unpro- 
N fitable ſyſtem is adhered to, the nation will ip: 
TREK: 13 always be borrowing money upon diſadvantage- 
11 ous terms. ; | 

4. The eſtabliſhment of an unalienable fink: 
ing fund, for the redemption of public debts 
is another principle, which, in a State, where 
it 18 propoſed to perſevere in the funding ſyſtem, 
cannot poſſibly be difpenſed with; and ſuch a 
tund ought to ariſe, not from any little ſurplus 
of revenue, or the increaſing produce of par 
ticular branches, but ſhould be founded on ſome 
great, ſolid, and productive tax, proPortionel 
as much as poſſible to the wealth of the nation, 
and the debts it has incurred. For that pur- 
poſe, no plan would be ſo effectual, as a per- 
manent regulation, by which every individual, 
having property in England, whether natives 
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(35) Wealth of Nations, vol, ii. p. 547. 
„ o! 
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hich or foreigners, was under the neceſſity of leaving 
the to the public, at leaſt one half of his clear annual 
erm income in this country, at the time of his death. 
per- ¶ No teſtament ought to be valid, without ſuch a 
the WM bequeſt ; and if any perſon died inteſtate, a 
does year's income ſhould be exacted. A revenue 
). of this kind, would always keep the debts of a 
vere MW nation within moderate bounds, and could hardly 


be evaded. I 
5. The care of ſuch an unalienable ſinking 


moſt fund, ſhould be entruſted to individuals pecu- 
cou; Mliarly 8 for its ſucceſs. A ſpecial com- 
tſel, miſſion ſhould be appointed for that purpoſe 


alone. A different ſet of individuals ſhould 


when be pitched upon to pay off public debts, from 
ugh Whoſe by whom they are contracted ; and the 
2 the progreſs made in diſcharging the incumbrances 
robs f a nation, ought never to be ſo involved with 
pro- ther operations of finance, as to become im- 
will Wperceptible to the eye of the public. 
tage- 6. Every means ſhould be adopted that might 
Wave a tendency to encourage individuals, when 
ſink hey had no near relations to leave, their for- 
lebts, une and property to the public. The effects 
chere t ſuch a meaſure, particularly in wealthy and 
ſtem, ommercial nations, would be almoſt incredi- 


ach ale. But this is a ſubject, which will afterwards 
rplus Hfequire to be more fully inveſtigated. At pre- 
par- ent, it is ſufffeient to remark, that if ſuch a 
ſome pirit had been encouraged, when our debts 
1onel ere originally contracted, and particularly, 
ation, f thoſe ſums had been left to the State, inva- 
pu- liably appropriated, and accumulated at com- 
per- und intereſt, which were bequeathed to other 
dual, Public purpoſes of leſs general utility, no in- 


ative; Hnſiderable ſhare of our preſent immenſe in- 


cumbrances 


Ol 
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cumbrances would have been long ſince cancel. 
led. 
_ Laſtly, peculiar checks, and additional ſecy. 
rities ought to be contrived, to prevent th; 
waſte of the money that is borrowed (36). | 
is the abuſe of the funding ſyſtem ; the fray. 
dulent practices, and ſhameful profuſion of thoſe 
who are entruſted with the guardianſhip of th 
public purſe, which occaſion profuſion and di 
treſs in the finances of a country. Pinto aſſert, 
that the Engliſh might have done as mud 
during all their wars, with one third leſs ei. 
pence (37). This is undoubtedly exaggerate 
But no one can poſſibly deny, that if effect 
ſteps had been as at the revolution to che 
public frauds, and if the fame meaſures ha 
ever ſince been perſevered in, a conſiderabt 
portion of our public debts would have bea 
prevented, 
Conclu- Theſe are the principles on which pub 
ſion, debts may, in general, be ſafely contracted, an 
which, if ſteadily adhered to, would alway 
prevent the funding ſyſtem from becoming bur 
thenſome, or ruinous to a State. Nor ou! 
the inveſtigation of ſuch a ſubject to be account 
ed uſeleſs to this country. For though our prit 
cipal object, at this time, ought to be, how! 
overcome the difficulties in which we are i 
volved from paſt miſconduct, yet an invariab 
plan of borrowing money for public ſervict 
in time to come, ſhould be formed without d 
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(36) The beſt check undoubtedly would be, to order ſu 
money to be paid to parliamentary commiſſioners, accord 
to an ancient practice in this country. Such commiſſion 
ought to have the whole charge of borrowing and expend 
the money. The conſequences of truſting ſuch powen u 
miniſter, muſt ever be ruinous. | 


(37) Eſſay on Credit, p. 107, 
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lay; and indeed our preſent incumbrances 
ought, if poſſible, to be reduced within the 
hounds of ſuch permanent regulations, as the 
abilities of our ſtateſmen, and the wiſdom of our 
legiſlature may deem moſt conduciye to the in- 


frau. tereſt of the community. 
thoſe 

of the | 

ſſertz 


SH. 


{s ei | 

rated, Of the Public Debis of England, prior to the 
fectul | Revolution 1688. 

check 

>s hal 


T us public debts of a nation, when it is 
ſubject to a monarchical form of government, 
may be conſidered in two different points of 
view: either as the perſonal debts of the ſove- 
reign, or as real incumbrances on the commu- 
ity. 


lerabl: 
> bee 


puble 
ed, and 
alwaj 


ng bur A modern French author (1) (Monſieur 
* oupll inguet) contends, that in an abſolute govern- 
ccoun-WWWnent, like France, the reigning prince has only 
ar pri temporary intereſt in the revenues of the 
how tate; and conſequently, that it would be not 
are only a prudent and humane, but even a legal 
variabiWWperation to annihilate the public debt at t 


ſervice 


Fommencement of every reign. But in Eng- 
hout d 


land, Where a limited monarchy exiſts, and 
vhere the money is borrowed by the repreſen- 


order (uWWatives of the people, he thinks that the whole 
 accorWingdom ſtands pledged for the ſecurity of the 
my ontract, and that ſuch a meaſure would be a 


oven b graceful and criminal bankruptcy. 


(r ) Linguet, Annal. politiq. du dix huitieme ſiecle, tome i. 
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It is impoſſible to perceive, either the juſtice 
of the diſtinction ſtated, or the benefit thy 
would reſult from it, to an abſolute govern. 
ment. - 

As to the juſtice of the meaſure that is pry, 
poſed, it is evident that the money is borroye 
In both caſes by the legal ſovereign, and is ſup 
poſed to be expended for the public uſes of th: 
State ; and whether the ſovereign that enter 
into ſuch pecuniary OR is a deſpoti 
monarch, or conſiſts of many individuals, doe 
not ſeem to be material. 

With regard to the advantage of ſuch a di 
tinction, it would ſoon appear how unſeryice 
able it muſt prove. The credit of an abſolut 
monarch, who could only give ſecurity to hy 
creditors, during his own life, would be nece{ 
farily unproductive and inſignificant. Indes 
ſuch a principle would be equivalent to the e 
tabliſhment of a perpetual inability of borroy- 
ing money, even in the moſt preſſing emerges 
cy, except on terms the moſt uſurious and d 
ſtructive. | | 

But the reader will be better enabled to for 
an opinion on this curious ſubject of politic! 
Þ ſpeculation, from examining the hiſtory of or 
1 ublic debts bz to the Revolution, durint 
. | which period they were only accounted the pe 
„ ſonal obligations of the ſovereign, and weighin 
the conſequences they produced at that tim: 
when put in compariſon with thoſe perpetu 
national incumbrances which have ſince take! 

| place. _ i 
Henry III. The unfortunate Henry III. is the firſt mi 
i 1232. narch of England whoſe debts are recorded 
430151 1.8 hiſtory. In the fixteenth year of his reign, the 

4k had become ſo great; that parliament was obli 


ed to grant an aid to aſſiſt him in paying * 
| "I 
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off. His pecuniary diſtreſſes, however, were 
erpetually increaſing, in conſequence of his 
tolly and extravagance ; and he in vain endea- 
voured to relieve them, by pawning the jewels 
of the crown, his robes of State, and other 


uſtice 
tha 
VEIN» 


5 pro- 


owe; regal ornaments ; nay, the ſhrine of St. Edward, 
5 ſup hough at that time an object of particular vene- 
of i, ation. Indeed, we are informed by Matthew 


Paris, that he owed ſo much, to ſo many dif- 
ferent people, for the very neceſſaries of life, 
that he durſt hardly appear in public, for the cla- 
ours of his creditors. And other hiſtori- 
ans (2) repreſent him as publicly declaring, that 
ſuch were his difficulties, that 1t was more cha- 
itable to give him money, than any beggar at 
he door. | 
Henry died conſiderably in debt; but his ſon Edward I, 


enters 


{poti 
„ doe 


a di. 
vice. 
ſolut 
to hy 
nece|- 


Index Edward I. was induced, either from the gene- 
the eo. Folity of his own diſpoſition, or from a ſuper- 
ron itious idea which prevailed at that time, that 


Whe ſoul of the deceaſed remained in purgatory 
Wntil all his debts were paid, to make great ex- 
Ertions in order to diſcharge them (3). And 


cr gel: 
nd de. 


fon hoſe incumbrances, which the many wars he 
oli as engaged in, rendered it neceſſary for him 
of ou incur (4), he was always anxious to pay off, 
dur [p<<dily as his narrow revenue and ſmall re- 


ources would permit. F 


. 
15 It appears that Edward II. imitated his fa- Edwardll. 
im: er's example, in reſolving to diſcharge the 


Webts of his predeceſſor; for in the third year 


rpetu 3 f a 
his reign, writs were iſſued to the collectors 


> take! 


(2) See Steven's Hiſtory of Taxes, pref. p. 31. See alſo 


i mo arliamentary Hi 
| y Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 27, 28. 44. 
rdedi (3) In the words of the record, 40 ad exonerationem ani- 
1, the mz Henrici regis, patris noſtri.“ : 
5 obli (4) See Turner's cafe of the bankers and their creditors, 
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the King declaring, that the requeſt had bet! 
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of the cuſtoms, requiring them to pay certain 
vaſt ſums of money to his father's creditors, gy 
of the ſaid cuſtoms, and 100,000). beſides, fq 
the loſs and damage they had ſuſtained, in coy. 
ſequence of the late and flow payment of the 
money that was due to them (5). | 

The various military expeditions carried 
by Edward III. neceſſarily involved him in th: 
greateſt difficulties. It is ſtated in the very writ, 
by which a parliament was ſummoned in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, that he had bo 
rowed ſo much money abroad upon his per/oul 
ſecurity, that if the ſums for which he ſtood en. 
gaged were not all paid, he was obliged in hi 
own proper perſon to return to Bruſſels, and v 
remain there as a pledge to his creditors= 
Compulſive loans were not unuſual during hi 
reign (6); and pawning the royal jewels, ny 
the crown of England itſelf, were meaſures ty 
which his neceſſities compelled him. 

Richard II. at firſt endeavoured to eſtablif 
the credit of the crown, by exerting himſelf u 
pay his grandfather's (Edward III.) debts, whicl 
were very conſiderable. The commons hal 

titioned the crown for that purpoſe, in tl 
fourth year of his reign. They declared, thi 
ſuch a payment would be a ſtrong encourage 
ment to his Majeſty's ſubjects, to lend hin 
money on any great and unforeſeen emergenc) 
The anſwer from the throne was very gracious; 


in a good: meaſure already fulfilled, and tha : oy 
the remainder ſhould be done according to thel 
petition (7). ERA 


(5) Caſe ↄf the bankers, p. 20. 
(6) Parliament Hiſt. vol. i. p. 251. 
(7) Rot. Parl. vol. ili. p. 96. Num, 45. Caſe of the batt 


ers, p. 17. 5 
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tain It was in the reign of this monarch, that the 


out Wl firſt attempt was made to raiſe money by the 

tor WW aliftance of Parliament. A plan had been form- 
con. ed of invading France with a formidable army; 
the but ſuch was the poverty of the exchequer at 

that time, that it was found impracticable to 

d on attempt it, without borrowing money for that 
| the purpole. The King therefore, had conſulted 
writ with the principal merchants of London, and 
1 the of other wealthy towns about a loan. But fo 

bor. many of them had ſuſtained ſuch heavy loſſes 
nN by tormer loans, that they refuſed to lend any 
d er N conſiderable ſum of money without the ſecurity 
n of Pariiament. In order to procure the ſanction 
nd u of that aſſembly, a Parliament was ſummoned, 
s- Wand when the commons demanded what ſum dg 
g ls was neceſſary to defray the charges of the in- 32 
„ 01 tended expedition, they were anſwered ty 
res U hou/and pounds: even that ſmall ſum could not 

mM + procured. The nobility pretended that they 
abli 


ad no money ; but they were willing to ſerve 
ſelf ohe King perſonally in the war. The merchants 5 


whic Wn the other hand refuſed to ſupply the King's 
s ba wants, unleſs they received the moſt indiſput- . 
in ble ſecurity, and unleſs the nobility, clergy, 
|, uad gentry would furniſh him with a conſider- 


urage 
d hin 
gene 
C10UsS; 
] beet 
1d tha 
0 thel 


able ſum without intereſt. After an ineffectual 
attempt to raiſe the money, by granting foreign 
erchants the liberty of trafficking in England 
dn eaſy terms, the King was unwillingly com- 
delle! to give up the firſt enterpriſe he had at- 
empted, for the want of that inconſiderable 
Wupply (2). . 
Among the articles for which Richard II. was Henry IV. 
epoſcd, his having extorted money under the 


AS 72 Wo co In nw” © os op 


"TE 
n 


che ba (8) Rot. Parl. vol. iii. p. 122, 123. Parl. Hiſt. vol. i. 
pretence 
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no 
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pretence of borrowing, which was never repaid, i; 
particularly inſiſted upon (9). It is no wonder 
therefore, that his ſucceſſor ſhould be particu- 
larly anxious to avoid following his example in 
that particular. Accordingly we find, that in 
the ſixth year of his reign, when the commons 
prayed, that all tallies given by his Majeſty for 
money lent to him by his ſubjects, might he 
ſatisfied, according to the true purport of the 
ſaid ſecurities, notwithſtanding any change made 
in the miniſters of State, or officers of the en. 
chequer, the King anſwered, that good pa. 
ment ſhall be forthwith made of the fail 

| debts (10). 
Henry V. This gallant monarch did not purchaſe his 
| laurels in France, without oppreſſing his pec- 
ple, and involving himſelf in the greateſt pect- 
niary difficulties. In the fourth year of his ſhor, 
but brilliant reign, his wants became particular) 
preſſing; and a Parliament having been called 
8 for their relief, a ſubſidy of two-tenths and tuo. 
Anno fifteenths (about 60, ooo. (11) was granted h 
1416. the laity; and two-tenths from the clergy. 
But, as there was reaſon to apprehend that the 
money would come in too ſlowly for the purps 
ſes of the crown, it was propoſed, that ſuch a 
were willing to lend money to the King, ſhoul 
have letters patent to be paid out of the firl 
produce of the ſubſidy that was granted ; and 
the Dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Glouceſ 
ter pledged themſelves to ſee this performet, 
in caſe the King ſhould die before the ſubſe 
ent feaſt of St. Martin's, in the year 1417 
Notwithſtanding this additional ſecurity (which 


) Rot. Parl. vol. iii. p. 419. | 
2 Caſe of the bankers, p. 17. Rot. Parl. 6 Henry I 
num. 53. vol. iii. p. 555. 12 
(11) 60, ooo. was about 116,000), of our money. 3 

ä | howeve! 
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however was. only contingent), the nation was 
eicher ſo poor, or ſo little accuſtomed to propo- 
ſals of that nature, that only half a tenth and 
fteenth (about 14,500).) could be raiſed ; and 
he King was obliged to pawn the crown, and 
heroyal jewels, to make up the deficiency (12). 
Another ſubſidy, amounting to about 438,000). 
as granted in the ſeventh year of his reign ; 
he produce of a part of which, the King found 
cans to anticipate with ſome difficulty (13). On 
e whole, it appears that Henry was not only 
[-ſupported by the grants of his Engliſh ſubjects, 
ut alſo found the utmoſt difficulty in borrowing 
oney on the ſecurity of the ſubſidies which he 
ceived. Whereas, had the funding ſyſtem 
xiſted in his reign, and could wealthy indivi- 
als have had full aſſurance that their money 


ow ould be repaid, or an adequate intereſt allowed 
call r it, even though the King ſhould die, it is more 


an probable that he would have completed 

Wc conqueſt of France before he died. Whether 

at would have proved of advantage to this 

untry, or otherwiſe, is a very different queſ- 

DN, 
During the reign of this weak and unfortunate Henry VI. 
pnarch, the debts of the crown were often 

ought under the conſideration of Parliament. 

n after his acceſſion, letters patent granted 

the biſhop of Wincheſter, entitling him to re- Anno 

ve twenty thouſand pounds, out of the firſt 1425: 


2 ney ariſing from the cuſtoms, and other re- 
1 / ues of the crown, were confirmed by an act 
abi the legiſlature; and the council were empow- 


d by different votes of credit, paſſed at vari- 
times, to give ſecurity to the King's credi- 


12) Rot. Parl. vol. iv. p. 95. Parl. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 155. 
13) Rot. Parl. vol. iv. p. 117. | 
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Henry 
VII. 


Hewy 
VIII. 


tors, for ſums of money, which varied fro 
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C 
50, o. to 200, oool. according to the amom n 
of the ſubſidy that was granted (14). But min n 
of theſe ſecurities not being taken up, Henry; Wi i! 
debts were perpetually accumulating ; and the; WW ir 
- amounted at laſt to 4372,000/. ſuppoſed equlu Hd 
value to 1,100,000). of our money (15). Ie 
pecuniary difficulties in which this King was in. WW * 
volved, joined to the ſhameful loſs of all h 
immenſe territories which had been acquired by Wi ** 
his father on the Continent, were the great ſour Wit! 
ces of the revolution which afterwards took ph: iſn: 
in favour of the houſe of York. ce 
We are told by lord Bacon, in his hiſtory he 
Henry VII. that he often borrowed money of hi ith 
ſubjects, but punctually paid it back the vr ſu 
day it became due. It was a conſtant main ac 
with him, rather to borrow too foon, than He 
too late. The ſums he had in loan, at leaf u 
the beginning of his reign, were very inconſid- iſe 
rable. At firſt he could only procure two thou Win 
ſand pounds, and afterwards only four, fron 
the city of London. But in order to keep wiſh! 
his credit, he was more anxious to repay (ut e 
inconfiderable debts, than the public is at pr 
| ſent about diminiſhing the many millions wꝗiH 3 
it owes (16). 2. | pt 
In the preceding part of this work, ſome «in 
count was given of this monarch's compulin*ſ*! 


loans, and other tyrannical exactions (17); a 
of the acts that were paſſed, by which the del 
he had incurred were diſcharged. The firſt i: 
tute that was paſſed for that purpoſe, is not ii 


(14) Patl. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 195. 21). 222. 233. 241. % 
249. 262. 5 

(15) Ibid. p. 275, 276. 8 

(16) Bacon's Hiſt. of Henry VIII. Edit. 676, p 46 


(17) See part i. chap. 8, dude 
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JE 

fron WM cluded in our printed acts of Parliament, but 
oun may be ſeen in Burnet's Hiſtory of the Refor- 
nin mation (18). The grounds which are ſtated in 
ary; WY the preamble to the bill, as the cauſes of its be- 
ther WY ing enacted, are truly infamous. It is there de- 
au clared. That though divers of his ſubjects had 


ent his majeſty great ſums of money, which 
« bad been all well employed in the public ſervice, 
« and for the payment of which, the lenders had his 
« ſecurity,” yet, in conſideration of the great 
things that the King had done for the church and 
nation, which had involved him in great expen- 
ces, the Parliament affered him all the money 
he had thus received in loan ; diſcharged him of 
the obligations he had come under ; and of all 
ſuits that might ariſe thereupon (19). Another 


naxin act of a ſimilar nature was paſſed in the 35th 
n ear of his reign (20). Fortunately the ftatute 
-aft in book cannot produce another example of ſuch 


deſpotic, arbitrary, and diſgraceful proceed- 


ng. 5 7755 


from During the reign of Edward VI. it became an Edward 
ep uw val practice to borrow money on the Conti- VI. 
y (ui dent; and it appears that he was indebted to 
it pre-Panks and to individuals abroad, in the fum of 
whict 32.372“. 106. for which he paid a heavy intereſt 


ff 14 fer cent. His debts within the realm 


me mounted to 108,807). 45. 109. the particulars of 
Py hich were as follows (21): £4556 
13 0 | | | 
e debl (18) Vol. i. Append. No. 31. | 
irſt tt 40 Parl. Hiſt. vol, iii. p. 65. (20) Cap. 12. 
21 


by * Eccleſ. Memorials, vol. ii. p. 312. Parl. Hiſt. 
ol. In. p · - 4. 
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| . 14. 4:4 
To the houſehold - 28, 000 © , 
To the chambre 23,000 © g 
To the wardrobe — — 6075 18 0 
To the ſtable - — 1000 © 0 
To th' Admiraltie 5000 0 
To tl Ordinaunce .-- ,' - 3134 710 
To the Surveyor of the Works 3200 0 
To Calleys — — 14000 0 0 
To Barwyek -,, 11-4 800 0 
To the Revels t vn; X11; 2008 0:2 
ToSiley and Alderney © - | t000 © 
Lo Keen . „ 1 6 
To HY inter, for his Voyage 
to Ireland 0 ee 
To Barihilmewe Campag ni | 
[the King's Merchant) - 4000 00 
To Porteſmouth, and the Ile , 
of Fight, =, . + = ©; Ic00.,0 0 
To the Men of Armes 8000 0 0 
To the Lieutenant of tlie 
Tower:: g n 
£1 108,807 4 10 


The reader will naturally remark the ſtrikiq 
difference between the ſums then due on ac 
count of the Navy and the Ordnance, and the 
enormous outſtanding or unfunded debts which 


now exiſt on theſe two departments. 


Mary began her bloody reign, with an unuſi: 
al act of grace to her ſubjects. A ſupply hal 
been granted by Parliament to her brother Ed 
ward VI. for the purpoſe of paying his debt 
The money had not been raiſed when ſhe cant 
to the throne ; and by the advice of the artf 


Gardiner, ſhe remitted the ſubſidy, with a vi 


01 


. 5 
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of ingratiating herſelf with the people, and of 


rendering a Fopiſh Prince more acceptable toher 
Proteſtant ſubjects. But, ſhort as her reign was, 
ſhe was reduced to ſuch pecuniary difficulties, 
as to be obliged to borrow. ſmall ſums, even ſo 
low as ten pounds, according to people's abilities. 
It is proper however to mention, that when ſhe 
found it was unlikely that ſhe could live long 
enough, to obtain any aid from Parliament to pay 
off the debts ſhe had contracted, ſhe made it one 
of her laſt requeſts to her ſiſter, to ſee them 
ſatisfied (22). | | 

The conduct of Elizabeth, in regard to public Elizabeth. 
debts, cannot be better deſcribed than in the 
words made uſe of by Sir Walter Mildmay, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a motion for 8 
granting a ſubſidy to that Princeſs, in the Par- 
liament held anno 1595. 

« Notwithſtanding all theſe expences (alluding 
to the charges in Scotland, Ireland, and in 
other wars) her Majeſty hath moſt carefully 
and providently delivered this kingdom from 
a great and weighty debt, wherewith it hath 
been long burthened ; a debt begun four years, 
Hat leaſt, before the death of Henry VIII. 
* and not cleared until within theſe two years, 
and all that while running upon intereſt: a 
** courſe able to eat up not only private men, 
* and their patrimonies, but alſo Princes and 
** their eſtates, But ſuch hath been the care of 
this time, as her Majeſty and the State is clear- 
* ly freed from that eating corroſive ; the truth 
"* Whereof may be teſtified by the citizens of 
London, whoſe bonds, under the common 
* ſeal of the city, which have hanged ſo many 
years to their great danger, and to the peril of 
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(22) Parl. Hiſt, vol. iii, p. 288. 343. 357. 
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James I, 
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their whole traffick, are now all diſcharged, 
* cancelled and delivered into the chamber of 
* London, to their own hands. By means where. 
* of, the realm is not only acquitted of this 
«« great burden, and the merchants free, but alf 
te her Majeſty's credit thereby, both at home ani 
* abroad, greater than any other Prince ſo 
% money, if ſhe have need. And fo in reafy 
eit ought to be, for that ſhe hath kept promi 
to all men, wherein other Princes have often 
* failed, to the hindrance of many (23).” 

It is to be remarked, that Elizabeth, and in. 
deed her ſiſter Mary, were ſometimes obliged, 
for the better ſatisfaction of their creditors, u 
mortgage their domains. Even with that add. WW ucce 
tional ſecurity, Mary could not procure fron Hut 
the city of London, the ſmall ſum of 20,000). era 
under 12 per cent. (24). 

James was hardly [cated on the throne of Eng: 
land, before he found himſelf involved. in the 
greateſt pecuniary difficulties, in conſequenc: Wi 
of his own profuſion, and the rapacity of his Heat! 
courtiers. It was ſtated in Parliament, that El- 
zabeth had died in debt, to the amount 0 
400,000). But it appears that ſhe left ſubſidie 
due to her, amounting to 350, ooo. which he 
ſucceſſor actually received, and which conſe hen 
quently ought to have been deducted (25). ect: 
ſtate of the King's debts was reported to the 
Houſe, xith March, 1622 ; but the journal 
are ſo defective, that it is impoſſible now to di 
cover the particulars. During this Monarch 
reign, it ſhould ſeem that the ſyſtem of mort 
gaging grants, and anticipating their produce, 


(23) Parl. Niſt. vol. iv. p. 211. | (26 
(24) Parl. Hitt, vol. iii. p. 358. 27 
(25) Parl. Hiſt, vol, v. p. 147. 219. 
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25 perfectly well known. For in the Parlia- 
ment held anno 1624, the fatnous duke of Buck- 
ingham moved in the Houſe of Lords, * That 


nba meeting might be inſtantly prayed with the 
Commons, to propoſe to them, that certain mo- 
u tied men might be dealt with, to diſburſe ſuck 
a a ſam as was requiſite for the preſent uſe; the 
n repayriietit of which to be ſecured ” parlia- 
if ment out of the ſubſidies intended in the grant, 


according to what has been heretofore done 
«© in the like caſes: concluding, that he doubted 
© not, that ſome would be fbund to difburſe 
the ſame, upon that ſecurity (26). 


d. Niucceſſor, amounted to about £.360,000, with- 
nut including artears of penſions, and a conſi- 
o erable ſum due to the houſehold. So heavy a 


oad, joined to the wars which Charles attempt- 
to carry on, involved him in the greateſt dif- 
Freſſes. Had this prince, however, followed 
he advice given to his father, a little before his 
leath, by that excellent counſellor, the earl of 
arlifle ; had he, at the commencement of his 
eigh, caſt away but ſome crumbs of his crown, 
br beſtowed ſome grains of his prerogative on 
is people, they would probably have exerted 
Wiicmſelves to have rendered him happy and reſ- 
dectable (27). - But the hanghty pretenſions of 
lizabeth, which ſhe knew well how to main- 
ain, when put into the hands of weaker and 
eſs able fovereigns, could not eaſily be ſupport- 
d. This is a ſubject, however, which has been 


er part of this work. 


(26) Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 120. 

(27) For Lord Carlifle's excellent advice, ſec Parl, Hitt. 
vol. v. p. 5 30. 

From 


ready ſtated at conſiderable length in the for- 
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The debts that were left by James I. upon his Charles I. 


344 
Charlesll. 


mended to the Houſe, to pay off ſuch incum: 


to break the bones of the ſerpent, yet the ſyſtem d | 


that ſerpent in America, that could devour a 
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From the commencement of the Civil War t 
the Reſtoration, nothing material occurs vit 
regard to public debts. But no ſooner yy 
Charles II. ſeated upon the throne, than px. Ex 
liament was obliged to take into conſideratiqy, 
the arrears due to the army and navy, which 
were very great: and the Commons ſeems 
anxious not only to pay them off without deln 
but alſo to prevent the dangerous conſequency 
that might enſue, from leaving even the ren. 
nant of a public debt in the kingdom. One men 
ber in particular declared, that the incumbra: 
ces of the nation would be found to reſemh| 


ox at a meal, and then falling aſleep might ea 
be deftroyed ; but unleſs his bones were broks 
to pieces, he grew again as big as before. | 
the ſame manner, the debts of the nation, thou 
partially diminiſhed, would again increaſe, whit pla 
a veſtige of them remained: and he recon-WFme 


brances, by one bold effort; and not to imitat 
the fooliſh woman in the fable, who roaſted 1M 
hen with a faggot, ſtick by ſtick, until the fag 
was all ſpent, and the hen ſtill continued as 1 
as ever. Much good ſenſe is couched unde 
theſe odd alluſions (28). 

But, however anxious the Commons wer, 


contracting temporary debts, by anticipating tiM 
roduce of the grants of parliament, was fre 
quently practiſcd during this monarch's reign 
and met with every poſſible countenance iron 
the legiſlature. 98 | 5 : 
Indeed, fo far was a clauſe of credit fron 


being invented (as ſome ſuppoſe to be the cal: 


(28) Parl. Hift, vol. xxili. p. 11. 9 
8 | poſter 
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poſterior to the Revolution, that it was uſual, 
during the greater part of this Monarch's reign, 
to inſert a clauſe empowering the officers of the 
Exchequer to borrow money from all perſons, 
whether natives or foreigners, upon the ſecu- 
rity of the ſubſidy that was granted ; and a law Anne 
was paſſed, entitled, An act for aſſigning or- 1667. 
« ders in the exchequer, without revocati- 
on (20), which enabled the King to borrow 
money upon the credit of any branch of the Reve- 
nue; becauſe in the words of the Statute, ** it had 
been found by experience, that the powers of 
aſſigning orders in the exchequer by former 

ra acts, without revocation, had been of grzat 
lr © uſe and advantage to the perſons concerned 
in them, and to the trade of the kingdom.“ 
Notwithſtanding this act, an univerſal jealouſy 
Wprevailed, when the diſgrace at Chatham took 
place, that ſome ſtop would be put to the pay- 
ments at the exchequer. But the King iſſued a 
proclamation, to diſſipate all ſuch apprehenſions; 5 
Wand not only declared, that no alteration or in- 
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wr 
? 

1 
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23 


n 
* C6, K * 
—— — — no 


tat 


ted 1 | Rterruption ſhould be made in regard to any ſecu- 
000 ity already granted, but alſo pledged himſelf, 
chat the ſame reſolution ſhould be held firm and 


de acred in all future aſſignments (30). 

Here it is proper to give ſome account of a 

were tranſaction Wr. contributed to the many heavy 

emaßz burdens under which we now groan, and whic 
grill for ever ſtamp the character of Charles II. 

s fe rich the moſt indelible infamy. 

eig The credit of the crown, in conſequence of Shutting 
fro he acts of parliament, and the proclamation up the ex- 


bove- mentioned, was carried to a very conſi - Cheques. 


fron 
cat (29) 19 Car. II. cap. z. 
W (30) See a copy of the declaration, Caſe of the bankers, 
4. | {EE 
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derable height ; and the bankers, and other 
wealthy individuals, had made it a common 
practice to advance money to the exchequer, 
upon the ſecurity of the ſupplies voted by Par. 
liament; and they were gradually repaid, when 
the produce of the grants came into the treaſury, 
The bankers, by this means, received from 
eight to ten per cent. for money, which their 
cuſtomers had placed in their hands without in- 
tereſt, or which they had borrowed at the legal 
rate of ſix per cent. But an end was ſoon put to 
ſuch viſionary profits: for on the 2d January, 
1672, a proclamation was iſſued, ſuſpending al 


payments upon aſſignations in the exchequer for 


the fpace of one year, a pcriod which was after- 
wards prolonged, and never came to a conclu- 
fion. The conſequences of ſuch a meaſure may 
eaſily be conceived. Confuſion overſpread the 
whole country. Many ſtopped payment, or 
were ruined: diſtruſt every where prevailed; 
and a general ſtagnation of commerce took place, 
by which the public was not only partially, but 
univerſally affected (31). 

The ſum of which the bankers and others 
were thus defrauded, amounted to 1,328,526; 
and the King, by letters patent, charged his 
hereditary revenue with the intereſt of that ſum 
at fix per cent. amounting to 79,7111. 115. 23d. 
per annum (42), which was punctually paid, un- 
til about a year before his death. The payment 
was then ſtopped ; and aſter vainly endeavour- 
ing to intereſt the legiſlature in their behalf, 


(31) Hume's Hit. vol. vii. p. 475. Macpherſon's Hi. 
of Great Etitain, vol. i. p. 451. 8 
(32) Letter from a By-ſtander, p. 88. See alſo Carte" 
full Anſwer to the By- ſtander, p. 91. and 145. Alſo a Le. 
ter to the Rev, Mr. Thomas Carte, p. 81. and 98. And 
Carte's full Vindication, p. 104. 
theſe 
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theſe unfortunate creditors were at laſt obliged 
to maintain their rights before the courts of 
juſtice (33). The ſuit was protracted for about 
twelve years in the courts below, but judgment 
was obtained againſt the cro:vn, about the year 
1697. The deciſion, however, was ſet aſide 
by Lord Somers, then chancellor ; though it is 
{aid that ten out of the twelve judges, whom 
he had called to his aſſiſtance, were of a differ- 
ent opinion. The cauſe was at laſt carried by 
Wappeal to the Houſe of Lords, by whom the 
decree of the chancellor was reverſed ; and the 
Wpatentces would of courſe have received the 
annual intereſt contained in the original letters 
patent, had not an act paſſed anno 1699, by 
which, in lieu thereof, it was enacted, that 
Wafter the 25th December 1705, the hereditary 
revenue of exciſe ſhould ſtand charged with the 
annual payment of three per cent. for the princi- 
pal ſum contained in the ſaid letters patent, ſub- 
: ect nevertheleſs to be redeemed upon the pay- 
ment of a moiety thereof, or 664, 263]. 

The reader will naturally be anxious to know 
the amount of the loſs which the bankers ſuſ- 
tained in conſequence of this tranſaction, and 
the effects of ſuch proceedings upon the credit 
of the crown, and of the public. 

The ſum to which the bankers and their cre- 
ditors were entitled, when the matter was thus 
ſettled by the interpoſition of the legiſlature, was 


u- Jas follows (34): 
lt, | 
| (33) Comm. Journ, vol. x. p. 224, 225. 
rf, (34) See a Modeſt Vindication of the Memory of King 
Charles 11. Mn relation to the top at the exchequer. 
te's 
et- 
And 1. To 
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1. To the original ſum ſtopped in the 
exchequer, anno 1672, L. 1,328,525 

2. To 25 years intereſt, at ſix per cent. 
— w <0 ec 
— ͤ — 


Total, principal and intereſt C. 3, 428, 525 


As by the act above-mentioned, their whole 
demand was reduced to the ſum of 664,264], i 
is evident that the loſs they ſuſtained muſt hay: 
been about 2,800,000. 

With regard to the conſequences of theſe 
tranſactions, we are told, that notwithſtandin 
ſo violent a breach of the public faith, Charls 


was able, two years after he had ſhut up the 
exchequer, to borrow money at eight per cent. (33 


the ſame rate of intereſt which he had paid be- 


fore that event; and Hume from thence take 


an opportunity of remarking, * That public cre- 
„ dit, inſtead of being of ſo delicate a nature 
as we areapt to imagine, is in reality ſo hardy 
and robuſt, that it is very difficult to deſtroy 
* it(36).” But the events at the time, were 
far from juſtifying this poſition. In a tra 
written anno 1693 (attributed to the Marquis ot, 
Halifax), wherein, among other modes of raiſing 
money, he takes into conſideration, that of bor 


rowing upon perpetual funds, it is obſerved 


* 


cc 


That the breach of the exchequer credit by 


“ King Charles, will make men very ſhy oi 
* parting with their money upon new projecs 
at a diſtance (37);“ and indeed, the great dit 
ficulty that was found in procuring money afte! 
the Revolution, and the high intereſt chat w# 


(35) Danby's Memoirs, p. 65. 
(36) Hume's Hitt. vol. viii. p, 226. 
(37) Somers's Collection of Tracts, vol. iv. p. 67. 
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aid for it, was in a great meaſure owing to the 

fatal ſtep taken anno 1672, which rendered men 

cautious in again confiding any conſiderable ſum 

to government, unleſs they were tempted by 

exorbitant profit and uſurious advantages. 

It was the more neceſſary to give an hiſto- Amount 

rical account of this tranſaction, becauſe the of our 

above principal ſum of 664,263/. compoſes 2333 

part of the preſent national debt of this country, the Revo- 

Wand indeed is the only portion of it that was lution. 

W contracted before the revolution (38). There | 

vas, it is true, a ſmall ſum (about 60,0007.) due 

to the ſervants of Charles II. which was directed 

vo be paid to them in three years, from the 24th 

Jof December, 1689 (39). But it was ſuppoſed 

Wthat little of it was paid, becauſe there was a 

proviſo in the act, that no money ſhould be given 

to any of that prince's ſervants, who did not 

take an oath to the new government, before 

| iſt of Febuary, 1690; which, it is probable, 

many of them refuſed or neglected to do (40). 

0 There was alſo, on the 5th of November, 1688, 

ee an arrear of 300,000/. due to the army, and 
Wabout 280,000). of the revenues of the crown 

had been anticipated. But the money that was 

found in the exchequer, and the ſums which 

were in the hands of the different receivers and 


„ collectors of the revenue, fully compenſated 
A eſe demands (41). As to the intereſt of the 


ſum above ſtated, it was originally at 6 per cent. 


ee and conſequently amounted to 39,855). 175. J. 
dif. e annum; but as the bankers debt was incor- 


(38) Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, by James Poſtle- 
thwayt, p. 197, | : | 

(39) 1 William and Mary. Seff, 1. cap. 28. 

(40) Hiſtory of our National Debts and Taxes, p. 6. 

(41) Ibid, p. 7. 
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porated by 3 Geo. I. cap. 7. into the gener 
fund at 5 per cent. and was afterwards ſubſcribe 
in conſequence of 6 Geo. I. cap. 4. into th 
South- Sea ſtock, which now bears only 3 per cen 
intereſt, 664, 2037. of principal, and 19,9271. 18, 
od. of intereſt, is the whole of our preſz 
debt, contracted prior to the Revolution, 
Such are the moſt material tranſactions which 
took place with regard to public debts, during 
the period of 450 years prior to the Revolution; 
from an attentive conſideration of which, an 
of the circumſtances ſtated in the enſuing ch 
ter, the reader will be enabled to determine, 
whether it is moſt to be regretted, that the fund. 
ing ſyſtem ever took place, or that it was no 
fooner adopted. Had it exiſted at an earlier 
Era, a ſucceſsful conqueror, like Henry). 
would never have been impeded in his progreß, 
by the want of a few thouſand pounds, which 
ſeems to have been his unfortunate caſe. Where 
as, on the other hand, had no money ever been 
borrowed, were we now free. from the burden 
of thoſe taxes, which have been impoſed t 
provide for the intereſt of our preſent national 
incumbrances, the ſituation of this country, 4 


this time, would be truly happy and deſirable. 


CH Af. 


or THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


. 
a 
| c H A P. W. 
ho 


Of the Riſe and Progreſs of our preſent National 


Debts. 


Tur three grand political objects that our 
ſtateſmen ſeem to have had in view, from the 
Ara of the Revolution to the preſent time, were, 
Wilt, to humble the power of France, which 
Wat that period threatened the reſt of Europe with 


0. 
4 W total ſubjection: Secondly, to protect the Bri- 
iich Colonies in America, from the encroach- 
ments of that powerful monarchy : Thirdly, to 


preſerve the allegiance, and maintain the con- 


ler 

V. rexions of thoſe very colonies with their mother 
country, when, truſting to the promiſes, and 
i< ſupported by the arms of France, they lately 
re declared themſelves independent States. The 


purſuit of theſe objects gradually brought on 
Wthoſe heavy incumbrances, under which England 
now groans. Other cauſes of leſs moment may 
indeed have occaſionally contributed to increaſe 
them: but upon the whole, it will hardly be denied 
that our preſent national debts owe their origin, 
and the greater part of their amount, to the ne- 
ceſſity we have been under, either to oppoſe the 
arms, or to guard againſt the political intrigues 
Jof = houſe of Bourbon, for nearly a century 
paſt. 

The power that France had attained, and 
which rendered ſuch exertions neceſſary, is in a 
Wgrcat meaſure to be attributed to the wretch2d po- 
licy which has too often prevailed in the councils 
ff this country. It began under the government 
of Cromwell, who, flattered by the artful Ma- 
zarine, and expecting to ſecure acquiſitions 

| | either 


AP 
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either on the Continent or in America, that 
would give luſtre to his uſurped adminiſtration, 
was induced to join his arms with France, againf 
the weakened and degenerate monarchy of Spain; 
and by his additional weight, not only elevatel 
the houſe of Bourbon on the ruins of that 9 
Auſtria, but alſo compelled the Spaniards to give 
their Infanta to Lewis XIV. an alliance which 
has ſince been productive of many fatal conf. 
QUENCES. | : 
Unfortunately alſo, the reſtoration of the royal 
family did not correct this miſtake in politic, 
During their long reſidence abroad, they hat 
imbibed foreign manners and foreign princi- 
ples, and felt little of the natural, and perhap 
uſeful, prejudices of an Engliſhman. Charls, 
diſſatisfied with the neceflary reſtraints of a l. 
mited government, which his own profuſion and 
miſconduct alone could have rendered irkſom 
to him, inſtead of endeavouring, with the aſſſ- 
tance of ſome other States of Europe, to cur) 
the power of Lewis, actually became his per- 
ſioner; and flattered him with the hopes d 
being able, by that monarch's aſliſtance, to ren- 
der himſelf deſpotic. His parliament in van 
recommended his entering into a war wit 
France; and in vain was every motive hel 
forth, that could have weight with an ambitions 
ſovereign, panting for glory, or a virtuos 
prince, who wiſhed to be accounted the rei 
father of his people. Alive only to pleaſurt 
inſenſible of the feelings of patriotiſm, and ca 
lous to honourable fame, he ſuffered an oppor 
tunity to eſcape, which, had it been embraces, 
would have rendered all farther exertions, ſot 
reſtraining the power of France, within reaſon 
able pounds, unneceſſary. Inſtead of this, 
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nat 
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Highly favourable to that monarchy, but which 
| 1h furniſhed 1t with an opportunity of prepar- 
Ing for freſh wars, and new acquiſitions (1). 

When James II. ſucceeded to the crown, 
Wome expectations were at firſt entertained of his 
ing a different part. He had more of the 
Wpirit of an Engliſh ſovereign than his brother. 


Jependent monarch (2); nor did he reliſh the 
periority which Lewis affected over the other 
owers of Europe. But unfortunately he was a 
Pgotted Roman Catholic, and his ſubjects had 
Pery reaſon to apprehend that their Sovereign 
Ws reſolved to deprive them of their civil and 
Fligious rights and privileges. The Dutch, and 
Wher nations in Europe, were at the ſame time 
nſible, that while James continued upon the 
Prone of England, they could not depend upon 
s aid to preſerve them from being ſwallowed 
d by France; and the conſequence was, a ge- 
ral combination, both at home and abroad, to 
t an end to the reign of a prince, whoſe con- 
4 was ſo likely to prove fatal to his own ſub- 
s, and to Europe in general. 

But this leads us to the acceſſion of a monarch, 
$10 reſcued this country from civil, religious, 


Oyal 
tics, 
had 
nci- 
haps 
rles, 
a l. 
and 
ſome 
all- 
Cur) 
pet 
8 0 
Tell 
van 
with 
hell 
it10uf 
tuo 
rei 
ure, 
d cab 


ppo- 


1) It is certain (ſays Hume) that this was the critical 


ſerved the balance of power in Europe, which it has ſince 
| this iſland a great expence of blood and treaſure to reſtore, 
nt. P- 31. 


2) Though he wiſhed to be ahſolute, yet he was deſirous 


acquiring unbounded authority without foreign aſſiſtance, 
race, WWiWcpberlon's Hiſtory of Great Britain vol. i. p. 513. His 
8, for dafadors told the States that he was too powerful a prince, 
eaſon- put himſelf under the protection of F rance, and that he 
lis, 1 too much ſpirit, as well as too high a birth, to be treated 


Pear the Cardinal of Furſtenburg. Ibid. p. 511. 


peace was concluded at Nimeguen, not only 


is pride inclined him to aſpire at being an in- 


ment (May 1677) when the King might with eaſe have 
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and political bondage; under whoſe govern. 
ment, however, our preſent financial burden 
at leaſt to any great extent, had their commence 
ment. 


car 


I 


1 Whoever conſiders the ſituation of Englad 
il at the acceſſion of William III. will eaſily xe: 
q ceive that many circumſtances both foreign an 
X | domeſtic, concurred to render the contracin 
| of a public debt almoſt unavoidable; particy 
| larly as a war with France was neceſſary | 
maintain a revolution, ſo oppoſite to the view 

and ſo contrary to the intereſts of that powerli 

kingdom. | | 

Cauſes of The revenues of England at the time ver 
our public eyidently inadequate to the neceſſities of tl 
debts at public in fo critical an emergency; and yet tie 
the Revo- ; 
lution, could not ſafely be increaſed. The Engliſh wer 
unaccuſtomed to heavy taxes, and were not ji 
ſenſible, that no nation ever enjoyed civil a 
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: religious liberty, without paying dearly for ig. 
bleſſings it affords. Not many years before en 
3g Revolution, when the royal family was reſtore ; 
*% a vote of Parliament had paſſed, declaring, u eon 
„* the permanent revenue of the crown ought oh. 
15 made up 1, 200, cool. a year. But ſo enormoWeli 
bi did that ſum appear, that the neceſſary fene 
th were not taken for that purpoſe, until ſon 
I time after. By different additions, however, th ke 
bi. revenue had at laſts been raiſed to about H,. 
1 millions a year; but it was complained ot 
1 greater than the country could bear ; and W** 
4 4 partizans of William, having unfortunately hel ( 
th torth the reduction of the revenue as a ſtio one 
i motive for a change in the government, it bu 
1 | * 
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came neceſſary, when the Revolution was ac- 
J compliſhed, to gratify the people with the abo- 
Ilition of the productive duty of hearth-money, 
$ which happened to be particularly obnoxious. 


ern. 
ens, 
ces 


Win itſelf, but alſo, in conſequence of the cala- 
Wities with which wars are always accompanied, 
Wit was perpetually diminiſhing. Tunnage and 


land Mpoundage, which, during the reign of james, 
fe. Nad produced 600,000). a year, fell, anno 1693, 
to 286,687/. The other branches proportionably 
cin decreaſed, inſomuch that the very ſame taxes 


r 


tics which, before the Revolution, had yielded 
y v2,001,855/. clear of all charges (3); in the year 
en; 1693, had fallen to 1,104,1t5;/.; and in the 


: however, no allowance 1s made for the abolition 
f hearth- money. Some additional cuſtoms and 
Wexciſe had been added, but as they only amount- 


ther ed to 466, 203 J. the whole revenue, anno 1693, 
wer id not exceed 1,570,318/. It is eaſy to per- 
t ja eeive, how much ſuch a circumſtance muſt have 
ai amped the ſpirit of the people, diminiſhed the 


Pigour of their exertions, and increaſed the bur- 
Hens of the war. | 

The affairs of a nation can never be properly 
onducted, where a ſpirit of ſelfiſnneſs prevails; 


to Wvhether it ariſes from attachment to the inte- 
move <!t of one man perſonally to himſelf, or to the 
cop aiereſt of what is called a party. In either caſe 


(3) Davenant's Works, vol. i. p. 233. But in this ſum 
as inoluded the duty of hearth-money, which yielded 
245, 0ool. per annum, and which was aboliſhed before the year 
1093. 7 he decreaſe in the revenue, however, was {till very 
peat, amounting, au 1693, to 652,740. and anno 1695, 
0 944,9001. | 

(4) Ibid. vol. i. p. 2c, 21. In Whitworth's edition, from 
Pome miſtake, hearth-money is charged in the account 1693, 
hough it had been previouſly aboliſhed. 
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The revenue at that period was not only imall 


Pear 1695, to 811,949). (4); in which ſums, 
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countries full of diviſions (as Davenant wel 
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the effects are much the ſame, though the ob. 
ject may be more confined, or more extended. 
That ſuch a ſpirit prevailed in England, ſoon 
after William III's. acceſſion to the throne, ca 
hardly be queſtioned. The uſual conſequence 
of a factious diſpoſition quickly enſued. The 
intereſt of the public was negleQted ; and m. 
thing wa thought of, that would not contribute 
to promote the views of particular ſets of men: 
nay, party was carried to ſuch a height, tha 
either one deſcription of perſons, or another 
were ever ready to rejoice when any event hay- 
pened, tending to increaſe the national diſtreſſe 
Nor were the baneful effects of this ſpirit con- 
fined to divided parliaments and fluctuating cour- 
cils ; they extended to our fleets and armis, 
and to the management of our revenue. * [ 


* obſerves), no man is continued long enougl 
“in his employment to gain experience in i 
% He who begins to know a little, muſt pre 
** ſently make room for ſomebody more uſeſi 
* in other matters, or to gratify a fide; a 
* hence the affairs of a prince will ever be di 
appointed, whilſt the principal officers of tht 
revenue are frequently made a prey of 0 
«each party, as they Ken to be vir: 
* ous (5).” This reſpectable author, as 
proof of the juſtice of this obſervation, mentions 
that in conſequence of a ſudden and improviden 
change in the commiſſion of exciſe, the ſe 
venue had ſuffered, in that ſingle branch, 1 
leſs a decreaſe than 256,cc0). a year (6. 

In every factious country, public frauds wi 
abound. Thoſe who get into power, are affal 
that they ſhall not long continue in the mana 


(5) Davenant's Works, vol. i. p. 180, g (6) Ibid, p. 1% 
mel! 
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b. nent of affairs, and theref re anxiouſly embrace 
. very opportunity of enriching themſelves, at the 
n 


xpence of the public; truſtingeither to evadediſ- 
overy, or to ſcape the puniſhment they deſerve, 
hrough the ſtrength and induftry of their par- 
y. The abuſes and fraudulent practices which 


0. ook place in the various public offices, during 
ut ne reign of William, were very great. -Some 
en: 


Frauds were brought to light (5); and commiſ- 


tha Wioners of accounts were appointed, in hopes of 
ner, liſcovering other public defaulters ; but with 
Pl Wuch little effect, that the commons came to a 
fles 


Weſolution, anno 1701, © That it was notorious, 
that many millions of money had been given 
to his majeſty, for the ſervice of the public, 
W- which remain yet unaccounted for (8).” And 
Wt is aſſerted, by an anonymous author, that, in 


(7) One fraud that was diſcovered anno 1697, though clear- 
y proved, and of an enormous nature, paſſed unpuniſhed, 
xchequer bills, when firſt ifſued, were not entitled to any 


1 Wntereſt; but when paid in, on account of any tax, they re- 
Kell eived upon the ſecond iſſue (if indorſed by the proper officer), 
| and n intereſt of 51. 128. per annum. This encouraged ſeveral 
d, the officers of the exciſe and cuſtoms to contrive together 
© the Ro get great ſums of money, by falſe indorſements, before ſuch 


W:chequer bills had been circulated, Many officers had en- 


f o ched themſelves by this fraud, and Duncombe, receiver 
tor eneral of exciſe, had amaſſed a fortune of 400, oo0l. A bill 
as aſſed the Houſe of Commons, fining this flagrant offender in 
ion; out one half of that ſum; but it was rejected by the Lords, 


Wn conſequence of the exertions of a noble Duke, who was 
Wuipcted of having been gained over by a golden ſacrifice. 
he other perſons guilty alſo eſcaped. Life of Hallifax, p. 50. 
It alſo appears that many exchequer tallies were ſtruck 
ech intereſt, for conſiderable ſums of money, not only when 
ere was no occaſion to raiſe the money, but when part of 
he produce of the tax, on which the tallies were ſtruck, had 
ome into the exchequer. See an account of the proceedings 
of the Houſe of Peers, in regard to the public accounts, printed 
ung 1702, p. 38. 

(8) Commons, Journals, 
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Jan. 
1692. 


plied or embezzled (9). Such abuſes a foreig 


19. 


remained at the diſpoſal of the crown. The 
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the ſpace of five years, the immenſe ſum cf 
10,864,873). 176. 4d. had been actually miſap- 


Prince was more likely to overlook, and would 
be leſs anxious to puniſh, than a natural-bom 
ſovereign of the country. 

There was alſo a want of public zeal and ſpirit 
not only among thoſe who were in power, by 
even in the nation at large, which was attend 
with the moſt unfortunate conſequences. The 
landed intereſt endeavoured to throw off the 
burden of the State from their own ſhoulder, 
and procured an inſtruction to the committee d 
ſupply, that no money ſhould be raiſed upon 
land, without the ſpecial leave of the Houſe (10). 
Even when a land-tax was eſtabliſhed at the rat 
of four ſnillings in the pound, inſtead of three 
millions a year, which it ought to have pro 
duced, it only yielded two (11); and every plan 
that was propoſed in Parliament, for the gener 
benefit, was rendered abortive. A bill had pa 
ſed the Houſe of Commons, for raiſing a mil 
lion upon the credit of the forfeited eſtates i 
Ireland ; but it was dropped in the Houſe 
Lords ; many of the leading members in tha 
branch of the legiſlature, truſting that they 
ſhould procure theſe eſtates for nothing, if they 


FP of; Ns. oe 5 ARG Rt 0 


Commons alſo came to a vote, ** That the {+ 
** laries, fees, and perquiſites of all offices 


* under the crown, (leaving 500). per annum t0 ; 
* each reipective officer), except the ſalaries d ( 
1 wal 

(9) Letter to a new m:mber of the Houſe of Common, * 
touching the embezzlements of the kingdom's treaſure fr A” P" 
the Revolution, p. 17. printed e 1710, ed 
(10) Hiſtory vi our National Debts, p. 14. ( 
(11) Daycnant, vol. i. p. 53. | ( 
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the judges, &c. and alſo all penſions granted 
« by the crown (with ſome exceptions) ſhould 
« be applied towards carrying on a vigorous 
war againſt France.” But ſuch effectual mea- 
ſures were taken, by thoſe who would have 
Fuffered by ſuch a reſolution, that a bill was 
o even ſuffered to be brought in (12). 

The ſcarcity of ſpecie, and the want of cre- 
Wit and circulation, which prevailed at that time, 
ere circumſtances which materially contributed 
o the pecuniary diſtreſſes of the nation, and to 
he decreaſe of its revenues. The money that 
as recoined during the war (including 312,000). 
orth of plate) amounted only to 8,136,000). (13) 
he whole ſpecie in the country. could not he 
eſtimated at more than 19,000,000). 14, from 
Wive to ſix millions of which were probably 
Hoarded. Every ſpecies of credit was at the 
lowe!t ebb ; bank notes were at 20 per cent. and 
allies at 40, 50, nay 60 per cent. diſcount (15). 
Wn ſuch a ſituation, with only ten millions of 
Irculating ſpecie, and no ſubſtitute in its aid, 
how was it poſſible for this country to ſpend five 
Wor ſix millions per annum in a foreign war, and to 
Waiſe its ſupplies within the year! Sir James 
tuart juſtly remarks, that attempting, in theſe 
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boron | g's. won 4, At ct Cadena ie 


her. | 
he circumſtances, to levy a great revenue in Eng- 
Th, Rand, was like putting a dumb man to the tor- 
ure, in order to extort a confeſſion (16). 


ICE 
1 t0 
; 


(12) Hiftory of our National Debts, p. 20, 

(13) Davenant, vol. i. p. 43S. 

(14) Davenant, p. 441, ſays, that the ſpecie before the 
war, amounted to about 18,500,000l. but a good deal of it 
was exported in the courſe of the war. He alſo ſays, that 
upwards of 3, 400, oool. of broad hammered money was hoard- 
ed in England, beſides other kinds. See p. 264, 439. 

(15) Life of Hallifax, p. 36. 
(16) Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 365. 
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campaigns. 


afforded : but our ſtrength was unfortunately: 


in the midſt of an expenſive and dangerous va 
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Whilſt the public revenue was thus perpe. 
tually decreaſing, the nation was obliged to de. 
fray heavier charges than it ever had been accuſ 


The expences of the Revolution itſelf wer 
not inconſiderable. To the Dutch alone were 
voted 600,000). for the armament they had f. 
ted out, in order to bring about that event. Ieh 
reduction of Ireland was attended with gre 
charges: nor were the partizans of the dethrop 
ed Monarch driven from Scotland, without ſom 
bloodſhed and expence. The money that vag 
thus required to place William upon the th nt 
of the three kingdoms, would have fully def 
ed the charges of at leaſt one, if not of r 
Had James II. therefore been e 
monarch who could have been truſted, and wh 
would have cordially aſſiſted in the accomplik-W 
ment of ſo great a work, the balance of EurxMie 
might have been reſtored without greater pe 
niary exertions than England could eaſily hate 


firſt employed, rather in fettling our own nt 
vernment, than in humbling the power Hot 
France. | 
Another great andunforeſcenexpence to which 
the nation was put at that time, was in orc 
to remedy the diſorder into which the coin ha 
fallen, and which was likely to be attended vin 
the moſt fatal conſequences to the comme 
induſtry, and revenue of the country. Ti 
great operation was obliged to be undertake! 


and was ſucceſsfully carried through by Vol 
tague, then chancellor of the exchequer, af as 
wards created Lord Hallifax ; but the diſorv 
had proceeded to fuch a height, that the «MM 
cle 
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rpe- NMiency on the recoinage coſt the nation the enor- 
de ous ſum of 2, 415, 1401. 16s. Tod. 


Nor was reducing the power of France an eaſy 
achievement. Sir James Stuart is of opinion, 


wen hat it was an enterpriſe far beyond the ſtrength 
were r England to carry through at that time, though 
If. giſted by the greateſt part of Europe (17). 
The Mrhat it was not beyond the power of England, 


ppeared ſufficiently evident during the reign 
Sf Queen Anne, though Spain, inſtead of being 
friend, was under the dominion of the enemy. 
t muſt be acknowledged, however, that the 


hr nterpriſe, when it was undertaken by William, 
fra as attended with the greateſt difficulties.— 
f tr France was then at the very zenith of his power. 
cen ewis had the good fortune to be ſurrounded , 


ith the ableſt generals and ſtateſmen of the 


pl ge: his revenues were in good order, his troops 
uro cre well paid, and his people were loyal and 
pecr ftectionate, 3 themſelves for their do- 
y han heſtic miſeries, by the greatneſs of their ſove- 
tely ign, and the glory he had attained (18). A 
n ngle power, poſſeſſed of ſuch reſources, it is 
er (Wot a little difficult for any confederacy to 


bdue. 
But England was obliged to make greater 
xertions than otherwiſe would have been neceſ- 


in h ry, in conſequence . of the languor and miſ- 
d wiWnduct of thoſe States with whom ſhe had con- 
mere derated. The Dutch, on the whole, were 

t deficient ; but little aſſiſtance was received 


om Spain, notwithſtanding the great riches 
at country was poſſeſſed of; and the Emperor, 


Maß ho was the perſon moſt intereſted in the war, 
, afte as the leaft ſerviceable of the whole confede- 
liſorc | 

je det (17) Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 253. 


(15) Davenant, vol. i. p. 8. 
racy, 
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racy, and employed his arms, more in oppre 
ſing his own ſubjects in Hungary, than in main 
taining the rights of his family, or detendin 
the liberties of i.urope (19).  _ 

* Whoever conſiders, t:crefore, the ſtate of gy 
revenue, the magnitude of our expences, aut 
the various circumſtances, both foreign and . 
meſtic, above enumerated, mutſt clearly pe. 
ceive, that contracting a public debt, was a mg: 
ter not of choice, but of neceſſity. Yet Bo ing 
broke, Swift, and after them other writers « 
the ſame party, have contended that it was don 
with a view of ſecuring the additional tuppin 
of wealthy individuals, to the government thi 
was eſtabliſhed (20). Nay, we are told, thy 
the ſupplies might have been raiſed within th 
year, that a ſcheme to that effect was prepared 
and offered, and that it was allowed to be pra 
ticable; but that it was rejected, becauſe th 
new government could not be ſo effectually ſe 
cured in any other way, as by making the pr: 

vate fortunes of great numbers of people depen 
upon the preſervation of it. Thus, (fa 
„ Bolingbroke) the method of funding, aw 
« the trade of ſtock-jobbing began; and greaM 
* companies were created, the pretended (ci 
„ yants, though in many reſpects the real mai 
cc ters, of every adminiſtration.” But a polic 
of that nature, the conſequences of which it ws 
impoſſible to foreſee, none but deſperate mitt 
Rers would have attempted ; and when bort 
ing money was firſt tried, it never was imagine 
that the war would have laſted ſo long, or wou 
have proved ſo expenſive. 
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(19) Davenant, vol. i. p. 14. : 

(20) See Bolingbroke's Works, edit. 1973, vol. 1 
129. Swift's Hiſtory of the four laſt years of the Qucen, ?l 
159. Hiſtory of our National Debts, p. 17. e 
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pref. 
maln 
ding 


Others have inſinuated, that the nation was 
nvolved in debts and difficulties, in order that 
Pur trade might be loaded with heavy taxes, and 
Ihe Dutch the better enabled to rival us in com- 
Perce and manufactures (21). But though the 
ing was a Dutchman, and his principal friends 
Ind favourites were of that nation, yet he ſeems 


of Our 
, and 
1 dv 


be. ver to have maintained ſuch a degree of im- 
=o Wartiality between the two countries, as to ex- 
n mpt him from ſuch ſuſpicions : and with re- 
15 hi | fi h 
n ard to his zeal for carrying on the war by land 

which is commonly adduced in proof of his 
my Predilection for Holland), that was evidently 
1 Fo Swing to his greater attachment to military, than 
1 V naval operations. | 
"Y Nay, ſome have ſuppoſed, that our glorious 
Feu elverer purpoſely ran the nation into debt, 
7 Pot thinking it an evil, or, perhaps believing, 
1 6 ith ſome Dutch politicians, that it was for tlie 

* tereſt of the public to be incumbered : and 
ef this might be true (ſays Swift) in a common- 
To * wealth, ſo crazily conſtituted as Holland, 
(i * where the governors cannot have too many 
_ * pledges of their ſubjects fidelity, and where 
17 a great majority muſt inevitably be undone 
_ | by any revolution, however brought about ; 
i but, to preſcribe the ſame rules to a monar- 
ly * * chy, whoſe wealth ariſeth from the rents and 
* improvement of lands, as well as trade and 
= * manufactures, is the mark of a cramped and 
* confined underſtanding (22).” As William's 
— Inderſtanding was confeſſedly intitled to a dif- 


Nerent deſcription, it is the leſs neceſſary to 
ouble the reader with any anſwer to fo ground- 
: eſs an allegation. | 


(21) Hiſtory of our National Debts, p. 1% ½ 35s 76. 
22) Hiſt, of the four laſt y cars of the Veen, 2 
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Modes of 
borrow- Charles II. was adhered to, and the produc: 


ing. 


Tempora- 
ry annu 


ties. 


Life an- 


„ nuities: for anno 1692, an attempt was mad 
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Let us next ſee what were the modes of by. 
rowing money adopted in the reign of Willian 
HI. | 

At firſt, the practice, ſo uſual in the time 9 


of the grants voted by parliament was antici 
pated, without eſtabliſhing a fund, for the pu- 
ſe of paying a certain annual intereſt to tl 
* of the mortgage (23). 
But reſource was ſoon had to temporary ar. 


to borrow a million upon annuities for gg year, 
for which 10 per cent. was to be given, uni 
the 24th of June 1700; and 7. per cent. aſter 
wards, with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip, for th 
lives of the nominees of thoſe who contribut 
ed (24). So low, however, was the credit d 
government at that time, that, even on thek 
terms, only 881,493/. 12s. 2d. could be pro 
cured (25). Anno 1693, a million was raifet 
upon ſhort annuities; and every ſubſcriber re 


ceived 14 per cent. for ſixteen years, with tl t 
additional benefits of a lottery (26). So ad 
tageous an offer, it is hardly neceflary to obſeri x 
was eagerly graſped at. 45 | 8 
Some money was alſo borrowed, during ti 
zuities. reign, upon annuities for lives; and 14 per cn 
was granted for one life, 12 per cent. for trol” 
lives, and 10 per cent. for three (27). Sud 
terms were to the higheſt degree extravagam 
particularly, as no attention was paid to differ n 
ence of ages. The original amount of thei 
annuities, anno 1694, was about 22,800). ; 
(23) Hiſt, of our National Debts, p. 10. . 
(24) 4 Will. and Mary, cap. 3. ra 
(25;) See 4 and 5 Will. and Mary, ff 


(20) 5 Will. and Mary, cap. 7. 
(27) Hit. of our National Debts, p. 28. 


ye! 
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et, in 1702 (ſixty-eight years afterwards) they 

cre reduced, by deaths, no lower than 9,215/.; 

Ind in 1782 only to 8, 027 J. Dr. Price obſerves, 

Hat borrowing at the rate of 12 per cent. for two 

res, and 10 per cent. for three, is giving 10 

er cent. for money in the one caſe, and g per 
n, in tlie other (28). 


* In this reign, the Bank of England, a! the Contin- 

| aſt india Company were eſtabliſhed: they pa gent an- 
1 1. ſo government the ſum of 3, 200, oool. for es. 
fir hich they received an intereſt of 8 per cent.; 


Ind as the taxes impoſed to defray that intereſt, 

ere to remain until the principal, and all the 
Wrrears of their reſpective annuities, were diſ- 
Tharged, and conſequently were unlimited in 

Heir duration, this naturally paved the way for 

Hoſe perpetual annuities which afterwards took 

lace. 5 

The ſucceſs with which the Bank of England Perpetual 
as attended, had encouraged ſome individuals annuities. 
d form the project of a land bank, with a view, 

ot only of raiſing a conſiderable ſum for the uſes 

Pt government, but alſo of lending money on 
Wanded ſecurities at low intereſt; a part of the 
cheme being to give 500,000]. on mortgage 

t 3). Tos. per cent. to be paid quarterly, or 4 

er cent, payable half yearly; but the project 

lid not ſucceed. The temptation, however, of 


N yr. Ed 


Tr Io | 
ua vortgages at fo eaſy a rate, induced the landed 
gam. Wcntlemen to agree to the eftabliſhment of per- 


e twal taxes, to defray the intereſt of the money 
Eb tcnded to be raiſed (29). The ſtatutes in the 


| (28) Price, on Civil Liberty and the Debts of the King- 
n, edit. 1778, p. 134. Note 15. But it is ſaid that 
any of theſe annuities are wrongfully paid, owing to the 


_ of the annuitants, and the careleſſneſs. of our public 
facers, 


(29) 7 and 8 Will. III. cap. 31. 


ye! year 
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year 1695-6, furniſh the firſt example in er 
hiſtory of this climax of financial invention, 
Lotteries. Lotteries began in this monarch's reign ; a 
as all our evils were then attributed to Dutt 
counſels, the blame of Lotteries (thoſe ban 
of induſtry, frugality, and virtue, as they ye 
called) was aſcribed to an imitation of the « 
ample of Holland (30), and a wiſh in the natig 
of that country, to ruin our morals, as wellz 
cramp our trade. 
Exche- Exchequer bills furniſhed another mode! 
quer Bills. raiſing money, firft adopted in the year 16, 
which Montague, when chancellor of the exc 
quer, had the merit of inventing. Some fi 
ſtitute for money was particularly neceflary: 
that time, on account of its ſcarcity during i 
recoinage. To render theſe bills more come 
ent, ſome were iſſued for only five, others; 
ten pounds (3 1); a practice which, if now rf 
vived, might be attended with uſeful con 
quences. 
It now only remains, to give an account 
ſome deſtructive financial operations, adopt 
at this time. 8 
It has already been obſerved, that ſeveral i 
annuities were granted at 14 fer cent. In oh 
to raiſe a ſmall additional ſum upon the {an 
funds thus mortzaged, acts were paſſed, 
which theſe annuitants, or any other peri 
for them, were offered a reverſionary inter 
after the failure of the lives, for ninety" 
years, from January 1695, on paying four a 
a half years purchaſe (or 63.), for every 
nuity of 14/.(32). Afterwards, anno 1698, lM 


* a>) — A > * 


; 


(30) Hiſt. of our National Debts, p. 27. 
(31) Life of Hallifax, p. 43. 
(32) 6 and 7 Will. III. cap. 5. 7 Will. HI. cap. 2. 


9 
1 
) ; 
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in or cars purchaſe (or 567.), was only demanded | 1 
n. or the converſion (33). The ſame ſyſtem was ll 
; afterwards adopted, in the reign of Queen 1 
Dua ane. Some of theſe long annuities were for- 11 
ban unately incorporated with the ſtock of the l 
Yve outh Sea Company; but ſome till remain of lit; 
he «Wicſe annuities to the amount of 1431,203/. 75. If 
nato per annum, for which the ſum of 1,836, 27 50. | 
well: 75. 105d. had been originally contributed; and | 
or the uſe of which, the public muft pay above 1 
ode irteen millions before they are all extinct (34). | 
10% The high rate of intereſt at which money was Rate ofin- l 
eh orrowed during William's reign, in conſe tereſt. | 
ne WM uence of the 1 of ſpecie, and the low | f 
flary Mate of public credit, was a fatal circumſtance it 
ing t the commencement of the funding ſyſtem in | 
onven is country. At firſt, attempts were made to - 1 
thers Paiſe money at only 6 per cent. intereſt (35); but it 11 
10w Has found neceſſary, the very ſame ſeſſion, to offer | li 
coul per cent. (36): and, from the year 1690, dur- ö h 
g the remainder of the war, 8 per cent. was | | 
ount Wnitormly paid. Anno 1699, intereſt was re- Wy. 
adopiWuced ſo low as 5 per cent. and continued at 1 
at rate until the value of money had again 1 
eral icreaſed, owing to a new war becoming inevi- i 
In ora ble. | | 
he fan Davenant affirms, that the debt of the nation Premiums "if 
Ted, as ſwelled more by high premiums than even | 
per the exorbitant intereſt that was paid (37); 
interynd that its credit was at ſo low anebb, that five 
inet) Millions, given by parliament, produced for 
four Wc ſervice of the war, and to the uſes of the 
ver) Public, but little more than two millions and 
598, 111 
683) 9 and io Will. III. cap. 24. 
(34) Price on Civil Liberty, p. 134. 
(35) 1 Will. and Mary, ſeſſ. i. cap. 3. 
5 (36) Ibid. cap. 13. 
ee (37) Vol. i. p. 56. 
5 a half 
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| a half (38); and it is certain that the puhli 
1 paid deariy for eſtabliſhing its credit on ſuch, 
Re | fFunuing as to <nable it to procure freſh loan; 
By 21 act paſſed anno 1697, when tallies wer 
at 2 very great diſcount, a number of defi. 
encies, amounting to the ſum of 3, 160,450 
145. 9:4, were accumulated into what was calle 
the general fund or mortgage; and a variey 
of duties were conſolidated together, in orde 
to pay them off (39). If this ſtep had not ben 
taken, public credit muſt have been deſtroyed 
and yet, as tallies were at ſo high a diſcount 
the meaſure was attended with very great dif 
advantage. It is ſtrongly aſſerted, that this evi 
was increaſed by the arts of thoſe who were in 
power; that it was a uſual practice to put of 
ſettling a fund for any particular debt due hy 
the public, until the ſhares of thoſe who wer 
intereſted as creditors, ſold at a very great lok 
Thoſe who were in the ſecret then bought then 
up, and the deficiency was immediately ſup- 
, (40). If thoſe fraudulent practices coul 
ave been prevented by raiſing the ſupplis 
within the year, it is ſurely much to be regret 
ted, that ſuch a plan was not carried through, 
notwithſtanding the many difficulties attending 
ſuch an attempt, and the various obſtacles, 
which muſt have been ſurmounted (41). | 


(38) Vol. i. p. 264. But this ſeems to he contradicted i 
p. 284, where he ſays, that four millions, within the yes, 
would have gone as far as five millions upon diſtant funds; 
more than one-bfch of what was granted upon credit, belny 
conſumed in diſcount, high intereſt and exorbitant premiums. 
(39) By 8 and q Will. III. cap. 20. 
(40) Hiſt. of our National Debts, p. 35. Hiſt. of the fou 
laſt years of Queen Anne, p. 162. 
(41) Davenant (vol. i. p. 157.) ſays, that it would be 
greatly for the public benefit, by ſevere penalties, to prohidi 
| | gratuities 
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It is not propoſed to ſtate minutely the loans 


am of each year, or the money raiſed by mort- 
er aging each different branch of the revenue: 
fic Nuch circumſtances, not being intereſting enough 
50% o theſe times, to render a particular diſcuſ- 


jon neceſſary, it will be ſufficient (it is hop- 


ety ed) to give a general view of the money 
re WSorrowed, and repaid during this monarch's 
been Reign, and a ſtate of the national debt at his 
vel; WW eceaſe. Thoſe who wiſh to obtain more mi- 


un, ute and accurate information, may conſult the 
dl. atute book, or the authors who have profeſſed- 
evil Wy written on the ſubject (42). 


atuities upon any loan, more than is allowed by parliament. 


Int in the end would augment public credit. Some regulation 
f that kind has become more neceſſary than ever, in con- 


loſs. quence of the great diſcount upon our unfunded debts. 
then he exorbitant profits attending the purchaſing of which, are 
ſup- qually injurious to public and to private credit. : 

ould i (42) See James Poſtlethwayt's Hiſtory of the Public Reve- 
un e, 1 vol, fol. printed anno 1759. Hiſtory of our National 
plies ? ebts and Taxes, from the year 1688 to the year 1751, in 
gret- Nor parts, the laſt printed anne 1753; and Cunningham's 
ugh, iſtory of Taxes, third edition, anno 1778. 


Qed in 
> yea), 
funds; 
being 


iums. 
he four 


uld be 


robibit | | B b ABSTRACT 


atuities 


Wuch a plan, he obferves, might bring difficulties at firſt, 
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- HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENUI 


QUEEN ANNE. 


The ſituation of this country, at the acceſſy 
of Queen Anne, even in the article of nation 
incumbrances, was not greatly to be complay 
ed of. The perpetual debts which the public x 
that time owed, or thoſe for which the inter 
only was provided, amounted but to 3, 864,2) 
The temporary annuities, and other funds 
debts, whoſe nominal capital was , 861, 0 
(with the exception of the Exchequer annuitics, 
were likely ſoon to fall of Z or tobe 
extinguiſhed by the produce of the funds appr 
priated for their redemption ; and as for th 
unfunded debts (amounting to 2, 669, 3921.) the 
would probably ſoon have been paid off by 
conomy and good management; and Englanl 
might have ſeen itſelf again free from ſuch di 
agreeable burdens, if another war with Franc 
had not unfortunately broken out, before ſuf 
cient time had elapſed to heal the wounds whit 
former hoſtilities had inflicted, he 
Cauſes of Two circumſtances rendered ſuch a war, i 


the in- not neceſſary, at leaſt in a great meaſure jul 
creaſe of fiable. . 
ly — By the treaty of Ryſwick, William III. vag 
ring tbe acknowledged king of England; and JameM 
reign of intereſt having been abandoned by his ally, i 
— had given up all hopes of being reſtore to tit 
ne. throne, and had devoted his time to the ſtride 
auſterities of religious enthuſiaſm. Whilſt oc 
cupied in his uſual acts of devotion, he was ut 
denly ſeized with a lethargy ; and, after lar 
guiſhing for ſome days, expired on the 6th d 
September, 1701. Lewis was thrown off [ 
— by the ſuddenneſs of this event; and pi 
or a dethroned monarch, in ſo diſtreſſed _ 7 

era 


br OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


cable a ſituation, led him to promiſe, that he 
Would not only prove the protector of his fami- 
, but ſhould alſo proclaim his ſon the only 


clin gal ſovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1004 er his deceaſe (44). This was an evident in- 
lar action of the treaty of Ryſwick. William 
lic « WW erefore had recalled his ambaſſador at the court 
terck France, and was making every precaution 
26% carry on a war, when his death prevented it. 


nde! Nis ſucceſſor, however, upon her acceſſion, was 
047]. 5 qually bound to maintain her own title to the 
tics, WF own, by proſecuting the ſame meaſures. 


to WW But this matter might eaſily have been accom- 
pp odated, and the crown of England, to make 

r ieee of the words contained in an Addreſs from 

) ther e Commons, would have received reparation - 
by for the great indignity offered by the French 
175 king to his majeſty and the nation, in own- 

ch di 


ing and acknowledging the pretended Prince 
of Wales king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (45), without much bloodſhed or ex- 
ence, if it had not been thought neceſſary, for 
de intereſt of theſe kingdoms, and the ſecurity 
W Europe in general, to engage in a war, in 
Wnſequence of another event which took place 
out the ſame time. 

I. vB hen Lewis XIV. eſpouſed the Infanta, he 
ame ad renounced for himſelf and his poſterity, in 
ly, ee fulleſt and ampleſt manner, all right and pre- 
to tir WW nſions of ſucceeding to the throne of Spain; 
ice, after the peace of Ryſwick, he had enter- 
il oe into different treaties of partition, by which 


iranc: 
| ſi My 
which 


var, I! 


> juſt 


as ſuc e Spaniſh monarchy was to be ſhared among 
r hie different claimants, and had agreed to accept 
— * { certain territories belonging to that crown, in 
Ott 0b 


nd pitf 


nd m. 
ſerabl 


(44) Macpherſon's Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. ii. p- 
14. 


(45) Comm. Journ. vol. xiii. p. 648. 3d. Jan. 1701. 
lieu 
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HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC REVENt! 


lieu of all his rights. The king of Spain (Char 
les II.) enraged at the propoſed diſmembermen, 
and reſenting that foreign powers ſhould inte: 
fere in the domeſtic concerns of his kingdom du. 
ing his own life, had nominated Philip du 
4 Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin of Fran 
his heir; and when Charles died, Lewis wit 
out much heſitation abandoned the treaties 
partition, and accepted of a will, which py 
his grandſon in the peaceable poſſeſſion of th 
whole dominions of Spain, both in Europe an 


Such an acceſſion of power and ftrength t 
the Houſe of Bourbon, and ſo open an infradin 
of ſuch ſolemn engagements, filled the greaz 
part of Europe either with indignation or dil 
may; and an alliance was ſoon after forme 
between the Emperor, Great Britain, and Ho 
land, the object of which was to ſecure a ba 
rier to the Dutch; to obtain ſatisfaction to tl 
Emperor *or his pretenſions to the Spaniſh ſu 
ceſſion; and ſufficient ſecurity to Great Bri 
and Holland, for their dominions, and for tl 
commerce and navigation of their ſubjects. 
"The treaty was concluded prior to Williams 
ceaſe ; but his ſucceſſor perſevered in the play 
he had entered into, as eſſential for the fat 
and proſperity of his kingdoms, _ | 

England, without doubt, was deeply inter 
ed in the original objects of the grand allian« 
and they might have been attained at a very e 
ly period of the war, before much blood 
treaſure was expended. But theſe objects wil 
conſidered as by far too narrow* and confilt 
after the arms of the allies had triumphed, 4 


(46) See the ſecond grand alliance, Collection of Ti 
ſes, anno 1772, p. 42. | | 


tl 


| 
of THE BRITISH EMPIRE yrs. 
87 e power of France was cruſhed by the victo- 
(ches of Marlborough and of Eugene. Nothing 
rmen, en was heard of but the neceſſity of dethro- 
d inte. ing Philip, who was at that time in full and 
mau uict poſſeſſion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, 
due of ſetting up his rival in his room (47). X 
Fraue eaty for this purpoſe was entered into with 6h May 
s vit ortugal: a formidable army was ſent to Spain, 1703. 
ties ee operations of which were at firſt ſucceſsful; 

ch pu | 1d addreſſes came from both houſes of parlia- 


of tent, ſtating, ** that no peace could be ſafe or 
pe a honourable to her majeſty or her allies, if 
| Spain, and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, were 
wth oF ſuffered to continue in the power of the 
radio houſe of Bourbon.” But when the forces of 
grea allies were defeated in Spain, and Charles, 
or d hom they had ſet up, ſucceeded to the Impe- - 
ſorme Rial crown upon his brother's death, ſuch a plan An. 1571. 
1d H ecame no longer adviſable ; particularly as ſe- 
a aMMheral of the allies declared that they would ne- 
to er conſent that the ſame perſon ſhould be king 
ih ut Spain, and emperor of Germany. 

Brin The cauſes which had formerly operated un- 
for Her the government of William to ſwell the pub- 
ds. ic debts, contributed alſo, in the reign of Anne, 
mo their increaſe. The ſame fraudulent practices 
e piu revailed at home; and a greater degree of luke- 
fag armneſs to the cauſe they were engaged in, 
ind indeed neglect of the ſtipulations they had 
nterFE-ntered into, took place amongſt our allies on 
lian Continent. 

ry ei The protuſe manner in which public money 
ood s Waſted, when great ſums are borrowed upon 
ds wlll the national faith, is perhaps the moſt. unfortu- 
nf 2t< circumſtance reſulting from the funding 
d, tem. Ever ſince the Revolution, it has in a 


N n 1 AC 


f Ti (47) Bolingbroke, vol. iv. p. 127. : 
greater 


th 
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of the Duke of Marlborough, induced us 9 


of the allies (500). The Dutch alſo, no longe 
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greater or leſs degree prevailed. Some enquiry 
was made during this reign into theſe frauy. 
lent practices. The Commons thought it ne. 
ceſſary to expel one of their members; reſoly. 
tions were entered into, that might deter ſuc 
ractices for the future (48); and it was repre. 
— to her majeſty, by the Commons, thy 
there remained, at Chriſtmas 17 10, the fun 
of 35,302,107]. of public money unaccounte 
for. Though ſuch charges were probably er. 
aggerated, Tow the rage and malice of part, 
yet it cannot be doubted that there was to 
much truth in ſome of their allegations. 

We are told, that the earl of Rocheſter, the 
queen's maternal uncle, had propoſed in coun: 
cil, that England ſhould only act as an auxiliar, 
and ſhould leave the greater part of the burden 
upon the ſhoulders of thoſe who were moſt in 
tereſted in its ſucceſs (49). But the intrigue 
and arts of the confederates, and the ambition 


take, at firſt, an active, and afterwards, tht 
principal part in carrying on the war; and whill 
the Dutch were employing what forces the 
kept in pay, in ſecuring a barrier for them 
ſelves, and the emperor was endeavouring tf 
conquer the Spaniſh territories in Italy, th 
forces of England were ſent to Flanders, to 
Germany, or to Spain, as ſuited beſt the view 


animated by their gallant Stadtholder, loſt many 
opportunities, by their timidity, of bringing ti 


(48) Hiſt. of our Nat. Debts, p. 129. 
(49) Macpherſon's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 234. 
(50) We to entirely neglected the advantages we might hint 
reaped in America, that the French did us more miſchief i 
that part of the world than we did them. Hiſt. of our Nat 
onal Debts, part ii. p. 5. N | 
| | war 


UL 
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Juiry v ar to a ſucceſsful concluſion ; and threw away 
udu- the favourable moment for making an advan- 


t he- 


2 tageous peace, by induiging, in too great a 
foly: 


Wdcgree, the natural inſolence of conqueſt (51). 


luc rhey diſplayed alſo too much of the ſpirit of a 
epte. ¶ P nercantile people. They wiſhed to keep up 
d heir connexions with France, notwithſtanding 
ſun heir war with that country; and the commons 
une WWW. rere obliged to addreſs the queen, that her ma- 
er eſty would 1% with the States-general, that 
arty, he flop put to all correſpondence, trade and 


S 19 Nommerce with France or Spain, ſhould be con- 


Winued. Addreſſes alſo were ſent to her majeſ- 
Wy, that the emperor ſhould no longer oppreſs 
Wis proteſtant ſubjects in Hungary; and that 
Whe allies ſhould be deſired to furniſh their com- 
Plete quotas, both by ſea and land, according to 
heir reſpective treaties (52). 

W Such are the cauſes which are in general 
ſigned for the -increaſe of our public debts, 


r, the 
COun- 
iliary, 
urden 
oft 1n- 
rigues 
bition 


us b luring the reign of Anne. Let us next conſi- 

, * er the principles adopted by her miniſters, 

whit Wi | | | 

; they 1) Te is aid that the duke of Marlborough, after the vic- 

them: ory at Ramilies, and the reduction of Oſtend and Newport, 

ng uf Dad formed a plan, anno 1706, for paſſing by Dunkirk, and 
thi dr laying ſiege to Calais (of which he expected to be maſter 

, a week's time), and then of marching coaſtways by Dieppe 

TS, ( a Rouen to Paris, in which attempt he might eaſily have 


en ſupported, and his army recruited from England. But 
de timidity of the Dutch (who were afraid that the French 
Imy, in the mean time, would have penetrated into their 
ontry), prevented his attempting a plan, which would have 
ought the war to a ſpeedy concluſion; and as their inſolence 
indered the advantageous peace propoſed by France at Ger- 
uydenburg from taking place, we had every reaſon to com- 
lain of their conduct, both as to making peace, and carrying 
the war,—See Hiſt. of our Nat. Debts, part ii. p. 67. 131. 
sz) Comm. Journ. vol. xiv. p. 240. Hiſt. of our Net. 
ebe, part ii. p. 45. 59. 

| iu 
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11 in regard to borrowing money, and the amount 
4 of the national debt at her death. | 
$921 Mode of The old practice of raiſing money, by ant. 
borrow- Cipating the produce of the taxes on land and 
ing. malt, was perſevered in; and indeed has he. 
come a permanent part in the ſyſtem of on 
finances. 40 
Long an- The deſtructive mode of ſelling long anni. 
nuities. ties was alſo revived, and only 210/ were dt. 
1 manded for an annuity of 141. per annum, fir 
+ 99 years, being at the rate of fifteen years pur 
jj chaſe (53). What renders ſuch a mode of bo. 
rowing money peculiarly diſadvantageous to th 
public, is, that ſuch annuities are always ine 
deemable; nor can the creditor be compellel 
to diſpoſe of them, but at his own price, hon 
ever able the nation may be to pay them of 
or however anxious to get free of fuch incum 


brances. | Wc: 
Life annu- Annuities for lives were alſo granted dur 
ities. this reign. The terms were more favourab:ſc 


to the public than formerly; one life ſelling 1M 
nine years purchaſe; two lives at eleven yea 
and three lives at twelve years purchaſe (30 
yet, on the whole, it furniſhes. another exan 
ple of the impoſſibility of making any adyat 
tageous bargain of that kind, particularly WP! 
time of war; and the difficulty attending t*M 
redemption of ſuch ſecurities, with the co 
ſent of the creditor, renders them peculia 
injurious. : 
South Sex During the greater part of the war, the ſel 
Companz-rity granted to the creditor for the money ti 
was borrowed, was continuing taxes which 4M 


(33) 1 Anne, Seff. 2. cap. 3. Hiſt. of our Nat, Di! | | 
part ii p. 38 | 


(54) HiRt. of our Nat. Debts, p. 47. | 
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Neen impoſed in the reign of W illiam, and bor- 


rith hardly any additional burden upon them- 
ſelves, they were holding the balance of Europe, 


anti. WW owing upon funds thus previouſly eſtabliſhed, 

a nd which otherwiſe would have expired. The 

be. NMeeople were thus deceived into an opinion, that 
{ 


now Wind acquiring immortal glory and reputati- 
e de. n (55). But this procrattinating ſyſtem proved 
u, fn the end fatal: a variety of unprovided debts, 


Hallies, and deficiencies came into the mar- 
et (56); were ſold at above 40 per cent. diſ- 
Fount, and had almoſt ruined the credit of the 
Wountry, from the immenſity of the load. Theſe ann» 
debts were at laſt accumulated into one fund, 1710. 
ud with the addition of 500,000). raiſed for the 
Wcurrent ſervice of that Jour, amounted to 
471, 3251. the intereſt, of which, at 6 per cent. 
ame to 868, 2791. 10s. per annum (57). The 


dura proprietors of this ſtock, having, in addition 


1rab:{Mo that intereſt a monopoly granted to them of 
ling he trade propoſed to be carried on in the South 
yea eas, thence obtained the name of the South 
e (54) <2 Company. 


In this reign alſo, the Bank of England was Rink of 
permitted to increaſe its capital, and received a England. 
prolongation of its charter, in conſideration of 
co, oool. which it advanced to government 
ithout intereſt (58). It ſtipulated, however, 
for the repayment of the principal ſum, though 
What ſum was properly a compenſation to the 
ie ſecublic for the privileges it had beſtowed. This, 
1ey r. Price properly remarks, was a wanton and 
ich MP oneceſſary addition to the capital of our 


1 (55) Swift's Hiſt. of the four laſt years 5 the Queen, p. 
at. Da 6. (56) Ibid. p. OY f 


exam 
adyat 
arly | 
ing 4 
e CO 
culiali 


(57) 9 Anne, cap. 21, 
4 (53) 7 Anne, cap 3. : 
vb: debt 


& 
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debt (59). Nor was this all: for the ſame ad WWW Tb 
contains the moſt improvident bargain, « MW nec 
the part of the public, and the moſt uſuricy dit. 
one, on the part of the lender, that can be Oel. 
produced in the hiſtory of our revenue. The ier 
funds for diſcharging the intereſt of certain eq. of 
cheauer bills, which the Bank had agreed oe. 
. Circulate, had been previouſly mortgaged tor the pu 
ſpace of four or five years; and inſtead of in- dit 
poſing a new tax to defray the intereſt in the tat 
interim (leaſt new burdens ſhould irritate the qu 
people), it was enacted, that both the interet Wi 
and the premium for circulating ſuch bills, an 
ſhould be paid quarterly, in freſh exchequer 
bills, until the fund was cleared (60). When 
ſuch meaſures were countenanced by the lezi- ru 
lature, when compound intereſt was thus paid 
quarterly, 1s 1t to be wondered at, that our 
public debts ſhould have ſo rapidly accumu- 

lated ? | h 
Eaſt India Nor was the bargain made with the Eaſt-India 
Company. Company much more advantageous. They 
advanced, it is true, 1,200,000). to the public, 
for which they were to receive no intereſt (61) 
But the nation became bound to repay tie 
principal at the expiration of their charter; 
and thus, as Dr. Price well obſerves, another 
unneceſſary addition was made to the capital of 
its debt. 
Perpetual The nature of the funding ſyſtem began, 
annuities. during this reign, to be better underſtood 1 
| | The 


1 (59) TraQts on Civil Liberty, p. 125. 
| (60) Polit. Econ. vol. ii. p. 383. Hiſt, of our Nat, Debts, 

144 p- ii. p- 104. 

8 10 (61) 6 Anne, cap. 17. | 

WY (62) Harley, afterwards created Lord Oxford, from two 

papers he wrote upon Loans and Public Credit, ſeems to — 

under 
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The advantages alſo of public credit, and the 

neceſſity of giving undoubted ſecurity to the cre- 

ditor, were more generally acknowledged. Per- 

inal annuities became no longer an object of 

terror; the new taxes impoſed tor the ſecurity 

of the Bank, and the whole fund of the South- 

Sea Company being granted for ever. The 

public debts, however, either from the timi- 

Wdity of the miniſters (who were afraid of irri- 

Wtating the people by freſh burdens, and conſe- 
quently did not provide ſufficient funds in pro- 

per time), or perhaps from the want of ſpecie 

and reſources in the country, ſwelled to a 

height, which, in the apprehenſions of many, 

prognoſticated a ſpeedy bankruptcy, or national 

ruin. ö 

At firſt, money was borrowed, during this Rate of 

reign, at 5 per cent, It afterwards roſe to 6, Intereſt. 

but, in fact, was much higher: for the South- 

Sea Company received that intereſt for tallies, 


ada which were incorporated into its ſtock, at par, 

hey {WT though they had fold in the market, a little 

Alc time before, at 40 per cent. diſcount. 

61] During the latter part of this reign money Premiums 


was principally borrowed by the mode of lot- 
teries ; and conſequently the profit of the ſub- 
(cribers greatly depended upon the ſpirit of 
gambling at the time. In general, however, 
they were framed on very diſadvantageous prin- 
ciples to the public; and the laſt, in particular, Anno 
though it took place in the midſt of the moſt 1714: 
protound tranquillity, has been often juſtly re- 
probated. For, of 1,876,400). raiſed at that 
ume (53), only 1,400,000). was reſerved for 


underſtod the ſubject, They may be ſeen in Somers's Col- 
lect of TraQs, vol. ii. 


(63) By 12 Anne, ſeſſ. 2. cap. 9. 
the 


py * 1 — *. 5 * - — — * 2 . » 
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the public ſervice ; the remaining 476,000]. he. 
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ing diſtributed among the proprietors of the jy. 
tunate tickets. This was a premium of about 
34 per cent. upon the ſum actually received (6) 
Such modes of raiſing money (as Hutchinſq 
well obſerves), though ruinous to the nation, 
was highly beneficial to private 1ndividual 
who, in a ſhort time, increaſed ſo much i 
wealth, as to out-top all the ancient gentry, an 
to vie with the firſt nobility in the kingdom (65 
Let us next ſee the amount. of our national 
incumbrances at this Queen's death. 


T 4 T 4 


= T a4 


FYY AT 


(64) Hiſt. of our National Debts, part iii. p. 161. 
(65) Treatiſes of the National Debt, p. 61. 
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This is as accurate a ſtatement, as it is now 
zofſible to furniſh, of our public debts at the 
acceſſion of the preſent royal family. It is ex- 
racted from various accounts, drawn up by dif- 


ach other as to the amount of the debt (66); a 
ircumſtance, however, the leſs material, as 
inuteneſs of accuracy, in ſuch remote tranſ- 
actions, is hardly to be expected, and is far 
rom being eſſential. In regard to the value and 
eal burden of theſe national incumbrances, 
utchinſon ſuppoſes, that the funded debts 
lone, in April 1717, at the market price of the 
lay, were worth 30, 106, 611J. But the total 
pf the national debt, funded and unfunded, in 
December 1717, he calculates at 34, 026, 865. (G7): 


an intereſt of about 4,351,358). ſeems to have 


(66) See the account of the public debts at the exchequer 
March 14, 1716, Commons Journals, vol. xviii. p. 498. 
From the death of the queen till that period, there was little 
lifference in the amount, excepting, that by 1 George 1. 
cap. 21. 822,032/. 4s. Sd. was added to the ſtock of the 
South-Sea Company, which made it up complete ten mil- 
lions; and by the ſame act, in conjunction with cap. 19. 


annuities, bearing an intereſt of 5 per cent. 

Poſtlethwayt's Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, p. 106. 
The hiſtory of our National Debts, Part iv. p. 15. The 
collection of treatiſes, relative to National Debts, by 


public funds, by Mr. Aſgill, printed anno 1715, may alſo be 
Wconſulted, 


afterwards adds 8,582,500. to the above ſum, on account 
of the increaſed value of the temporary annuities, Poſtle- 
thiayt, in his Hiſtory of the Public Revenue, p. 152, com- 
putes the national debt, on the 25th December 1716, at 
54»542,545/. 115, 13d. conſequently, about 54,000,000/. 


debt at that time, 


n been 


erent authors, who do not entirely agree with 


and indeed, 54, 148, 3631. of principal, bearing 


of the ſame ſeſſion, 1, 07, oool. was added to the redeemable . 


Archibald Hutchinſon, Eſq; p. 8. ; and the abſtract of our 


(67) See Treatiſes on the National Debt, p. 12. He 


ems to be the general idea entertained of the amount of the 
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37,7 50, 661 J. 8s. (68). 
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been pretty nearly the ſtate of our debts at the 
death of Queen Anne; conſequently they re, 
ceived, during her reign, an addition of about 


In all the computations drawn up of the yy, 
lue of the national debt, at that time, there; 
no circumſtance with which the reader will he 
more ſtruck, than with the addition which i; 
always made to the capital, upon the ſuppoſ. 
tion that the temporary annuities were to he 
bought up. Though many of them commence 
in the reign of William, and, conſequently, fron 
fifteen to twenty years had elapſed ſince they 
were originally granted, yet it was computed, 
that it would require 4,415,189/. 2s. 1d. more 
than the nation had originally received, tore 
purchaſe them at the prices for which the 
fold in December 1717 (69): and ſuch of tel 
temporary annuities as were ſubſcribed into the 
South Sea Stock in conſequence of two acts d 
parliament, paſſed anno 1719, and 1720 (70 
coſt the nation an additional capital of 3, 034, 09 
115. 11d. though 1,836,275. 175. Iod. of Long 
Annuities, beſides ſome lite annuities, were nd 
included. The holders of ſuch of theſe annu 
ties as were granted anno 1694, Hutchinſon cal 
culates, were not only repaid both their prit 
cipal and intereſt at 6 per cent. in Decembe 
1717, but alſo had received about 30 per cen. 


(68) Poſtlethwayt, in his Hiſtory of our Revenue, cot 
putes the difference in regard to the amount of our debt 
between the 41ſt December 1701, and ziſt December 1714 
at only 35,488,293/l. 75s. See p. 107. But it appears fr 
p- 152, that there was a difference between the zul Decembe 
1712, and 25th December 1716, of 2, 670, 2310. 15. tl 
greater part of which falls to be added, 

(69) See Hutchinſon's Treatiſes, p. 59. 

(70) See 5 George I. cap. 19. and 6 George I. cap. 
and Poſtlethwayt's Hiſt, p. 104, 196. 

| more 
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ore than they had originally paid (71). The 
oſs which the public has ſuſtained by theſe 
innuities, ſince the period above - mentioned, 
t is impoſſible to think of with any degree of 
batlence. | ; 


og © 0 SB 1 


Poſts 

15 Whoever contemplates the hiſtory of this 
cel ſountry under the government of thoſe princes 
fron Who were attached to Roman Catholic prin- 
they W'ples, or connected with the court of France, 


he various grievances which the people at 
ome had ſo much reaſon to complain of, and 


to re Ne diſgraces which the nation had ſuffered 
they road, will not heſitate to acknowledge, that 
thel je acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover to the 
o the rone, was the moſt fortunate event that could 
&s of Moſiibly have happened to Great Britain at that 
(70) e; and nothing was wanting to have crowned 
769 r happineſs as a nation, but ſuch an atten- 
Logon in the ſervants of the crown to the public 


edit and finances of the country, as might 
ave laid the foundation of our being once more 
ee from a conſiderable ſhare of thoſe burdens 
which we were then ſubjected. But ſuch 
Were the timidity, the careleſſneſs, or the miſ- 
aduct of thoſe who were in power, that, 
ough the reign of George I. was, on the whole, 


eur period of tranquillity, little diſturbed by 
de reign wars, and thoſe not of a very expenſive 
4 „ure, yet fo favourable an opportunity was 
ende ffered to eſcape; and though the intereſt of 
1. Hr debts, in conſequence of the decreaſe in the 


lue of money, and of the bargain with the 


(71) Treatiſes of the National Debts, p. 60. 
Cœ 2 South 
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South Sea Company, was conſiderably diminiſh. 
ed, yet the capital unfortunately underwent 10 
material reduction. | 

It is propoſed briefly to explain, from wha 
cauſes this circumſtance proceeded. 

At the cloſe of the reign of Queen Anne, the 
people of this country were divided into ty 
great parties, one of whom was deſirous of refſtor- 
ing the Houſe of Stuart, the other, of maintaining 
the rights of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. When 
George I. therefore, came to the throne, he 
was naturally led to truſt the entire manage. 
ment of public affairs in the hands of thok 
who had profeſſed themſelves his friends, and 
indeed had perſevered in their attachment to his 
intereſt, even when ſuch principles were ng 
the immediate road to preferment. It is to be 
regretted that ſuch a monopoly of power ws 
judged neceſſary; for ſuch a ſyſtem Promote 
diſaffection, and encouraged violence and part 
rage in thoſe who conſidered themſelves 3 
proſcribed. Whereas, had William's exampl: 
been followed, and had an adminiſtration bee 
compoſed out of both parties, it is probable tha 
no man would have attempted to have diſturbe 
the eſtabliſhed government of this country (72, 

But ſuch meaſures, though warmly recon 
mended to his Majeſty at his acceſſion to ti 
throne, were conſidered to be either dangerov 
or impracticable ; and a formidable party, find 
ing themſelyes thus totally excluded from al 
hopes of authority and power, joined the war 
partizans of the exiled family, and raiſed = 
inſurrection, which, though ſoon quelled, ir 
volved the nation in conſiderable expences ; 1 
jured the credit of the government, and juſtific 


(52) Eiſt. of our Nat. Debts, part iii. p. 2. 
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their delaying to take the methods that were 
neceſſary for the re-eſtabliſhment of our finan- 
ces. The delay might alſo ariſe in part from 
an abſurd notion propagated during this reign, 
that the reduction of the national debt might 
prove prejudicial to the family upon the throne, 
by diminiſhing the number of thoſe who were 
attached to it from intereſted motives, and whoſe 
ortune would be materially injured, ſhould any 
revolution take place (73). | 


vhat 


the 
two 
ſtor- 
ning 
Then 


, le . 
are It was carefully propagated by the partizans 
hoe f a particular party, about the middle of the 


reign of George II. that, ſince the acceſſion of 
he preſent royal family, the intereſts of Great 
Pritain had been conſtantly ſacrificed to that of 
he Electorate, and that this country had been 
very ſince ſteered by the rudder of Hanover (74). 
t is certain, that our connexions with that 


and 
) his 
>» not 
to be 


WA 


Otel 1, that 
pary ountry neceſſarily involved us, more than other- 
« a iſe would have been neceſſary in the affairs of 
mpl he continent: and the firſt of the Brunſwick 
be family that ſat upon the Engliſh throne, having 
\ thy cquired the poſſeſſion of the dutchies of Bremen 
\rh end Verden, and being anxious to ſecure an 


icquiſition of ſuch great importance to his here- 
Witary dominions, we were thence led into a war 
vith Sweden, to which Bremen and Verden 
properly belonged ; but all pretenſions to which 


(72) 
COM 
) the 


eroul | 
and e was compelled to renounce, in conſequence 
m al f our exertions (75). Nor was this all; for as 


warn 
a at 
|, i. 
T7 in- 


tified 


(73) See Treatiſes on the Nat. Debt, p. 117. Hutchinſon 
uſtly ridicules the idea, that a load of fifty millions of debt 
pon the nation was a ſecurity to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
(74) See Faction Detected by the evidence of Facts, 2d 
dition, p. 121. ſuppoſed to be written by the famous Pul- 
WIL Earl of Bath. 

(75) See the Treaty of Peace, dated Nov. 20, 17ig. Col- 


i ion of Treaties, vol. i. p. 345. 
theſe 
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theſe dutchies compoſed a part of the German 
empire, it was neceſſary to procure the inveſt. 
ture of them; and this brought on a train of 
negociations with the emperor, and with other 
powers, which, whilſt they did no credit to the 
abilities of our ſtateſmen, proved highly pre. 
Judicial to our finances (76): for having guaran. 
tied, by the quadruple alliance, the territorie; 
of the emperor in Italy, we were thereby 
involved in a war with Spain, begun in July 
1718, which, after having been ſignalizeſ by 
a victory obtained on the coaſt of Sicily over the 
Spaniſh fleet, was terminated by a treaty of 
peace, ſigned June 13, 1721. 

But the principal cauſe of our public debts 
remaining undiminifhed during this period, un- 
doubtedly was—mifmanagement in our dome 
tic affairs. Little care was taken to raiſe ſuch 
a revenue as the nation could afford; and what 
was ratfed, was expended in a greater peace eſtz 
bliſhment than Britain had ever been accuſtomel 
to ſupport. Our unneceffary expences, during 
this monarch's reign, are calculated to hare 
amounted to 143,730,000). (47); a ſum which, 
had it been properly applied to the redemption 
of the debt, would not only have diminiſhed the 
principal to that amount, but would alſo har 
enabled us to have reduced the intereſt of the 
remainder, and would have raifed a finking 
fund, capable of producing the greateſt effect 
in alleviating our burdens, f 


(76) Bolingbroke, vol. iv. p. 132, and Faction Detected 
p. 26, in which it is remarked, that 22 1731, in conſequene 
of theſe negociations, we employed a ſquadron of Britith me! 


of 200,000/. . 
(77) Hiſt. of our Nat. Debts, part iv. p. 14. 
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t is not propoſed to give any account at pre- 
ſent of the financial operations, during this 
reign, as they more properly belong to the en- 
ſuing chapter, where it is intended to explain 
the different meaſures taken, for reducing either 
the capital, or the intereſt of our debt. We 
ſhall, therefore, give, without farther prelimi- 
nary obfervations, a general view of the national 


incumbrances at this monarch's death. 
- 
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Thus it appears, that the capital of the na- 
tional debt in the year 1714, and in the year 
1727, were nearly the ſame; particularly if 
no addition 1s made to the principal, in the for- 
mer period, on the ſuppoſition that the tempo- 
rary annuities ought to be valued at the price 
they would fetch in the market, and not at the 
{um that was originally paid (78). The reader, 
at the ſame time, will perceive how much the two 
periods differ in regard to the intereſt. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, the ſame capital of about 
fifty-two millions, was paid annually the ſum 
of 3,351,358]. which, at the death of George I. 
was reduced to 2,217,551). The difference 
amounting to 1, 133, 80%. is a full proof of the 


flouriſhing credit which this country enjoyed, 


and of what might have been done at that time 
for retrieving our finances, by an able, decided, 
and public - ſpirited miniſter. 


GEORGE UI. 


The reign of George II. may be divided into 
four periods. The firſt, - from his acceſſion to 
the beginning of the Spaniſh war, anno 1739 ; 
the ſecond, terminates at the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, anno 1748 ; the third, with the break- 
ing out of the French war, anno 1755; and the 
laſt may be extended to the treaty of Paris, anno 
1762. As it was during this reign that our debts 
began to put on the formidable appearance they 


(78) Poſtlethwayt, in his Hiſtory of the Revenue, p. 122, 
ſuppoſes, that about 2,670,231. 15. of principal was paid 
off on the z5th of March 1728. But he includes, in the 
National Debt, at the death of Queen Anne, the additional 
value of the temporary annuities, | 
now 


\ 
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now wear, it is the more neceſſary to trace thei 
progreſs in each of theſe periods. 

It any one æra, ſince the revolution, were t 
be pointed out in which our miniſters were pe 
culiarly culpable for negleQing to take folid ani 
fubſtantial meafures to reſtore good order in ou 
finances, it muſt be that of the commencement 
of this monarch's reign. The nation was the 
acknowledged on all hands, to be in the mo 
proſperous and flouriſhing condition; its glory 
and reputation were at the higheſt pitch, and 
1t never was better able to vindicate the honour 
of the crown, and to defend its juſt privilege; 
and poſſeſſions (79); and yet little advantage 
was reaped from ſo ſplendid a fituation. The 
miniſter at the time, (Sir Robert Walpole, 
though ſupported by the whole influence of the 


crown, and by a formidable party in parliament 


did not enjoy the general confidence of the peo- 
ple; and inſtead of adding to the public reve 
nue, and diminiſhing the national incambrar- 
ces, he preſerved his tottering authority, by 
reducing the land tax to one ſhilling in the 
pound, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Ianded intereſt ; and by alienating the produce 
of the ſinking fund, from thoſe purpoſes t 
which it had been originally deſtined, and apply- 
ing it to the current ſervices of the year. There 
is alſo too much reaſon to believe, that thoſe 
reſources which ought to have been employe! 
in diſcharging the public incumbrances, were 
ſhametally wafted in purchaſing the votes of th: 
venal, and in hiring mercenary writers to defend 
the cauſe of the miniſter, and to rail againſt hu 


(79) Theſe are expreſſions contained in one of this monarct's 
6rit ſpeeches from the throne, July 17, 1727. Comm. Jour. 
vol. xxi. p. 14. 


opp 
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opponents (80). The conſequence was, that, 
during a period of profound peace, and which 
laſted for the ſpace of twelve years, the reduc- 
tion in the capital of our debt was very inconſi- 
derable, in compariſon of what it ought to have 
been, conſidering the many advantages which 
we enjoyed. 

But, as the national debt, anne 1739, was 
lower than it has been at any time ſince the 
death of Queen Anne, it may not be improper 
to ſtate the particulars of which it conſiſted. 


(80) From 1707, to 1717, the money paid for ſecret ſer- 

vices, amounted only to 337,960/. 4s. 354, But, from 1731, 

to 1741, _ another period of ten years, no leſs a ſum than 
OS 


1,45 3, 400l. 65s, was iſſued for the ſame purpoſes. See Com- 
mons Journals, vol, xxiv. p. 295. 
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If, inſtead of this inconſiderable reduction, 
the miniſter had proceeded to the great work of 
diminiſhing the debt with firmneſs and vigour, 
and, indeed, had he not altenated the ſinking 
fund, and defeated Sir John Barnard's plan, 
for reducing the intereſt of the greater part of 
the redeemable annuities from 4 to 3 per cent. 
(which might have been carried into effect anno 
1737, as well as anne 1749) our finances would 
have been put in ſuch a ſtate, that no power in 
Europe would have ventured to incur our re- 
ſentment ; and we might have avoided a war, 
equally unneceſſary and inglorious, which ad- 
ded above thirty millions tio our national in- 
cumbrances. | | 

An idea had become not a little prevalent, in The ſe- 
foreign countries, during the latter part of Sir cond peri- 
Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, that this coun- on 


5,137,012 


* 


Difference 


If, 


try, notwithſtanding all its power and riches, 
might be inſulted with impunity ; becauſe the 
miniſter knew well that a war muſt prove fatal 
to his authority. The court of Spain embraced 
ſo favourable an opportunity of diſplaying that 
antipathy to Great Britain which it had lon 
entertained, and the ſources of which it is — 
ſary -riefly to explain. | 

By an expreſs article in the ſecond grand alli- 
ance, conclug ed anno 1701, it had been ſtipulat- 
ed, hat Great Britain and Holland ſhould re- 
tain whatever cities and territories belonging to 
the Spaniſh dom uions in the Indies ſnould be 
conquered by their arms (81). But, though 
ſucu an opportunity of making valuable acqui- 
ſitions to the crown of England, had never be- 
tore, or, indeed, ſince exiſted, yet our exer- 


(51) See Art. 6. 8 
tions 


1 
+ 
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tions were almoſt entirely dedicated to Euro- 
pean conqueſts; and, inſtead of Hiſpaniola and 
Cuba (poſſeſſions almoſt invaluable to a commer. 
cial nation), Gibraltar and Minorca were thoſe 
about which we were occupied; and, as it was 
eaſily perceived that no plan of a treaty would 
ſucceed, unleſs this country was gratified with 
ſome important acquiſitions, the King of Spain 
was thence compelled, by certain articles in 
the treaty of Utrecht, to ſurrender Gibraltar 
and Minorca, in full right and property, to the 
crown of Great Britain. 

It is probable, however, from the concluſion 
of the article by which Gibraltar was ceded (in 
which it 1s declared, that if ever the property 
of that fortreſs was to be alienated, the pre- 
ference ſhould be given to the crown of Spain), 
that there was ſame ſecret underſtanding between 
the parties at the time, with reſpect either to 
an exchange or a fale; and Philip King of 
Spain, in conſequence of ſome ſuch agreement, 
was perpetually importuning the Britiſh miniſters, 
that Gibraltar might be reſtored. Nay, on the 
iſt of June 1721, George I. wrote a letter to 
that monarch, in which it is ſaid, „“I do no 
longer balance to aſſure your majeſty of my 
* readineſs to ſatisfy you with regard to your 


demand, touching the reſtitution of Gibral- 


tar; promiſing you to make uſe of the fir 
% favourable . to regulate this ar- 
* ticle with the conſent of my parlia- 
« ment (82).“ | 

Gibraltar, however, was a poſſeſſion too dear 
to the Engliſh nation to be eaſily relinquiſhed; 
and ſuch advantage would have been taken of 


(82) See the original letter in French, and a tranſlation ol 
it, Comm, Journ, vol. xxl. p. 285. 


their 
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their attachment to it by thoſe who were in op- 


nd ſition to government at the time, that no ſteps 
er- could be ſafely purſued for a reſtitution of that 
oſe fortreſs. This naturally excited chagrin and re- 


ſentment in the court of Madrid, which were 
perpetually breaking out when any favourable 
opportunity occurred of inſulting us with im- 


ain purity. : i | 

in But the war more immediately aroſe from the 
ltr treatment which our fhips and mariners, and 
the choſe of our colonies in particular, received on 


he American feas. The Spaniards, anxious to 


ſon Whnonopolize the whole trade of their colonies in 
(in America, treated, in the harſheſt and moſt cruel 
ty ranner, ſuch Britiſh veſſels as ventured near 


ommerce, or when driven by neceſſity. Theſe 
ircumſtances at laſt attracted the attention both 
pf the crown and of parliament; and the exa- 
ination of an old ſailor at the bar of the houſe 
pf commons, who was maimed by the cruelty 
of the Spaniards, rouſed the indignation of that 


| the ſſembly, and filled the whole nation with a ſpi- 
r to Hit of reſentment ; in coniequence of which, war 


as declared againſt Spain on the 19th of Octo- 
der 1739. 

An event ſoon afterwards took place, which 
avolved all Europe in confuſion. 

On the gth of October 1740, Charles VI. 
-mperor of Germany (the laſt prince of the 
ouſe of Auſtria), expired at Vienna. Little 
oubt was at firſt entertained that his eldeſt 


dear aughter (Maria Thereſa, married to the grand 
hed; Nuke of Tuſcany) would enjoy an undiſturbed 
n of cceſſion. But, though the principal powers of 


urope had guaranteed her rights, diſputes 
roſe with regard to the poſſeſſion of the greater 
part 


heir ſettlements, whether for the purpoſes of 
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part of her father's dominions ; and the Elec 
of Bavaria was ſet up by France as a competitor 
for the Imperial crown. In this extremity, he 
whole dependence reſted on the ſupport « 
Great Britain; by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe at 1; 
triumphantly ſurmounted all her difficulties. 
But to eſtabliſh that princeſs, and to preſerve the 
preſent imperial family, in oppoſition to the in- 
trigues and the armaments of France, was attend- 
ed with charges, the burden of which this coun- 

try feels at this hour. | 
Great Britain has, in general, enjoyed this 
advantage, that the wars in which ſhe has been 
engaged have not been carried on within the 
boundaries of the iſland. In the year 1745, 
however, we felt all the horrors of inteſtine war, 
in conſequence of a bold and deſperate attempt 
to raiſe a new rebellion in favour of the exiled 
family. The warlike ſpirit for which the north- 
ern parts of Scotland have been ſo long diſtin- 
guiſhed, inſtead of being employed to maintain 
the rights and to extend the fame and glory af 
the Britiſh empire, had been ſuffered to ruſt in 
ſloth, and to brood over its cauſes of diſcontent, 
A brave and hardy race, thus neglected by ther 
legal ſovereign, conſidered themſelves as a pro 
ſcribed and devoted people; and, preſerving 
their old attachments, flew to arms with alacrit) 
and zeal, to ſupport the only cauſe for which 
they were ſuffered to bleed; flattering them: 
ſelves with the vain expectation of being able 
by their va'our, to replace the houſe of Stuart 
upon the throne. The inſurrection, though 4 
firſt ſucceſsful, was at once quelled by the dec! 
ſive victory at Culloden. Beſides the great ei. 
pences which this rebellion occaſioned, and ibe 
injury which it did to the national credit, it * 
attendel 
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attended with another unfortunate circumſtance. 
he troops employed for that purpoſe being 
drawn from the armies of the allies on the con- 
inent, this circumſtance weakened our forces 


lat Where to ſuch a degree, as to diſable us from 
- eaping thoſe advantages which otherwiſe we 
the Nad every reaſon to expect. me 

in- This war with Spain and France, which had 


aſted nine years, was at laſt terminated by the 
reaty of Aix la Chapelle; and it is now pro- 
doſed to give ſome account of the principles 
pon which money was borrowed to defray 

e extraordinary expences 1t occaſioned, and 

Iſo a general view of the amount of our public 

ebt, when the war was brought to a conclu- 

on. | 


empt lt was during this period that a practice which Mode of 

xilcd Megan in the reign of Queen Anne, of adding borrow- 

orth- WW artificial to the real capital, was firſt carried & | 
liſtin. WP any great height. The funds were now con- 2 


intain 
ry al 
uſt in 
ntent, 
their 
a pro- 
erving 
lacrity 
which 


dered as a permanent ſpecies of property, 

ich it was ſuppoſed the nation 3 — | 
tally redeem ; and it was, therefore, thought 
tter to diſpoſe of a certain quantity of a3 or 4 
cent. ſtock; and thus to make a bargain at 
e determinate intereſt, than to eſtabliſh new 
nds at different rates, in proportion to the 
Ctuation of the value of money, which, during 
long war, was perpetually increaſing (83). 


them · be plan was at firſt leſs pernicious than it has 
z able, Me proved. The price of ſtocks, during this 
Stuam hole period, did not greatly differ from the 
ugh 4 ital. Indeed, until the rebellion of 1745, 
e deci” e 3 fer cents. had never been below 89. But g 
at en ¶ x lame practice has ſince been purſued, when | 


nd the 
it waz 
ttendel 


eſe funds ſold at little above one-half of their 


(83) Polit. Econ. vol. ii. p. 393. 
D d nominal 


Premiums. It was alſo uſual, at this time, when money 


Company. this country, that we have hardly ever concli 
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nominal value; and the State has acknowledge, 
ttfelf indebted in a hundred pounds, when, per. 
haps, it only received fixty. The ignoray 
might be thus deceived into an opinion, that t 
were borrowing at a lower intereſt than in fx 
was the caſe. We have dearly paid, however 
for this imaginary advantage, by a great and ſqli 
addition to our national incumbrances. Hoy 
much of our preſent debts ought to be attribue 
ts this de*ructive mode of raiſing money, yil 
be the ſubje of future enquiry. 


was borfowed, to give douceurs to the credits 
in the ſhape of lottery tickets, or of life ann 
ties; 4 mode adopted, not only with a view 
concealing from the people the real burdens d 
the wat, du alſo of enabling the money: lena 
to make the greater profit of his bargain i 
the public, by furniſhing him with every ſpe 
of ſecurity, and putting it in his power to pled 
the palate of every different purchaſer. 

In has been an unfortunate circumſtance f 


ed a bargain with any of thoſe great compu 
which were originally inſtituted with a vie 
facilitate the reduction of our debts, but 
time when the public was involved in difficult: Wo: 
and conſequently neceſſitated to accept of a 
terms they thought proper to propoſe. Thi 
in order to Procure a million from the Eaſt [n 
Company, the excluſive charter which it! 
obtained, was continued from 1766 to 170 
and conſequently prolonged for fourteen e 
twenty-three years before the former ter 
the monopoly was to have ceaſed. For this 
lion, they were to receive an intereſt of; 


cent.; and, as 3 per cents. were then at 97 
Wil 
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wed whole value they gave for this grant did not &x- 

pe. ceed 30,000). (84). The company, it is beliey- 

wan ed, would have paid in a million, and would 

ne have readily accepted of 7 50,000). of capital, 

fn bearing what was then the uſual intereſt of 

ever, 4 per cent. But thoſe who managed theſe con- 

lone tracts for the public - Dr. Price well obſerves) 

Hy did not attend to the abſurdity and extrava- 

bu gance of loading poſterity with a debt for mo- 

„nil ney paid to enjoy the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
certain valuable privileges, and of thus borrow- 

mone g, in the very act of ſelling, a very important 

redo monopoly (8 5). : 

anni During this period, alſo, the charter of the Bank. 

view Bank was prolonged, until the 1ſt of Auguſt | 

dens 1764, in conſideration of which, they lent to 


„ene government, anno 1742, the ſum of 1,600,000). 
in wi rithout intereft ; the greater part of which 
; (pecnfi@vould have been paid for the prolongation of 


ts excluſive charter, had the former intereſt 
ff 6 per cent. on their original ſtock been con- 
nued——Thus another wanton and uneceſ- 
ary addition was made to the capital of our | 
lebts (86). | 
Let us next fee the amount of our national | 


0 plea 


ance b 
conclil 


ompait 


viey 

but 1 ebt, when the war was brought to a conclu- 
cult on. 

pt of 

> Thi (84) Polit. Econ. vol. ii. p. 392. 


(85) TraQs on Civil Liberty, pi 132» 


Fatt E e) Ibid. p. 125, 
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From the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, ve 
enjoyed the bleſſings of peace for about ſeven 
years ; a period diſtinguiſhed by the boldeſt and 
moſt uſeful operation of finance recorded in the 
hiſtory of this country : for by the judicious 
meaſures taken by that able and patriotic miniſ- 
ter, Mr. Pelham, who at that time had the ma. 
nagement of our revenue, aided by the counſel; 
of that excellent citizen, Sir John Barnard, no 
leſs a ſum than 57,703,475). 6s. 44d. was gra- 
dually reduced from an intereſt of 4. to 3 per cert. 
This is a ſubject, however, which more proper- 
ly belongs to the enſuing chapter. At ov 
it is only neceſſary to remark, that our debt, 
anno 1755, amounted to 74,571,841]. os. 24d, 
bearing an intereſt of 2, 416, 7171. os. 44d. Con- 
ſequently, 43,721,4921. 15. Sad. of principal, 
was paid off, in addition to the great reduction 
of intereſt that took place at this time. 

The Britiſh colonies in North America, after 
long ſtruggling with various difficulties, ariſing 
from the nature of the climate, the ruggel- 
neſs of the ſoil, and the barbarity of their 


Indian neighbours, began about this time, in 


conſequence of their own exertions, and ad 
ed by the ſupport and encouragement which 
they received from the mother country, to et: 
joy a conſiderable degree of happineſs and pro 
ſperity; and when nothing ſeemed likely 
to have diſturbed the tranquillity of England for 
many years, ſhe was alarmed with intelligence, 
that theſe colonies which ſhe had reared at ſuch 
an expence, and protected at ſuch hen 
charges, were in a ſtate of the utmoſt dange! 
and diſtreſs, the French having, by their 1 
gues, united the various tribes of Indians again 
them, and having conſtructed forts, ſurround 

: | ing 
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we ing the frontiers of all the ſettlements, ſome 
yen of them within 225 miles of Philadelphia (87). 
and WM Theſe circumſtances were firſt publicly taken 
| the notice of in his majeſty's ſpeech from the 
ious throne, on the 13th of November 1755; and the 
inif. Commons, in their addreſs, thanked the Crown, 
m. for having, at the hazard of all events, taken 
nfl; Wl © meaſures for the defence of the Britiſh do- 
„ 00 % minions in America, not only encroached 
972 « upon, but openly attacked by the French, 


© ina time of full peace, and farther threatened 
« and endangered by a large embarkation of 
« troops from Europe.” And they alſo declar- 
ed, © that they would vigorouſly and chearfully 
« ſupport his majeſty, in his reſiſting ſuch 
* unjuſtifiable encroachments (38).” Attempts 
have recently been made to aſcribe the arigin 
of this war to other motives, in order to 
palliate the ingratitude of the new American 
States. Poſterity will be able to judge with 
more impartiality than we can at preſent, how 
far their reaſonings are well founded, bur it will 
be difficult for it to be convinced, that the war 
did not ariſe from a paſſionate deſire on the part 
of the Engliſh nation, to defend thoſe whom they 
conſidered as their brethren, and who would 
either have been deſtroyed by the tomahawks 
of the Indians, or driven into the ſea by 
the French, had it not been for our aſſiſtance. 
A war thus ſprin ing up, ſoon ſpread its de- 
ſtructive influence a and wide; and occaſioned 
an expence to this country, much greater than it 
ever had before incurred ; the fatal conſequen- 
ces of which were greatly encreaſed from the 


($7) Mort, Hiſt of England, vol. iii. p. 5 12. 
8) Comm. Journ. vol. xxvii. p. 301. 
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pernicious manner in which our debts were con- 
tracted. 

The enormous charges with which this war 
was attended, put government ſo much in the 
power of the money lenders, that the moſt dif. 
advantageous terms were agreed to, without 
heſitation. The firſt million that was borrowed, 
was obtained at an intereſt of only 3 per cent. 
and as every addition to that intereſt, or aug. 
mentation of capital, for which no value wa 
received, is to be accounted an additional pre: 
mium or douceur, the loſs which the public 
ſuſtained in this manner will appear almoſt in- 
credible. 


GENERAL VIEW of PREMIUMS upon 
the NEW LOANS, in the Courſe of 
the War, begun anno 1756. 


1, On the loan 1756, an additional inte- 

reſt of & per cent. — , ooo o 0 
2. Ditto 1757, being a life annuity of 1 | 

per cent. (89) * _ C09] 0. v 
3. Ditto 1758, an additional intereſt of 

Z per cent. for 24 years — 495,000 0 0 
4. Ditto 1759, 990, oool. of capital, bear- 

ing an intereſt of 3 per cent. which, 


in 9 years only, amounted to — 1,257, 300 0 0 
5. Ditto 1760, by various douceurs 1,852,800 0 © 
6. Ditto 1761, by ditto — 4,296,375 0 © 
7. Ditto 1762, by ditto — — 5, 820, 00 0 „ 


(90) £ 14,283,975 9 0 


(89) Sir James Stuart remarks (Polit. Econ. vol. ii. p. 397) 
that Mr, Grenville has calculated theſe life annuities at too ln 
a rate, 

(90) See the Preſent State of the Nation, ſuppoſed to be 
written by the Right Hon. George Grenville, zd edit. p. 1. 
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It is evident "that ſome part of this ſum can- 
not juſtly be placed to the account of thoſe 
miniſters by whom the money was borrowed ; 
hecauſe the value of money neceſſarily increaſes 
with the demand for it in a time of war. But if 
bans had been made at a high intereſt, and with 
a low capital, the public would have been, per- 
haps, 1welve millions and a half leſs incumbered 
than it was; and, at the ſame time, the annual 
charges in no reſpect greater (91); and ſome 
part of the debt might eaſily have been redeem- 
ed by parliament at the return of the peace, or 
borrowed upon lower intereſt. 

Let us next ſee the amount of our debts, 
funded and unfunded, at the concluſion of the 
peace, anno 1762. 


(91) Tracts on Civil Liberty, p. 108. 
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Thus, for the ſake of protecting from the 
power of France thoſe very colonies who have 
lately thought proper to throw themſelves into 
the arms of that country, we were led into a 
train of meaſures which almoſt doubled the in- 
cumbrances of the nation, and required an additi- 

on of above two millions and a half to pay merely 
the annual intereſt of the debt incurred; and 
when a peace was concluded, and Guardeloupe 
and Canada came to be put in competition (how- 
ever preferable the former in every commercial 
view), the intereſts of Great Britain were not ſuf- 
fered for a moment to ſtand in competition with 
providing for their ſecurity. Theſe are circum- 


moments, when they are ſatiated with the ima- 
ginary bleſſings of independence, and of the 
W triendſhip of their new allies, they will recol- 
lect, with the natural ſenſations of generous 
minds awakened from prejudice and paſſion, 
and alive to the genuine dictates of gratitude 
and of honour. | | 


{ 


GE OR G E III. 


At the concluſion of the war, in 1762, the 
ſituation of this country was, to all appearance, 
ſplendid and flouriſhing. It was incumbered, it 
ss true, with a heavy debt, but in no degree be- 
yond what it could bear; and we might have 
enjoyed as high a pitch of proſperity and hap- 
pineſs as any nation could have deſired, if a fatal 
ſpirit of anarchy and of inteſtine diſcord, if a luſt 
of power among the great, and an impatience of 
ſubordination among the people, had not ariſen, 
which, after raging for ſome time at home, at 

laſt 


E ſtances which, it is to be hoped, in their cooler 


AL! 
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laſt broke out, with redoubled violence, in our 
American colonies, and produced a conteſi 
equally pernicious to both countries. Even be. 
fore the diſpute with America had broke on: 
into hoſtilities, our diſſentions had been attended 
with the moſt deſtructive conſequences to the 
nation. They occaſioned, in the management of 
our affairs, an inattention to every thing but 
parliamentary influence, a prodigality in our 
public expenditure, and a ſyſtem of adopting tem- 
porary expedients, inſtead of purſuing ſome 
great, uniform, and deciſive line of conduct. 
The ſame unhappy diviſions made us negled 
to cultivate the friendſhip, or to conciliate the 
affections of thoſe powers with whom we were 
naturally connected: whilſt, on the other hand, 
we ſeemed afraid to offend our enemies, unmind- 
ful of that ſound political maxim, when diſ- 
cord rages at home, to give it an opportunity 
te of ſpending its violence againſt other ſtates.” 
Indeed, if the rupture with Spain, for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Falkland iſlands, had not been unfor- 
tunately prevented, thoſe reſources which Great 
Britain and her colonies waſted in deſtroying 
each other, might have been employed in curb- 
ing the power, and in conquering the teritories 
of their mutual enemies. It will appear alſo, 
from the following ſtate of the national debt at 
Midſummer 1775, that the continuance of peace 
was not attended with thoſe great effects, in 
reducing our incumbrances, which might have 
been expected, 
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Thus it appears, that little more than ten 
millions of our deht were paid off during the 
peace; a ſmall ſum, compared to what might 
have been diſcharged with eaſe, had the reſour- 
ce: of this country been fully exerted; and in- 
deed, if only one half of thoſe taxes to which 
the nation has lately been made ſubject, had 
been impoſed anno 1763, when tranquillity was 
fully reſtored, our finances would have been 
brought into ſuch order, before the year 1775, 
that no ſtate in Europe, nor any colonial confede- 
racy in America, would have ventured to have 
incurred our reſentment. But a nation that 
will not look its dangers and its burdens in the 
face, and purſue great and decifive meaſures 
for its liberation, when in its power, muſt ever 
expect to feel the bitter conſequences of indo- 
lence and timidity. c 

The ſources of the war with our colonies, and 
the events with which it has been accompanied, 
are circumſtances too recent, and too well known, 
to require being enumerated in this work ; and 
as neither the relation, nor the peruſal of them, 
can furniſh any friend to the happineſs and proſ- 
perity of this country with any pleaſing ſenſati- 
ons, it is therefore hoped, that the following 
ſtatement of the debt which we have incurred, 
in conſequence of our late hoſtilities, will be 
deemed ſufficient. 
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Such is the nominal amount of the exiſting 
incumbrances of the nation, the real nature and 
burden of which will be the ſubject of future 
8 diſcuſſion. At preſent, it is only propoſed to 
give a ſhort view of the progreſs of the public 
debts from their commencement to the preſent 


£ . 
ume. 


N * — — 
* w 2 
= aaa. — — 
P 


8 


9/7 Io FS 
985.143,14 


Principal. Intereſt. 
National debt at the revolution 664, 263 39,855 
Increaſe during the reign of 


FFF 


: King William - - 15, 730, 439 1,271,087 

2 Debt at the acceſſion of Queen 7 

Q Anne * a * 1 6, 394.7 O02 I 53 1 0,942 
Increaſe during the teign of Queen 

Anne I — 37,750, 661 2040, 416 


Debt at the acceſſion of Geo. I. 54, 145, 363 3,351, 3 58 | 
Decreaſe during the reign of 
Geo. I. - - 2,053,125 1,133,807 


Debt at the acceſſion of Geo. Il. 52,092,235 2,217,551 
Decreaſe during the peace $9,137,012 253,526 


Debt at the commencement of 
the Spaniſh war 1739 = 46,954,023 1,904,025 
Increaſe during the war — 421,338,689 1 „096, 979 


Debt at the end of the Spatiſh 
war 1748 - — 78, 293,312 3,001,004 
Decreaſe during the peace = 3,721,472 664,287 


Total of the preſent national debt 


Debt at the commencement of the | 
war 1755 = — 74, 571, 840 2, 396,717 
licreaſe during the war - 72,111,004 2,444,104 


„* K 


Debt at the concluſion of the N 
peace 1762 — - 146,682,844 4, 840, 821 
Decreaſe during the peace = 10,739,793 490,000 
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Principal, Interef}, 
Debt at the commencement of x 
the American war - 135,943,051 4, 440, 821 
Increaſe during the war = 110,279,341 4, 703, o9z 


Amount of our preſent national 
debt — — 


bé‚n 


(246, 222, 392 9,143,913 


One circumſtance alone furniſhed the author 
with any conſolation whatſoever during the whole 
courſe of this painful inveſtigation, which hs 
ariſen from the wealth and reſources of this 
country having been found infinitely ſuperior v 
the expectations even of the moſt ſanguine. 
There 1s hardly a period, ſince the revolution, 
in which as great apprehenſions were not enter 
tained of the ftability of the funds, and as lou 


complaints made of the intolerable weight d 


taxes, as at the preſent hour: and if the public 
are but convinced that our incumbrances, how 


ever enormous, are not beyond the ability of tte 


country either to bear or to redeem, and at the 
ſame time that the burden has grown to ſuc 

nger effec 
tual, but that great and ſubſtantial feces cab mul 
be taken for their redemption without delay, 
is apprehended there will be little difficulty it 
carrying ſuch plans into effect as will ſoon ret 
der Great Britain as happy, flouriſhing, ail 
powerful, as ever; and Europe (in the worlds 
of Raynal) will yet be able to ſhow the wordt 
one nation, of whom ſhe has reaſon to be prout 


a height that palliatives can be no lo 
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. 


Of the Steps hitherto taken to diminiſh the Capital, 
and to reduce the Intereſt of the National Debt, 
with ſome Account of the different Plans ſuggeſt- 
ed for that Purpoſe. | 


Any perſon, unacquainted with the hiſtory 


of England, who was told that, in leſs than a 
century, it had involved itſelf in a debt of up- 
wards of 240, ooo, oool. would naturally enquire 
whether any ſteps had ever been taken to pre- 
vent ſo immenſe an accumulation. He would 
be apt to aſk—Were there no generous patriots 


to warn the nation of its danger? Were there. 


no miniſters who had either wiſdom to apply a 
remedy, or magnanimity to check this cancerous 
humour (1), before it grew to ſuch a height; 
or were the people ſo ſelfiſh and intereſted, that 
they would not bear the ſmalleſt additional bur- 
den for the fake of their poſterity ? 

To fatisfy the curioſity of thoſe who may be 
defirous of knowing what meaſures were purſued 
for diſcharging the capital, or reducing the inte- 
reſt of our national incumbrances, is the object 
of the preſent chapter. 


From the preceding part of this work, it ap- King Wil- 
pears that, during the reign of William, our lam. 
vy funded incumbrances did not amount 


to four millions; and as the remaining burdens 
of the country at that time, either conſiſted of 
long annuities (which would be annihilated in 
the courſe of time), or of loans upon funds 
waich yielded ſo great a ſurplus, after defraying 


(1) Bolingbroke, vol. iv. p. 130. 
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their reſpective intereſts, that they were likely 
ſoon to be paid off, it was the leſs neceſſary tg 
form any plan for a more ſpeedy redemption: 
the only reduction, therefore, that took place 
during the whole period, was that of annihilat. 
ing, by act of parliament, one half of the cayi- 
tal and annual intereſt of the bankers debt, which 
Charles II. had left behind him. 

The great addition to our national incum- 
brances, which took place in the reign of Queen 
Anne, not a little alarmed the public. Pro 
{als were made for railing between two and thre: 
millions per annum, to be applied as a ſinking 
fund to pay them off (2): and one member in 
the Houſe of Commons (Archibald Hutcheſon) 
thought 1t incumbent on him to point out the 
deſtructive conſequences of our public debt, 
and to ſuggeſt the means that might be taken for 
their redemption. But the attention of mimi 
ſters was taken up with matters which they cos 
ſidered to be of much greater importance; name- 
ly, in political intrigues for preſerving their on 
power, and ſecuring a ſucceſſor to the crown, 
on the enjoyment of whoſe confidence the 
might fully depend; conſequently no ſteps were 
taken for that purpoſe. 

Soon after the acceſſion of the preſent roy! 
family, Mr. Hutcheſon preſented to George |. 
his famous plan for the payment of the public 
debts, which, as it is drawn up with great cor- 
ciſeneſs, and with much ability, is well entitle 
to inſertion in a hiſtory of our finances. 


(2) See Propoſals for a very eaſy Tax, to raiſe betweer 
two and three miliions per annum, to begin to pay the Public 
Debts, by Ephraim Parker. London, printed ann 17 3. 
was by A tax upon the linen, woollen, and ſilk manutactures. 


A Propoſi 


con- 
titled 


etweet 


Public if 
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OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Propoſal for the Payment of the Pub- 


lic Debts. 
1. That the ſums ſeverally aſſeſſed on the 


N lands of Great Britain for the land- tax of the year 


1713, be made pay able as a rent charge in tee 


for ever, out of the ſaid ſeveral reſpective lands, 
redeemable, notwithſtanding, at any time, by 
the proprietors paying twenty-two years pur- 
chaſe for the ſame. 


2. That the ſaid rents, or the money raiſc1 


by redemption or aſſignments of the ſame, be 
applied towards the diſcharge of the public 
& debts. 
= 3. That one-tenth part of all annuities for 
@ life, or other eſtate; and all other rents iſſuing 
out of the aforeſaid lands, and of all ſums of 
money ſecured by mortgage, and of all other 
# debts which affect lands, be entirely remitted 


to their reſpective proprietors. 
4. That the proprietors of ſuch lands be em- 


powered, notwithſtanding any diſability by ſet- 
$4 tlements, to ſell ſo much of the ſaid lands as 
ſhall be ſufficient to redeem the aforeſaid reſpec- 


tive rent-charges. | | 

5. That one-tenth part of all the debts ſecured 
by the public funds, be remitted. 

6. That one-tenth part of all the other nett 


$ perſonal eſtate of all the inhabitants of Great 


Britain, excluſive of the aforeſaid debts which 
affect lands and public funds, be applied to the 
payment of the public debts. 

7. That two ſhillings in the pound be made 


payable yearly out of the ſalaries and perquiſites 


of all offices and places which are now in being, 
or ſhall at any time hereafter be created, and to 
remain 
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remain during the 
and places reſpectively. 

8. That the legal intereſt be reduced to 4 pe- 
cent. per annum. BE | 

9. That, for the effectual ſecuring of the pay. 
ment of ſuch public debts, for which there 
either is at preſent no proviſion, or the proyi 
ſion made by parliament appears to be deficient, 
that all funds granted for any term of years be 
made perpetual, until the principal and intereſt of 
all the ſaid public debts be fully paid off; and tha 
the intereſt of ſuch public debts as at preſent have 
defective or no ſecurities, be paid out of the 
yearly produce of the ſaid funds, and that the 
remainder only of ſuch produce, over and abort 
the intereſt of the ſaid public debts, be applicl 
towards the ſinking of the principal money. 

10. That proviſion may be made by an ex- 
ciſe on apparel, or ſome other exciſe, ſufficient 
to produce one million per annum, in lieu of the 
land-tax, to continue till all the public debts ate 
diſcharged (3). | 

It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with 
any obſervations upon ſo excellent a propoſal 
the propriety of which muſt ſtrike every perfor 
who is in the leaſt acquainted with the ſubjed. 
It contains a ſyſtem alſo, which, with little al 
teration, might be accommodated to theſe times 
Notwithſtanding the immenſity of the preſent 
load, were it thus transferred from the public 
to the ſeveral individuals in their juſt proportr 
ons, the burden would be little felt, in comps 
riſon of what it is; and, in the ſpace of a tv 
years, the whole would be totally extinguiſhe!. 
It propoſes, it is true, an attempt of a bold and 
daring nature; but if it came recommended 0} 


the continuance vf ſuch office 


( 3 Hutcheſon's Collection of Treatiſes, p. 27. 
a popular 
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Ia popular miniſter, or a reſpectable committee 
of the houſe of commons, it might yet meet 
With a favourable reception from the public. 
Ut is a matter alſo that may be diſcuſſed with 
the utmoſt propriety, not only by thoſe who 
Are in power, and thoſe who are in parliament, 
Put by the public in general: for there is not a 
ſingle individual in the country, whatever his 
Nation may be, who is not materially affected by 
The debts with which the nation is loaded, and 
hoſe comfort and happineſs will not, in future, 
Nepend upon the ſteps that muſt ſoon be taken 

In regard to theſe incumbrances, IP 
Nor was Hutcheſon the only perſon, during 


| his reign, who ſuggeſted the neceſſity of adopt- 
Wing effectual meaſures for diminiſhing the na- 


Mional debts. | 2475 
In the year 1715, Mr. Aſgill publiſned his Mr. Ac- 
Plan, for the more ſpeedy redemption of all g's plan. 
he perpetual funds, excepting the original ſtock 
df the Bank of England (4). His idea was, that 
two millions ſhould be raiſed in ſpecie, and de- 
Poſited in a bank, to ſupport the circulation of 
twenty millions of Exchequer bills, bearing an 
Intereſt of 3 per cent. with which all the re- 
Neemable debts were to be paid off. As an an- 
ual intereſt, amounting to 1, 182, 4541. 10s. 5d. 
vas then paid for theſe redeemable debts, and 
Es the intereſt of the two millions to be bor- 
owed, at 6 per cent, and of twenty millions of 
Exchequer bills, at 3 per cent. amounted only to 
W 20,000). it is evident that the public would 


us have acquired a ſinking fund of 462,454/. 
os. sd. It is ſaid, that the Bank, notwith- 


landing the variety of difficulties it had to ſtrug- 


(4) Abſtract of the public funds, printed for J. Roberts. 
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gle with in the infancy of public credit, and of 
paper currency, and the ſituation of public af. 
fairs at the time, was able to ſupport a circy- 
lation of 1,200,000]. by means of 400,000). 
which it haJ called in from the proprietors. Mr, 
Aſgill therefore computed, that two millions 
would be ſufficient to maintain the credit of 
twenty millions of Exchequer bills. Ihe plan 
was undoubtedly too extenſive ; perhaps were 
it tried on a more limited ſcale, 1t might be at- 
tended with ſucceſs. | 

When paper circulation was firſt ſet on foot, 
it was viewed with great jealouſy and appre- 
henſion: but when the minds of men had be. 
come more reconciled to it, and the beneficial 
conſequences attending it were more clearly 
perceived, the world rapidly run into a very 
oppoſite extreme, and it began to be imagined, 
that the greateſt operations might be effected by 
means of this new power (5). Impreſſed with 
theſe ideas, Stephen Barbier preſented his ex- 
pedient to pay the public debts to George I. on 
the 6th of May, 1719. | 

The object of this propoſal was to convert 
forty millions of the national debt into notes, 
bearing 1 per cent. leſs intereſt than the ori: 
ginal fund, which was thus to be .converted: 
the converſion was only to take place at the te- 
queſt of the creditor, who might thus, at any 
time, obtain both his principal and intereſt— 
Theſe notes were to be current in all pecuniary 


(5) A very ingeniovs prepoſal, founded on theſe ideas, en- 
titled, © A method that will enable the government to pay 
f* off that part of the public debt which is redeemable by 
** parliament,” was privately printed in April 1715, and 
diftrivured among the minifters and members of parliament 
By this plan, twenty-one millions was to be paid in ſeyente® 
years, by bills of credit without intereſt, | 
| tranſ⸗ 
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tranſactions, and were to be paid in ſpecie in 
ſix months after they were preſented for pay- 
ment. Every perſon muſt perceive, that the 
only poſſible advantage which this plan afford- 
ed, was that of reducing the intereſt of 'the 
funds 1 per cent. when the creditor choſe to 
convert his ſtock into notes, which would not 
probably be done to any great extent ; and yet 
the author flattered himſelf, that he had point- 
ed out treaſures more valuable than the mines 
of Peru, and ſuggeſted the means of rendering 
this country, by a ſingle ſtroke of finance, the 
moſt powerful in the univerſe (6). 

Having thus ſeen the various plans that were 
propoſed, let us next conſider what meaſures 
were really adopted. 

The firſt ſtep that was taken for relieving the The tat- 
nation undoubtedly was, that important regula- of ic, ; 
tion, by which legal intereſt was reduced from 6 "re | 
to 5 per cent. On the 18th of June 1714, a u | 
member of the houſe, whole name is not jowered. 
known, had propoſed to reduce the intereſt of | 
the public funds; but it was dropped, no perſon 
having ſeconded the motion. On the contra- 
ry, Mr. Hutcheſon, and other members, were 
ordered to prepare and bring in a bill for reduc- 
ing the rate of intereſt, without prejudice to par- 
liamentary ſecurities (7). We are much in the 
dark, as to the grounds on which it proceeded. 
It appears, however, -that ſo large a ſum as 
20, ooo. had been lent at only 4 per cent, on | 


ba ce di x, 
_ 


2 — 
— — — —— — — — 
ö — nope — —— —a—ͤ— — 


(6) See an expedient to pay che public debts by Stephen 
arbier, gentleman, printed d 1719. As George 1. was 
dot very converſant in the Engliſh language, it was printed 
both in French and Engliſh. | 
(7) Comm. Icurn. vol. xvii. p. 689. 
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private ſecurity (8); and conſequently, there 

could hardly be any well founded objection on 

the part of the monied intereſt, to the law being 
enacted. | 

The reduction of the intereſt of the e 

e ne- 

ceſſary conſequence of the legal rate on private 

{ſecurities being thus diminiſhed. Government 

began immediately to borrow money upon 


lower terms. Of this, a ſingular inſtance occurs 


anno 1715. By an act that paſſed that year, 
54,6001. per annum, was ſet apart, as the in- 
tereſt that muſt be provided for in conſequence 
of a loan of 910,000). propoſed to be raiſed at 
that time. But as it was afterwards found, that 
money could be procured at 5 per cent. another 
act was paſſed that very ſeſſion, by which the 
annuity was reduced to 45,500/. per annum (o). 
When new loans were thus raiſed at 5 per cent. 
no good reaſon could be aſſigned why the old 
debts, redeemable by parliament, ſhould remain 
at ſix. 

The merit of eſtabliſhing a Sinking Fund in 
this country has, in general, been aſcribed to 
Sir Robert Walpole, but erroneouſly ; for other 
funds of the ſame nature had previouſly exiſted, 
and in particular, the ſurplus of the aggregate 
fund had been dedicated to purpoſes exactly 
ſimilar (10). But he, as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, had the charge of the firſt important 
oprration of that nature, and undoubtedly, ma- 
naged it with great dexterity and judgment. For 
he not only prevailed upon the Bank, and the 


(8) Sce Chandler's Debates of the Commons, vol. vi. p. 
131. 
(9) 1 Georgel. ſeſſ. 2, cap. 19. 
(10) Ibid. cap. 12, | 
South 
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ere south Sea Company, to make a conſiderable 
on reduction in the intereſt they received from the 
ing public, but alſo voluntarily to offer 5,500,000). 
o government, if it ſhould be neceſſary to be 
lic applied for paying off the redeemable debts of 
ne- WE ſuch creditors as were unwilling to accept of 
arc s fer cent. for their principal (11). Such an 
en advance however was not neceſſary; and the 
pon advantage which the public received from this 
urs reduction, will appear from the following ſtate- 
ear, ment: 

in- 
ce i) A reduction of intereſt was, at that time, not unpo- 
d at pular even among the creditors z at leaſt, it is ſaid, that old 
that Fateman (a great ſtockholder) told Lord Stanhope, that he 
* vas glad the reſolutions had been taken; becauſe, though his 


intereſt was diminiſhed, he ſhould think his principal more 
the ſecure than ever. Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iv. p. 150. 
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A conſiderable ſurplus being thus procured, Clauſe ap- 
the next queſtion was, how it ſhould be dif- eie 
poſed of? The Commons, on the 23d March — 
1716, had reſolved (13), that all ſavings that of the 
ſhould ariſe from the reduction of the intereſt, funds. 
ſhould be applied towards diſcharging and di mi- 
niſhing the national debt. But on the roth of 
April, Sir Robert Walpole reſigned his ſituation 
in the treaſury ; and as the plan of one miniſter 
is ſeldom reliſhed by another, this important 
regulation was actually left out of the bill that 
was brought in. The omiſſion, however, was 
ſupplied, by an inſtruction to the committee, | 
by which they were directed to provide, that 
the ſurpluſes of the ſeveral funds ſhould be 
ſtrictly appropriated to the diſcharge of the, 
national debts (14); and the act itſelf contained 
the following memorable clauſe (15): © And 
« be it further enacted, that all the monies to 
ariſe, from time to time, as well of the exceſs, 
* or ſurplus of an act made this ſeſſion, for | 
<* redeeming the funds of the Bank of England, 
and of the exceſs or ſurplus, by virtue of 
* one other act, made likewiſe this ſeſſion, for 
** redeeming the funds of the South Sea Com- 
© pany, as alſo of the exceſs or ſurplus of the 
** duties and revenues by this act appropriated | 
Has aforeſaid, and the overplus monies of the | | 
* ſaid general yearly fund by this act eſtabliſh- 
*« ed, ſhall be appropriated to the diſcharging 
the principal and intereſt of ſuch national 
** debts as were incurred before the 25th of | 
December 1716, and are declared to be nati- 

* onal debts, and are provided for by parlia- 
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Poſtlethwayt, p. 282. 
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ment, in ſuch manner as ſhall be directed by 


(13) Comm. Journ, vol. xviii. p. 3 13. 
(14) Ibid. p. 611. | ns 
(15) 3 Geo. I, cap. 7. 
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any future act, or acts of parliament to he 
* diſcharged therewith, or out of the fame 
and ic or for none other uſe, intent, or purpuſ, 
« whatſoever.” | 
Theſe ſurpluſes have ever ſince been knoyn 
under the name of The Sinking Fund; and if 
in addition to them, new taxes to the amount 
of half a million per annum had been impoſe 
at the ſame time, and if the whole had been 
invariably appropriated to the purpoſes abo 
mentioned, the progreſs that would have been 
made in diſcharging our public incumbrancg 
would have been rapid indeed. 
The debts of the nation, at the acceſſion of 


the South the preſent royal family, conſiſted either of 7. 


Sea 
ſcheme. 


years purchaſe into the South Sea ſock, and 


deemable annuities, which could at any time be 
paid off by parliament, whenever money coul 
be procured for that purpoſe, or of certain an- 
nuities for life, or far terms of years, which 
might be called irredeemable, as they could not 
be diſcharged without the conſent of the pro 
prietors. It has been already ſeen, that the 
former had undergone a very conſiderable re 
duction in point of annual intereſt ; and it ws 
always in the power of the public, to take ad: 
vantage of its increaſing wealth and credit, t 
reduce them ſtill lower. But the irredeemabl: 
debts were a burden, which it was difficult t 
form any plan effectually to remove. 

The South Sea Company was, at that time, 
by far the greateſt public creditor ; and it hat 
procured an act anno 1717, by which the pro 
prietors of certain ſhort annuities (amounting tl 


134,998“. 125.) ho had yet to run above twel- 


ty-three years of their term, from Chriſtma 
1718, were permitted to ſubſcribe the reſidu 
of the term, at the rate of eleven and one: hal 


welt 
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were to receive 5 per cent. for the principal (16). 
In conſequence of this circumſtance, and of an 
additional advance of about 544,142/. os. 10d. 
the capital of the South Sea Company, was in- 
creaſed to 11,746,844). 8s. 10zd. 

The ſucceſs with which this operation was 
attended, induced the company, about the mid- 
dle of November 1719, to preſent to Earl 
Stanhope, then firſt Lord of the Treaſury, a 


ſcheme for advancing the public credit, and 


« for a certain reduction of the intereſt of the 
« whole debt uf the nation to 4 per cent. per 
© annum, at the end of ſeven years, from Mid- 
« ſummer 1720; alſo, for rendering it practi- 
cable to alter, change or even ſink the moſt 
«© burdenſome funds; and to reduce the ſeveral 
« branches of the cuſtoms and exciſe, into one 
e entire duty.” The plan underwent conſider- 
able alterations, in conſequence of the obſer- 
vations made by that noble lord, and Mr. Aiſla- 
bie, then chancellor of the exchequer; and 
it was particularly inſiſted upon, that the com- 
pany ſhould advance to the public no leſs a 
{um than. 2,500,000). for the liberty of enlarg- 
ing their ſtock, in the manner that had been 
propoſed. This propoſal was unfortunately ac- 
ceded to. I ſay unfortunately ; for the higher 
the public raiſed its demands, the leſs — 20 
there was of the plan proving ſucceſsful. 

When the South Sea ſcheme, thus altered, 
was preſented to parliament, the national debt 
ſtood nearly as follows: 


(16) 5 Geo. I. cap. 17. 


1. Due 
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1. Due to the Bank, being their original fund £ 1,600,995 
2. Redeemable annuities due ditto 3,775, 000 
| Wu 1 le & 
a : $» 375,000 
3. Eaſt India Company's capital — - 35200, 000 
| IM 8,575,000 
4+ The South Sea capital - - 11,746,844 
N — 
| | . 20,321,044 

$. To all the other public debts and annuities | 

propofed to be taken in by the South 

Sea Company, and computed at - 30, 98% 


: p 51,303,556 

6. To be paid by the South Sea Company, 
for reducing the national debt — 3,5 00, ooo 
L 47,803,555 


In addition to this reduction of the principal, 
the plan, in proceſs of time, would have pro- 
duced a ſinking fund, which, when added to 
the former ſurpluſes, would have been produc- 
tive of the greateſt advantages to the public. 


STATE of the ANNUAL SAVINGS. 


1. By converting the long annuities into redeem- 
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able ſtock — - - — 1 133,54! 
2. The intereſt of the { 4,500,000 advanced by 
the South Sea Company at 5 per cent. 175,000 
{| —— © 
Melly 2. To the reduction of intereſt from 5 to 4 per 
bk cent, upon the Company's original capital, 
94% and the redeemable annuities, to be incor- 
8M porated in their ſtock, which reduction 
"ER was to take place at Midſummer 1727 235,426 
17 17 — 
141 Total annual ſaving 543000 
vi l 4. The Sinking Fund, then produced per annum 630,090 
he f | | — 
1 Total Sinking Fund L 1,179.90 
l „ a 


Thus, 
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S Thus, anno 1727, a ſinking fund of near 
1, 200, ooo/. was provided, by which the whole 
debt of the nation would have been ſoon ex- 
S tinguiſhed, had it been invariably appropriated. 
S lt is neceſſary to attend to a very important 
T diſtinction between the South Sea plan, as it 
vas originally formed, and as it was afterwards 
@ perverted. The original plan was, merely to 
T induce the irredeemable creditors to. part with 
their annuities, conſiſting of 667, 705. 8s. 1d. 
per annum in long annuities, which did not ter- 
Wminate till the year 1708, and of 121,000). 8s. 
Win ſhort annuities ; _w value of both of which 
was perpetually riſing, and proportionably in- 
. 1 25 ho — 5 oo funds 
vas reduced. No effectual meaſures could be 
taken for leſſening the public debts, whilſt theſe 
annuities remained irredeemable. It was an 
object, therefore, of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the public. But unfortunately, other advantages 
ere expected, which, it was imagined, a com- 
petition between the Bank and the South Sea 
ompany, would not a little promote. 
It is ſaid, that, at firſt, the Bank diſcouraged 
All ideas of that nature. But afterwards being 
Fhagrined, that an upſtart company ſhould thus 
Propoſe a plan ſo likely to prove beneficial, 
ey were induced to give in propoſals, by which 
hey offered no leſs a ſum than 5,500,000. for 
he ſame privilege which the South Sea Com- 
any were to have acquired; and it was repre- 
ented on their behalf, that if any advantage 
Jas to be obtained by a bargain with the public, 
Fonſidering the many great and eminent 5 — 
hich their corporation had done to government, 
W the moſt difficult times, they flattered them- 
bes that they ought to be preferred. The 
Pouth Sea Company were ſo much irritated 2 
| this 


— ,,, A 


15 
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this oppoſition, that at a general court, they 
inſtructed their directors, not to loſe the ſcheme 
coſt what it would; and — they offered 

propoſals, ſecuring a profit of 4,667,000). ty 

the public; and by which, if all the irredeem- 
able annuities were ſubſcribed, the enormous 

ſum of 7,567, 500. would be gained (17).— 

Terms ſo advantageous were immediately ac- 

cepted of; and a bill was accordingly brought 

in, which, after ſome oppoſition, at laſt receiy- 

ed the full ſanction of the legiſlature (18), 

But the competition between thc two companies, 

and the great offers which they had reſpeQtively 

propoſed, made the public imagine, that there 
muſt be ſomerhing more profitable in the ſcheme 
than was at firſt ſuppoſed, or could be fathomel 
by thoſe who were not in the ſecret ; and hence, 

«« The imaginations of mankind became eaſily 

% heated, and their paſſions ſo animated with 

ideas of inconceivable advantages, that the) 
threw away all reaſon, and gave themſelvs 
„up wholly to humour (19).” 

The profits of the South-Sea Company, were 
to ariſe, 1. From the intereſt they were to re 
ceive from the public on their capital, which 
was to continue at 5 per cent. for — years: 
2. From the advantages of their trade to the 
South-Sea: 3. From a monopoly of the tract 
to Africa, and the property of Nova Scotia, an i 
of that part of the iſNand of St. Kitt's which ha Wl 
belonged to the French. But in the fervour d 
their competition with the Bank, they had be! 


cc 


(17) See the propoſal, Comm. Journ. vol. xix. p. 246 
The propoſals given in by the Bank, may be ſeen in the 
Hiftorical Regiſter for the year 1720, p. 31 and 38, 

(18) 6 Geo. I. cap. 4. 3 
(19) See a true ſtate of the South-Sea ſcheme in folly 
p. 30. 
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prevailed upon to give up theſe latter advanta- 
ges for the preſent, truſting to the promiſe of 
the miniſter, that they ſhould afterwards be pro- 


the company was reduced from theſe' circum- 
ſtances, that nothing but taking advantage of 
the blindneſs and infatuation of the people, and 
Jof that phrenzy of avaricious enterpriſe in pe- 
cuniary ſpeculations, which prevailed at that 
time, could give them any proſpect of fulfilling 
W their engagements with the public. Accord- 
W ingly, a variety of infamous artifices were put 
in practice, to enhance the value of their ſtock; 
T imaginary advantages were held forth; a thou- 


regard to acquiſitions in the South-Seas, Sc. &c. 
and dividends were voted, which the directors 
very well knew could never be paid, and for 
S which there was no ſolid foundation. 
= The ſteps that were taken for the relief of 
T thoſe individuals who ſuffered by theſe tranſac- 
tions, and for the puniſhment of the directors, 
and their aſſociates in guilt, is not within the 
object of this work to relate. It is proper, 
however, to ſtate the advantages which the 
ation reaped. At firſt, an act was paſſed, by 
hich (in tull for the claims which the public had 
pon the company) two millions of its capital 
ere ſunk. Theſe two millions, however, were 
afterwards revived, together with the annuity 
attending the ſame (20). But the public, in 
he firſt place, received this advantage, that 
35,3621. 15s. 74d. of long annuitics, and 
7.335]. 55. of ſhort annuities, were converted 
nto redeemable ſtock (which at this time bears 
Put 3 per cent. intereſt ;) and by the bargain 


(20) 6 George I, cap. 6. 
f 2 with 


cured. And ſuch was the dilemma to which 


ſand groundleſs reports were circulated with 
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with the company, their capital was reduced x 
Midſummer 1727, from 5 to 4 per cent. by which 


the following profit was gained : 


STATE of the ANNUAL PROFIT gained 
by the Public, in conſequence of itz 


bargain with the South-Sea Company, 


1. By One per cent. on 13,061,878). of South- 
Sea capital, reduced by the bargain at 
Midſummer 1727, from 5 to 4 per cent, C. 1 30, 618 15 
2. By One per cent. on the South- Sea annuity, 
the principal being 16, 90 1, 2410. 175. 
3. By One per cent. on 4, ooo, oool. purchaſed 
of the South-Sea Company by the 
Bank of England 


169,012 $ ; 


40,000 o 0 


—K___ 


L. 339,631 31 


Total — 


This annual ſaving, calculated at 25 year 
purchaſe, yielded a profit to the public af 
8,490,780/.: a ſmall ſum, compared to the 
advantages of which this meaſure might have 
been productive, but much greater than what 


is generally ſuppoſed (21). 


Progreſs 
of the ſink- 
ing fund 
during this 


reign. 


The great object which miniſters ſeem to 
have had in view, ſince the commencement of 
our public debts, was not to diſcharge the prit- 
cipal, but to diminiſh the intereſt, ſo as to ret- 
der their adminiſtration as little burthenſome to 
the people, and conſequently, as popular ® 
poſſible. Notwithſtanding principles of a nature 
ſo very unfavourable, to the exiſtence of a fink 


(21) Advantages which have ' accrued to the public, . 
the execution of the South-Sea ſcheme, printed ann 1726, 
p. 8. It may be ſaid, that by 11 Geo. I. cap. 9. 3,7757070 
175, lod. was reduced at the fame time to 4 per cent. Ul 
that was probably owing to the example given by the Sour 
Sea Company of ſuch a reduction. 


in 


SL 
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ing fund ; yet during the whole reign of Georg 
I. it was invariably appropriated to the purpoſes 
for which it had been formed ; and, rather than 
encroach upon it, money was borrowed upon 
new taxes, when the ſupplies in general might 
have been raiſed, by dedicating the ſurpluſſes 
of the old taxes to the current ſervices of the 
year (2 2). Little progreſs, however, was made 
i diſcharging the public debts ; for at the ſame 
E inſtant that old incumbrances were thus paid off, 
new debts were contracted. Ihe ſinking fund 
& alſo, until the five per cents. were reduced to 
four, in the year 1727, hardly amounted to 
600,000). per annum; and in the infancy of ſuch 
Ja fund, its operations are very limited and con- 
fined. It appears, however, from a vote of the 
W Houſe of Commons, on the 12th of March 1727, 
that from Chriſtmas 1716 to Lady-day 1728, 
there was, or would be, iſſued, for diminiſh- 
ing the national debts, no leſs a ſum than 
0,048,762). 5s. 1d. (23). 


vas a queſtion which became not a little con- 
troverted, whether the public creditors had a 
right to inſiſt, that the ſinking fund ſhould be 
ſolely applied to diſcharge the principal of their 
debts. On the one hand, it has been poſitively 
aſſerted, that no condition of that nature was 


ferences that were held between the miniſter and 
the public creditors, when that fund was origi- 
nally eſtabliſhed (24). On the other, nothing 

can 


(22) Price's Appeal on the National Debt, edit, 1762. p. 
29, note B, 45 
(23) Comm. Journ. vol. xxi. p. 81. 
(24) Conſiderations concerning the Public Funds, c. 
2d edit, printed anno 1735, p. 13. Nor is it ſo much as hinted 
| i at 


either expreſſed or underſtood, in all the con- 
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can be ſtronger in ſupport of ſuch a claim, than 
the words of the act of parliament, particularly 
when joined to the ſpeeches from the throne, 
and the addreſſes of both houſes of parliz 
ment (25) It is well known alſo, than in the 
year 1726, a very able and intelligent member, 
connected with the miniſter at the time, publiſh 
ed an elaborate performance, to prove the uti. 
lity of ſuch a fund, and to refute all appre- 
henſions in regard to its being perverted (20 
The fact ſeems to have been, that at firſt it wi; 
ſuppoſed equally for the advantage of the cre- 
ditor and the public, that it ſhould be thus in- 
variably applied. But when it was no longer 
inſiſted upon by the creditor, and when the 
competition came to be, not who ſhould be frf, 
but who ſhould be Jaft paid, it was <aſy to for- 
ſee, that the ſinking fund would ſoon be alienat- 
ed, unleſs protected from the rapacity of mini- 
ſters, by much ſtricter regulations than had a; 
et been enacted. 

Perverſion The firſt encroachment may be traced to the 


of the ſink- 8 
— year 1728-9 (27). It was neceſſary to raik 


at in the propoſals given in by the Bank, or South-Sea Con- 
pany. Hiſt, Regiſt. an. 1717. p. 208. | 
(25) See the extracts of the ſpeeches and addreſſes, in 
Price's Appeal, p. 26. Note A. | | 
(26) Efſay on the Public Debts of the Kingdom; ſuppoſel 
to be written by Sir Nathaniel Gould, 2d edit. printed am 
1726, reprinted for B. White, Fleet-ftreet, anno 1782. Thi 
tract was twice anſwered, firſt by a pamphlet, intitled, Remarks 
on the Eſſay, Sc. Printed by A. Moore, anne 1727 3 and ſe- 
condly, by Mr. Palteney's well-known State of the National 
Debt, printed for R. Franklin, in the ſame year. Sir Natha- 
niel ſupported his former opinions in a paper, intitled, 4 
Defence of the Eſſay, Sc. Printed for J. Peele, anno 1727. 
(27) By 2 Geo. II. cap, 3. Mr. Pulteney ſays, that the 
firſt encroachment made upon this fund, was by an encreak 
of the civil liſt; and the ſecond, by taking off the ſalt du. 
See Chandler's Debates, vol. vii. p. 228. But theſe wer 
rather circuitous than direct encrogchments., 
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1,250,000). for the current ſervice of the year; 
and the miniſters boaſted, that ſuch was the 
flouriſhing condition of the ſinking fund, that 
it was very well able to pay the intereſt of that 
ſum, and that there was no occaſion to impoſe 
any new taxes upon the people. In vain did 
a member of the houſe move, that the ſup- 
plies ſhould be raiſed, without creating a new 
debt upon any exiſting fund (28). The mo- 
tion paſſed in the negative without a diviſion, 
and 1s ſtigmatiſed as having been made, merely 
& with a view of diſtreſſing government. So little 
vas the public at large ſuppoſed to be intereſted 
in this important tranſaction. 

Ihe ſecond encroachment took place anno 


1730-1 (29), when certain duties impoſed in 


the reign of king William, for paying the in- 
T tereſt due to the Eaſt-India company (which be- 
came no longer neceſſary for that purpoſe, in 
W conſequence of their intereſt being reduced), 
vas made uſe of as a fund for raiſing 1,200,000). 
W inſtead of being thrown into the ſinking fund, 
Jas it ought properly to have been; but the final 
$ perverſion of this fund took place, anno 1732-3. 
The land-tax in the former year, had been re- 
By duced to one ſhilling in the pound; and the 
miniſter (Sir Robert Walpole) had by this means 
rendered himſelf ſo popular with the landed in- 


J tereſt, that he was determined to perſevere in 


the ſame unfortunate ſyſtem of ſecuring his 
gown power at the expence of the revenue. 
Accordingly he moved, that the land-tax ſhould 
Jbe continued at one ſhilling in the pound, and 
chat 500,000). ſhould be taken out of the ſinking 


(28) Comm. Journ. vol. xxi. p. 206. 
(29) 4 Geo. II. cap. . 
fund, 
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fund, and applied to the current ſervices of 


the year (30). 


It is to the credit of yr cn that the mea. 
ſure propoſed met with a violent oppoſition in 
both houſcs: but it is unneceſſary to enter into 
the particulars of debates, which every perſon 
may eaſily obtain, and peruſe (31). The par- 
liament, however (as Doctor Price obſerves, 
not accuſtomed to refuſe the miniſter any thing, 


- agreed to the propoſal; ** and thus expired, 


after an exiſtence of about eleven years, the 
* ſinking fund, that ſacred bleſfſing—once the 
<© nation's only hope—prematurely and cruelly 

deſtroyed by its own parent. Could it have 
eſcaped the hands of violence, it would have 
made us the envy and the terror of the world, 
by leaving us at this time, not only tax-free, 
but in poſſeſſion of a treaſure, greater per. 
* haps than ever was enjoyed by any king- 
” This learned and reſpectable 
author, has perhaps carried his enthuſiaſm too 
far, with regard to the advantages reſulting from 
an invariable appropriation of this fund ; but 
he ſpeaks with that honeſt warmth which every 
real patriot feels, in a matter ſo intereſting to 
the public. 5 

It is unneceſſary to enquire very minutely into 
the application of the ſinking fund, after it was 
thus fatally perverted ; for though it has been oc- 
caſionally applied tor diſcharging ſome part of ou 


incumbrances, yet it has been much oftener ex- 


pended in the current ſervices of the year, and con- 
tequently has not been productive of any material 


(30) Come. Journ. vol. xxii. p. 16. 
(31) See Hiſtorical Regiſter, p. 218. Comm. Debates, 
publiſhed by Chandler, vol. vii. p. 285; and Lords Debates, 
publiſhed by ditto, p. 489. CE 6: 
132) Appeal on the National Debt, p. 38. 
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advantage; on the contrary, has loaded the 
public with a heavy burden, to encourage the 
profuſion of miniſters, and to diſcourage, 1o far 
as a weight of taxes is able to do it, the general 
induſtry of the people. 8 | 

Sir Robert Wal pole was not only the perſon Rejection 
by whoſe means the ſinking fund was perverted, ofthe plan 
but he alſo exerted his abilities and influence in for reduc- 
parliament, to prevent the reduction of a con- on 
ſiderable part of the public debt from 4. to 3 the public 
per cent. which might have been ealily effected funds, An. 
in the year 1737. The 2 per cents. at that time, 1737- 
bore a premium at the market ; conſequently 
there could have been no difficulty in procuring 
money at that rate, to pay off ſuch of the cre- 
ditors as were unwilling to agree to the reduc- 
tion. But the meaſure being ſuggeſted by that 
inflexible patriot Sir John Barnard, who was 
generally in oppoſition to the miniſter, the 
whole power of government was exerted to 
deprive him of the juſt applauſe he would have 
acquired by bringing ſuch a meaſure to bear. 
The motions, however, which were made, 
that all the public funds, redeemable by law, 
“carrying intereſt at four, ſhould, with the 
conſent of the proprietors, be reduced to 
three per cent.” and, that his majeſty 
ſhould be enabled to borrow any ſum of 
money that might be neceſſary for redeem- 
ing the debts of thoſe who refuſed to conſent 
to the reduction,“ were voted, after ſome oppo- 
lition, But the bill that was brought in, in con- 
ſequence of theſe reſolutions, was not even ſent 
toa committee (43). It is aſtoniſhing _ 

ur 


6 
cc 
cc 
cc 


c 


(33) Comm, Journ, vol. xxii. p. 834. The diviſion was 
222 in favour of the firſt motion, and 157 againſt it. But the 
d | ſecond 
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ſurd arguments were made uſe of to prevent this 

ropoſal paſſing into a law. It was urged, that 
uch a reduction, inſtead of tending to increaſe 
our trade, and to improve the landed property 
of the nation, would probably contribute to 


the ruin of both. The pitiable caſe of widows 


and orphans, whoſe income would be thus di- 
miniſhed, was loudly deplored ; and in parti- 
cular, it was aſſerted, that it would prove de- 
ſtructive and ruinous to the capital, in whoſe 


neighbourhood the greater part of the ſtock- 


holders and annuitants could no longer afford, 


to live, but would be obliged to retire to re- 
mote and cheap diſtricts in the country. It was 
alſo contended, that the ſcheme was impracti- 


cable, though a ſimilar one had been carried 


into effect, anno 1716, and was again put in 
practice under Mr. Pelham's adminiſtration. It 
is difficult to eſtimate the loſs which the public 
ſuſtained in conſequence of this 2 having 
being rejected. The capital of the South Sea 
company at Chriſtmas 1738, when the reduc- 
tion would have taken place, amounted to 
27,300,000). one per cent. on which was 273, oool. 
per annum. It continued at four per cent. till 
December 1750, and at three one-half per cent. 
until December 1757. The difference of in- 


tereſt which the public paid in the interval, 


amounted to four millions and a half; and when 
it is conſidered, that the other four per cents. 


might alſo have been reduced about the ſame 


time, we may in ſome degree calculate what 
the miniſter ſacrificed from a ſpirit of oppo- 
ſttion. 8 | 


ſ-cond diviſion was very oppoſite to the firſt ; 249 being again 
the bill, and 134 only for it. This proves how efficaciouſly 
the miniſter had made uſe of his influence to overturn the plan. 


Ditto, p. 368. | 
, But 
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But the ſame meaſure, which, when it was Reduction 
propoſed by a private individual, was account- 1 
ed viſionary and impracticable, was no ſooner © 749. 

ut into the hands of a miniſter, than it inſtant- _ 
y became the beſt and wiſeſt plan that could =: 
be deviſed; and was actually carried into exe- * | | 
cution, though in the courſe of the Spaniſh war, 
which began anno 1739, an addition of above 
thirty millions had been made to the national 
debt. The hiſtory of this important financial 
operation it is proper briefly to explain. | 

In the ſeſſion of parliament, which began in 
November 1748, Mr. Pelham, as chancellor of 
the exchequer, publicly intimated his intention 
of embracing the firſt favourable opportunity 
that ſhould offer, to reducethe intereſt then pay- 
able on the greateſt part of the national debt ; and 
as ſuch a meaſure was afterwards recommend- 
ed tothe conſideration of parliament, ina ſpeech 
from the throne on the 16th November 1749, 
thoſe who were intereſted in the public funds, 
had due notice of the intentions of the miniſtry. 
Every ſtockholder was put on the. ſame level ; 
conſequently no unfair advantage could be well 
taken of any individual. 
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The four per cent. annuities, at that time, were 
as follows : 


1. Due to the Bank of England += FL. $,486,800 @ o 
2. Due to the South-Sea Company += 27,302,203 5 6 
3. Due to the Eaſt-India Company - 3,200,000 © © 
4- Annuities transferable at the Bank of 

England - - 18,402,472 O 10 
5+ Annuities on the plate act, transfera- 

ble at the Exchequer - - 312,000 o o 


7. 5747034475 6 4 
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The firſt reſolution of the houſe of commons, 
in regard to this reduction, paſſed on the 29th 
of November 1749. The purport of it was, 
that ſuch public creditors as received an intereſt 
of 4 per cent. upon their capital, redeemable by 
parliament, who would ſignify, on or þefore the 
28th of February 1749-50, their acceptance of 
5 per cent. intereſt from December 1757, ſhould 

ave their debts made irredeemable until that 
period, and ſhould receive in the interval, 4 per 
cent. till December 1750, and three one-half per 
cent. from that time until the whole reduction 
took place. It met with no. oppoſition ; and 
the commiſſioners and officers of the Treaſury, 
and Sir John Barnard, the original propoſer, were 
ordered to bring in the bill. | 
Every perſon muſt perceive, that todiſcharge 
ſo immenſe a capital at once, was totally im- 
practicable. Yet ſuch was the influx of money 
into this country, and the high credit which it - 
then enjoyed, that new loans could have been 
obtained at 3 per cent. to pay off ſome part of 
the creditors; and as money would naturally 
grow cheaper, and more plentiful every year, 
during the continuance of peace, larger ſums 
might have been borrowed at the ſame rate eve- 
ry ſucceeding year, and the reduction to 3 pe- 
cent. would probably have taken place ſooner 
than it actually did. The 3 per cent. annuities 
chen ſold at 101; and as ſuch 4 per cent. credi- 
tors as were paid off (if they replaced their mo- 
ney, in the funds), could not receive even 3 
per cent. for their money, the offer was evidently 
in their favour. But an idea being prevalent, 
at the time, that the peace would be of ſhort 
continuance, and a variety of objections having 
been made on the part of the creditors, ſome 
propoſing one plan, and others recommencleg 
| anotne 
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another totally different, the ſcheme was likely 
to have failed, very few of the ſtockholders hav- 
ing ſignified their approbation of the terms pro- 
poſed, when the period approached. 

It was at this criſis (Hth February 1758), that 
Sir John Barnard, wrote his famous Conlide- 
« derations on the Propoſal for reducing the In- 
« tereſt of the National Debt (34), in which, 
he proved ſo clearly, the general utility of the 
meaſure, and the advantages which it would 
yield to the ſubſcribers themſelves, that, before 
the 28th of February, about forty millions were 
ſubſcribed. | 

Little difficulty would have been found to pro- 
cure money for paying off, in the ſpace of a 
few years, thoſe annuities which remained un- 
ſubſcribed. It was therefore reſolved, to puniſh 
ſuch as ſhowed a diſpoſition, by their tardy ac- 
ceptance, to defeat ſo beneficial a propoſal to 
themſelves and the public. Accordingly, a bill 
was brought in, by which the ſecond ſubſcribers 
were reduced from 434+ to 3 per cent. at December 
1775 ; two years ſooner than thoſe proprietors 
who had ſignified their aſſent to the original pro- 
poſal. Above eight millions, excluſive ws the 
India and South Sea ſtock (35), were ſubſcribed 
on theſe reduced terms; and the remainder, 


(34) Printed by J. Oſborn, anno 1750. In this tract, the 
dictinction between a public and private creditor, is taken no- 
tice of. The latter (he ſays) has a right to demand his mo- 
** ney when he wants it, which the creditor of the public can- 
* not do.“ P. 7. He was alſo the author of another excellent 
track, publiſhed on the fame ſubject, ae 1737, entitled, 
_ Reaſons for the more ſpeedy leſſening the National Debt, 

and taking off the moſt burthenſome of the Taxes.” 
(35) The South Sea Company, however received (in con- 
ſequence of 24 Geo, II. cap. 11,) intereſt upon their capita! 


of 3,663,784“. 85. 624. at the rate of er cent, until the 
25th December N * 


amounting 
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amounting to three millions and a half, was paid 
off by new loans at 3 per cent. and by the pro- 
duce of the ſinking fund, Thus (ſays an in- 
„ telligent writer), theſe acts were paſſed, which 
* received their currency from the fair charac- 
* ter, both for knowledge and integrity, of that 
* diſtinguiſhed patriot Sir John Barnard, whoſe 
© concurrence with the miniſtry, procured ſuch 
a a quick paſſage _— the Houſe to the laws 
* themſelves, and whoſe judgment, in matters 
of that nature, has for many years had ſuch 
« weight with the public, that the ſucceſs of 
* the meaſure much depended upon his aſſit- 
* ance (36).” | 

The nature of this great operation, will ap- 
pear in one view from the following ſtate : 


(36) See a diſpaſſionate remonſtrance on the nature and ten- 
dency of the laws now in force, for the reduction of intereſt, 
Printed ann 1751, p. 11. and 16. 
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GENERAL VIEW of the Principal Re- e 
ductions which have taken place in the . 
Intereſt of the Public Funds. « 


I: REDUCTION. 


To the reduced intereſt of various funds, 
from 6 to 5 per cent. anno 1717 = 1.324, 45 10 103 


2. REDUCTION. ec 
1. To the reduction, by the bargain with 5 
the South Sea Company, from 5 to 4 60 
per cent. commencing Midſummer 40 
172! ng For =; 339,631 3 io cc 

2. To the reduction on part of the debt 
due to the Bank at ditto, in conſe- 1 
quence of a ſeparate agreement, ex- 0 
cluſive of the four millions purchaſ- . 40 


ed from the South Sea Company = 37,750 5 & 


3. ReDucTION. 


1. To various annuities, reduced from 4 
to 3 per cent. at different periods, 
from Dec. 17 5; to ditto 1957, includ- 
ing only the annuities ſubſcribed, or | ec 
afterwards admitted - 544,134 6 81 (0 

2. To 2, 1oo, oool. borrowed at 3 per cent. 
to pay certain unſubſeribed 4 per cent. 

South Sea annuities 3,65 21,000 © o 


£-1,266,971 6 118 


| al 

For the propriety of ſuch reductions, Sir re 
John Barnard has ably contended ; nor is it poſ- m 
{ible to ſtate the arguments in their behalf in a Ic 
clearer light. . | de 
« When the nation (ſays he) is under a neceſ- ſj 


* ſity of raiſing money, more than can be ſup- 
* plied by taxes paid within the year, they 
% mortgage ſome 8 taxes for payment 
of the intereſt of a ſum of money borrowed ; 
*« and they are obliged to give ſuch intereſt and 

* premiums, 


i 
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te premiums, as will induce people to lend 
« their money, let the terms be never ſo ex- 
« travagant; and if the =_ was always 
« to continue to pay the higheſt intereſt ex- 
« acted at the times of lending the money, the 
e nation muſt become overloaded with debts. 
« But care is taken to make it a condition, 
« and a ſtipulation, in the very act which bor- 
« rows the money, that the parliament ſhall 
«© be at liberty to redeem the annuity attend- 
« ing the debt, by payment of the principal mo- 
e ney, in ſuch manner as the act provides. And 
the parliament is not tied down to redeem the 
« annuity by the produce of the fund only. If 
ee that was the caſe, almoſt all the debts con- 
« tracted, would be for ever irredeemable. 
But the parliament may raiſe money by what 
means they can, and apply it to the diſ- 
charge of the capital; and whenever money 
e can be borrowed, cheaper than the inter- 
* eſt paid by the public, it is incumbent. on 
the parliament (with great deference be it 
ſpoken), and what the nation have a right 
to expect from them, to make uſe of the 
opportunity, in order to give the people 
in general all the eaſe in their pow- 
*« er(38).” ; 
Notwithſtanding ſuch convincing arguments, 
and the important circumſtances in — of 
reductions, that the public, by adopting ſuch 
meaſures, is above 1, 200, oool. a year leſs 
loaded than it would otherwiſe be, yet a mo- 
dern author, whoſe opinions are deſervedly re- 
ſpected, aſſerts, that the nation is likely to 
** ſuffer by them, much more than it has gain- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
40 


cc 


(38) Confiderations, &c. p. 3. 
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« ed;” and, indeed, is for making all future 
loans irreducible (39). xo 

Jam ready to confeſs, that ſuch reductions, 
joined to the inattention of our financial miniſ- 
ters, to every thing but providing tor the pre- 
zent moment, regardleſs of the burdens of poſ- 
terity, have been the means of accumulating an 
artificial capital to a conſiderable amount; but, 
furely that circumſtance, however unfortunate, 
is amply compenſated, by an addition of 
1,200,000). per annum, to our unencumbered 
revenue. | | 
Ihe ſavings produced by ſuch reductions 
(we are told by the ſame author) being ex- 
pended on current ſervices, tempt to extra- 
vagance ; give a fallacious appearance of 
opulence, and by making our debts fit light- 
er, render us leſs anxious about redeeming 
them, and leſs aprmrehenfive of danger from 
their increaſe (40).“ All this may be very 
true, yet ſtill the gain of 1, 200, 000/. per annum, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


counterbalances theſe evils. If it tempts to ex- 


travagance, it alſo furniſhes the means of waſte, 
without additional burdens upon the people; it 
it makes our debts ſit lighter, it prevents the in- 
duſtry of the people from being overloaded 
with taxes, and enables them the better to in- 
creaſe the wealth and capital of the country; 
and with regard to the appearance of fallacious 
opulence, which it is ſaid to afford, nothing but 
real opulence could furniſh a nation with the abi- 
lity of reducing the intereſt of its incumbrances; 


(39) See Dr. Price's Tracts on Civil Liberty, p. 201 and 
203. The firſt reduction 4 1717, the Doctor thinks, was 
neceſſary in order to begin a ſinking fund. The others, he 
totally diiapptoves. f 

(40) Ibid. p. 202. Alſo the concluſion of Sir Nathaniel 
Gould's Eliay on tae Public Debts of this Kingdom. 

nor 
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nor are there any means by which its debts could 
be more ſpeedily diſcharged, than by taking 
advantage of any favourable opportunity that 
may occur of diminiſhing the intereſt, and ap- 
plying the ſaving, thus obtained, to the payment 
of the capital. 

The poſition above mentioned, ſeems to have 
been founded upon a principle contained in the 
learned author's treatiſe on reverſionary pay- 
ments; in which it is ſaid, ©* That it is of leſs 
importance what intereſt a nation is obliged 
* to give for money; for the 7 the inte- 
« reſt, the ſooner will a ſinking fund, properly 
„% applied, pay off the principal (41).“ This 
idea has been already fully conſidered, and in 
my apprehenſion, ſolidly anſwered by two wrj- 
ters who have animadverted upon it. They 
have urged, that there are certain bounds to the 
reſources of all ſtates, beyond which they can- 
not go without ruin. That if a nation owes a 
hundred and forty millions, and its reſources 
can only furniſh ſix millions towards paying the 
intereſt, and diſcharging the principal, if the 
rate of intereſt was 6 per cent. it muſt be- 
come immediately bankrupt. Whereas, if 
by any means the intereſt came to be reduc- 
ed from 6 to 3 per cent. it could not only 
diſcharge the intereſt, but could alſo, annually, 
diminiſh the capital. Hence, it appears, that 
a nation may be ſo circumſtanced, that the re- 


(41) Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments, edit. 1783, 
vol. i. p. 187. In the firſt edition of that work, anno 1771, 
inſtead of 4%, the Doctor had ſtated, that it was of /itzle im- 
portance z and in the firſt edition of the Appeal on the Sub- 
Jett of the National Debt, the intereſt paid upon loans, is re- 
preſented to be a matter of little or no conſequence. 
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duction of intereſt may be of ſuch importance, 
that its very exiſtence: may depend upon it (42). 

There is one circumſtance, however, that 
cannot well be diſputed ; namely, that too 
little attention has been paid to the reduction 
of the capital. In the whole hiſtory of our fi- 
nance, there 1s not a ſingle attempt of that na- 
ture to be met with, except the compulſatory 
diminution of the bankers debt in the reign of 
King William; and that went both to the princi- 
pal and intereſt. It is to that ſpecies of reduction, 
therefore, to which our views muſt now be ex- 
tended, as the beſt means of putting our reve- 
nue in good order, and of retrieving that credit, 
which is ſo likely to be overwhelmed by artifi- 
cial, as well as real burdens. 

When the reduction was propoſed anno 1749, 
there were two important queſtions which were 
the ſubject of much di ſcuſſion. 1. Whether the 
ſaving ſhould be unalienably applied to the diſ- 
charge of the capital? Or, 2. Whether taxes 
to that amount ſhould be taken off? 

We find, in the tract attributed to Sir John 
Barnard, that many of the creditors were will- 
ing to ſubſcribe, provided the intereſt thus re- 
duced, was tied down to the payment of the 


principal, and coutd not by any means be divert- 


ed from it; and that excellent citizen himſelf, 
declares, that the beſt uſe to be made of the 
ſinking fund, is to tie down abfolutely a good 
part of it to the payment of the debts (43). But 
he is at the ſame time of opinion, that this is 
not the only good uſe which may be made of it 
nay, he goes ſo far as to aſſert, that to what- 


(42) Remarks on Dr. Price's Obſervations on Reverſionary 
Payments, Sc. printed for J. Lowndes, anno 1782, p. 23. 
and Remarks on his Appeal, p. 37. 

(43) Conſiderations, Sc. p. 28. 


6% ever 
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« eyer uſe the ſinking fund may be applied, the 
©« nation muſt be benefited. That when part 
« of it is appropriated to the current ſervice of 
* the year, it prevents ſo much being raiſed 
« by uew taxes; and that it is beſt to be in 
<« poſſeſſion of the intended favings, before the 
© uſes be determined.” 

Unfortunately, however, when once the ſav- 
ings were ſecured, no ſteps were taken to tie 
down the inviolable appropriation of ſo conſider- 
able a ſurplus, for the extinction of our incum- 
brances. 

Nor did another plan, agitated at that time, 
meet with a better fate. 

It was urged, with conſiderable ſtrength of 
argument, that by ſuch a reduction, the income 
of the creditor was curtailed ; and yet his ex- 
pences continued the ſame ; whereas, if the 
taxes, which enhance the price of every com- 
modity were taken off, the loſs which the native 
reſident creditor ſuſtained, would be greatly di- 
miniſhed, and the nation in general would be 
relieved from many of thoſe burdenſome duties 
which check its induſtry and commerce, and by 
which, more than double the ſum that is paid 
to the exchequer, is extracted from the pockets 
of the people (44). 

Every friend to the intereſt of this country 
will regret, that one or other of theſe meaſures 
was not adopted. If an unalienable ſinking fund 
had been eſtabliſhed, it would have been fully 
aſcertained before this time, how far ſuch a plan 
is entitled to all the -praiſes which have been 
laviſhed on it; or if taxes to the amount of 
above half a million had been taken off, the ef- 


(44) See a diſpaſſionate Remonſtrance on the Nature and 
Tendency of the Laws now in force, for the Reduction of 
Intereſt, p· 23. 
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fects of diminiſhing the burdens of the people, 
would not have been at this hour problematical. 


Every difficulty with regard to the proper appli- 


cation, or the entire abolition of a ſinking fund, 
would have been removed ; and the ſteps now 
to be purſued, would have reſted, not on argu- 
ments (which are too often fallacious) but on 
experience, which cannot err. 

It would be improper to conclude this ſubjeR, 
without taking notice of a very important cir- 


cumſtance; namely, that the plan propoſed in 


1749, for reducing the intereſt of the funds, 
was as loudly exclaimed againſt, as being con- 
trary to the faith of parliament, and likely to 
deſtroy the whole credit of the nation, as any 
meaſure could well be. When the ſtockholders 
were aſſembled to take it into their conſideration, 


it was generally reprobated. The Bank refuſed 


its conſent; the Eaſt India Company were greatly 
diſſatisfied (45); and from the account already 
given, it appears, how many other difficultics 
it had to ſtruggle with. By this example, our 
miniſters ſhould be encouraged, not to be alarm- 
ed by groundleſs clamour, nor terrified from 
carrying uſeful meaſures into effect, from ideal 
apprehenſions, that public credit is of ſo ten- 
der and delicate a nature, that it cannot bear 
the ſlighteſt touch, or minuteſt alteration. It 


that had been the caſe, our credit could never 


have ſurvived the operation we have been con- 
ſidering. 

There is nothing farther, of any great impor- 
tance, connected with the preſent ſubject, dur- 
ing the reign of George II. which deſerves to 
be particularly taken notice of ; except Mr. 


(45) Diſpaſſionate Remonſtrance, p. 29. Annotations on 
Sir John Barnard's Tract, p. 1. 16, Ec. : 
Hookes 


cc 
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Hooke's admirable Eſſay on the National Capi- 
tal, and the plan that he propoſed for diſcharg- 
ing the national debt. 

The debt, which then amounted to nearly 
eighty millions, this ingenious author calculated 
was not a twelfth part of the national capital, 
nor the annual intereſt of it at 4 per cent. a thir- 
tieth part of the national income. To pay off, 
therefore, ſo ſlight an incumbrance, when com- 
pared to the national capital, he contended was 
of leſs conſequence to the community than was 
generally imagined ; and the debt, he aſſerted, 
might be increaſed. to double the ſum without 
any real danger of a national bankruptcy (46). 
But, as others might be of a different opinion, 
he added a plan well intitled to the moſt mature 
conſideration. 

Let the eighty millions debt be divided into 

« eighty equal parts of a million each, to be paid 
off ſeverally, by an equal number of ſepa- 
* rate and independent claſſes of ſubſcribers, 
* whoſe reſpective conſtituents ſhall, in conſi- 
** deration of ſuch ſubſcriptions, be jointly and 
* ſeverally intereſted in an equivalent annuity, 
to be granted to each claſs, for the term 
* aforeſaid, with benefit of ſurvivorſhip. 
« Let it be enacted, then, that the intereſt of 
one million, at three one-half per cent. be con- 
** verted into a capital annuity of 7hirty-five thou- 
** ſand pounds, and granted, for ninety-nine 
* years abſolute, to any body or claſs of ſub- 
* ſcribers, who, in conſideration thereof, will 
advance the ſum of one million towards dif- 
charging ſo much of the national debt. 


(46) See an Eſſay on the National Debt and National 
Capital, by Andrew Hooke, Eſq. Printed for W. Owen, 


46 That 
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That the one million, ſo to be ſubſcribed, be 
* divided into four thouſand parts or ſhares of tu 
Hundred and ifi pounds, and the capital annuity 
* of thiriy five thouſand pounds into four thouſand . 
leſſer annuities of eight pounds ffieen ſhillings 
“ each, anſwerable to the ſaid number of 
«*« ſhares, and veſted in the individuals of each 
* claſs, in proportion to the number of ſhares, 
* ſubſcribed by them ſeverally and reſpec- 
6 tively. | 

© That every perſon ſubſcribing two Hundred 
*« and fifty pounds, or one ſhare, be entitled to 
* one of the ſaid leſſer annuities during the life 
*« of any perſon be ſhall nominate, abject to 
the limitation in the ſaid grant, and fo in pro- 
« portion to any greater number of ſhares, 
e provided always, that the number of his 
* nominees be ever equal to the number of 
his ſhares. 

* That, in conſideration of his ſinking the 
principal money, every ſubſcriber be further 
* entitled to ſuch annual augmentation of his 
** annuity, or annuities, as ſhall, from time to 

time, accrue by caſualties of mortality among 

* the nominees of ſuch claſs; - ſo that, before 

** the expiration of the original term, the whole 

capital annuities of thirty-fve thouſand pounds 

% may veſt in ſuch ſubſcriber or ſubſcribers, or 

* his or their repreſentative, as the caſe ſhall 

happen, whoſe nominee, or nominees, ſhall 

111 be the laſt ſurvivor, or ſurvivors, of the ſaid 

in ** clats. | 

Wy * That the government creditors have the 

preference to all other ſubſcribers, for ſo 

*« much principal money as ſhall, at the time 

of ſuch ſubſcription, be actually and bona fide 

due to them from the crown; and that notwith- 

** ſtanding the claſſes, as ſuch, are, by this plan, 

1 * to 
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* to be independent of each other, yet, that 
« jndividuals may become ſubſcribers in as 
« many claſſes as they pleaſe, and their nomi- 
© nees in one claſs be nominees in every other 
« claſs, as they ſhall think fit. And laitly, 

„ That the government, on payment of the 
capital annuities of thirty five ihouſand pounds 
<* to the ſeveral claſſes, be abſolutely diſcharged 
from all future claims of individuals, touching 
« their reſpective ſhares, proportions, and in- 
« tereſts therein; and that all matters relatin 
te thereto be tranſacted among themſelves, anc 
© determined by a court of directors, to be 
* elected and appointed in ſuch manner as ſhall 
be thought fit, who, by law, ſhall be fully 
© authorized and empowered to make the reſ- 
* pective dividends, and from time to time, 
* adjuſt all claims thereto; ſubject, neverthe- 
„ leſs, to an appeal to the Lords of the Treaſu- 
* ry, who, ina ſummary way, ſhall finally hear 
* and determine the ſame (47).“ | 

It is in general to be remarked, on every plan 
that has been propoſed for paying off the whole 
of the national debt, with the voluntary con- 
ſent of the creditors, that no one ſcheme will 
ſuit the ideas of every individual of which that 
numerous body is compoſed. Each different 

ſpecies of ſtock has its reſpective friends and 
favourers. Some prefer perpetual, others tem- 
porary annuities. One ſet of men look no far- 
ther than themſelves ; whilſt another is anxious 
to ſecure ſplendor and opulence to their poſteri- 
ty. And 1n regard to Mr. Hooke's ſcheme, as 
no inconſiderable part of our public funds be- 
longs to corporations, to whom an annuity of 
99 years would in no reſpect be eligible, it is 
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robable, that nothing but compulſion would 
induce them to agree to ſuch a propoſal. 

But though it is liable to theſe objections, 
when carried to an extreme, yet, on a more 
limited ſcale, and with ſuch alterations as 
would be ſuitable to the preſent ſtate of our 
funds, the plan might be tried with perfect 
ſafety to the public. Though borrowing money 
on temporary annuities is wretched policy in 
time of war, when the ſtate is in the power 
of the money- lender; yet, in a time of peace, 
tbe lender is the ſervant of the borrower, and better 
terms may be procured. And 1t there were 
a ſet of men ſpecially appointed tor the ſole pur- 
poſe of diſcharging the incumbrances with which 
the nation is loaded, great advantage might 
be a ee by embracing favourable opportuni- 
ties of altering the nature and form of our ſecu- 
rities, in the manner the moſt advantageous to 
the public, and the beſt calculated to gratify 
the views and wiſhes of individuals. 

At the concluſion of the war, which ended 
anno 1762, the unfunded debt amounted to about 
ſixteen millions. Until that unſhapen maſs was 
brought into ſome form, no effectual ſteps could 
be taken for diminiſhing our incumbrances. But 
when that obje& was accompliſhed, no good 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why ſome effectual ſyſ- 
tem was not purſued for bringing our finances 
into good order. A more favourable opportu- 
nity never exiſted. At firſt, indeed, our funds 
(for reaſons which are ſtated by an excellent 
political author) (48) did not riſe in the fame 
proportion that they did after the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle: but wealth abounded in the coun- 
try; the value of the ſtocks was increaſing cvery 


(48) Polit. Econ, vol. ii. p. 399, 
| day 
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day ; and mortgages were obtained, for immenſe 
ſums, on private ſecurity, at 3 and a half per 
cent, Theſe proſperous times, however, were 
ſuffered to paſs away unheeded, amidſt the 
{quabbles of party. 

During the late peace, 10,739,793/. of debts, Debt paid 
funded and unfunded, were paid off (49). But off. 
that reduction did not take place from ſavings 
out of the ordinary revenues of the ſtate: for 
it is calculated, by a moſt reſpectable author, 
that above five millions of that ſmall diminu- 
tion aroſe from extraneous articles, ſuch as the 
balances in the hands of different public ac- 
countants ; the produce of the French prizes; 
compoſitions for French priſoners ; the ſum 
paid by the Bank for the renewal of its char- 
ter; and two millions received from the Eaft 
India Company, in lieu of the claim which the 
public had o the territorial acquiſitions, &c. 
&c. (50). We were beginning, however, to ſur- 
mount our financial difficulties, when the late 
unfortunate war again threw us into a gulph of 
miſery and oppreſſion, from which it will be 
difficult to emerge, unleſs every individual in 
the great veſſel of the ſtate lends his moſt ardent 
and zealous aſſiſtance. 

It is propoſed to conclude the preſent chapter 
with a general view of the funded debts that 
have been paid off ſince a ſinking fund was eſta- 
bliſhed, and with a few obſervations on the ne- 
ceſſity of making ſome alteration in that branch 
of our finances. 


(49) Dr. Price's Tracts on Civil Liberty, p. 177. 
(59) Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 555 
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State of the Funded Debt paid off ſince 


the firſt eſtabliſhment of a Sinking 
Fund (5 1). | 


Year. 
1723 ” (1, 204, 786 3 42 
1724 7 333.447 18 4 
1727 650,453 2 82 
1728 — I,000,000 o o 
1729 - I,275,027 17 10f 
1730 I,000,000 o o 
Wo - 1,000, 419 16 4 
1732 - I,000,000 O © 
1733 ” 913,115 15 35 
1734 86,884 4 84 
1736 - 1,000,000 o o 
1737 — I,000,000 o o 
1738 — I,000,000 O o 
1751 5 368.771 2 4 
1752 — 821,270 13 9 
1765 870,888 5 55 
1766 870, 888 5 55 
1767 — 2,016,776 10 11 
1768 — 1,750,000 o o 
1769 - 875,000 o o 
1770 - 1,500,000 o o 
1772 1,500,000 © o 
1774 1,000, ooo 0 o 
1775 - I,000,000 o © 


(52) £ 24,637,729 16 64 


(51) Prior to the year 1723, the ſinking fund was applied 
to cancelling exchequer bills, and other unfunded debts, _ 

(52) The ſums put down in the years 1751 and 1752, 
were to diſcharge exchequer bills iſſued to pay off certain 
annuities unſubſcribed, when the reduQion of intereſt took 
place anne 1749. 
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It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with 
an account of the unfunded debts which have 
been diſcharged, and the manner in which the 
ſinking fund has in general been expended, as 
that ſubje& alone would require a volume to 
elucidate, and may be feen in another work 
dedicated to that ſpecial purpoſe (53). We ſhall 
now, therefore, proceed to conſider that im- 
portant and intereſting queſtion—What is the 
beſt mode of applying the ſurplus revenue of a 
ſtate ? | 

There are two methods which a nation might Ty 
purſue, and by adopting either of which, the modes of 
funding ſyſtem might be carried on without employ- 
much inconvenience to the public. The firſt Y offe- 
is, employing the ſurplus of its revenues in pro- — 
moting ſuch meaſures as may augment its wealth, 
population, induſtry, and commerce: the ſe- 
cond, employing the ſame ſurplus in a perpe- 
tual diminution of its public incumbrances. By 
the firſt, public debts are rendered lighter and 
more ſupportable ; by the ſecond, their accu- 
mulation 1s prevented. | 

Whoever conſiders the financial hiſtory of this! pir 
country, muſt be aſtoniſhed at the immenſe mode. 
reſources it has poſſeſſed, and the great wealth Encou- 
which has been amaſſed in it, by the induſtry 7$"SP- 
of its inhabitants. It is, therefore, a curious mulation. 
ſubject of political ſpeculation, whether the 
ſurplus of its revenue, inſtead of being employed 
in diminiſhing its debts, would not have been 
better expended in the encouragement of induſ- 
try; in promoting the cultivation of the ſoil, 
and in extending commerce and navigation: if, 


(53) Sir Charles Whitworth's Annual Abſtract of the Sink- 
ing Fund, to the 10th of October 1963; printed 42 1764. 
This, and other uſeful compilations, publiſhed by the ſame 
' Uthor, ought to be continued at the public expence. 
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for example, twenty- four millions, which haye 
been applied to diicharge our public debts, had 
been dedicated to ſuch benchcial public pur- 
poſes, whether the nation wouid not have been, 
at the preſent moment, in a richer and more 
flouriſhing ſituation ? 

The mercantile ſyſtem, as it has been called, 
has received ſuch a blow trom the writings of 
a reſpectable modern author (54), that it is with 
conſiderable diffidence we venture to ſuggeſt the 
poſſibility of its being extended to advantage. 
But the happieſt theory, ſupported by the moſt 
plauſible arguments, may be invalidated by a 
ſingle fact. Notwithſtanding every objection 
which has been urged againſt this — 
* though its mean and malignant expedients 
«© have diminiſhed, inſtead of increaſing, the 
* whole quantity of manufacturing induſtry 
“ maintained in Great Britain; though it diſ- 
* courages the improvement of land, and hurts 
** theintereſt of every order in the ftate, to pro- 
* mote the little intereſt of one little order of 
“ men; nay, though it is unfavourable to the 
* revenue of the ſovereign (55);” yet, with all 
theſe diſadvantages, the country has flouriſhed 
under it. Its riches have multiplied without 
bounds; its revenue, in leſs than a century, 
has increaſed about twelve millions per annum; 
nor has any one attempted to aſſign any other 
reaſon for ail this proſperity, but the commer- 
cial encouragements which have been enacted 
by the legiſlature, and the attention which has 
been ſhewn to promote the induſtry and exer- 
tions of the people. $ 
Among the regulations of the mercantile 
ſyſtem, none ſeems to have been more unjuſtly 


(54) Wealth of Nations, by Dr. Adam Smith, vol. ii. 
(55) Ibid, vol. ii. edit. 1. p. 217, 218, 219, and 497. 
repro- 
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reprobated, than the meaſures it has propoſed 
of employing ſome part of the ſurplus of the 
revenue in promoting induſtry where induſtry 
is unknown, in bounties upon the exportation 
of our commodities, or in the encouragement of 
uſeful undertakings, which, without ſome pub- 
lic aſſiſtance, could not be attempted. 

The northern parts of Scotland are ſurrounded 
by an ocean, in which the moſt valuable fiſheries 
might be carried on with profit. But the in- 
habitants of thoſe diſtricts, ignorant of the bleſ- 
ſings of induſtry; unacquainted with the means 
of conducting commercial undertakings ſucceſs- 
fully, and without capital to enable them to 
begin, have long enjoyed this natural advantage, 
without reaping from it any real benefit. How 
ſoon might the ſcene be altered, were proper 
encouragement given to their exertions! Nor 
would the general wealth of the country alone 
be augmented. The addition that might be 
made to the maritime ſtrength of the kingdom, 
by adopting ſuch a meaſure, would be ineſti- 
mable (56). 

England has been under the neceſſity of im- 
poſing upon itſelf ſuch a heavy load of taxes, that 
neither the products of its land, nor all the ma- 
nufactures of its people, can ſtand a competition 
with thoſe of other powers in foreign markets. 
The exportation therefore of grain, and of ſome 
other articles, has met with encouragement from 
the legiſlature ; and bounties have been given, 


(56) Some bounties have been given to buſſes and cn her- 
rings exported, but the expence has been great without any 
real benefit. The high price of ſalt, proper for the purpoſe 
of curing, and the difficuity of obtaining caſks in a diſtant and 
indigent country, are the principal obſtacles to the ſucceſs of 
the hſhery, and to remove which the legiſiature ought to be 
the more attentive, as it may be done at little expence. 


© which 
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* which have operated, like the warmth which, 
% in a human body, one member communi- 
* cates to another, when 1t ſtands in need of 
it (57). Were theſe bounties to be increaſ- 
ed from the ſurplus of the national revenue, how 
much might not agriculture be extended; to 
what a height might not our commerce be raiſ- 
ed; and how ſoon might not Great Britain be- 
come the emporium of Europe. 

But the queſtion to which the reader's atten- 
tion is more particularly called at preſent, is, 
if the fum that has been taken from the ſinking 
fund, and applied to the diſcharge of our fund- 
ed incumbrances, had been expended ſolely in 
making Great Britain one populous and culti- 
vated field or garden ; whether the nation could 
not have borne the whole debt with leſs diffi- 
culty than it now can ſupport the debt as it has 
been reduced ? Twenty-four millions laid out 
in promoting the improvement and cultivation 


of the ſoil, would have rendered every acre in 


the kingdom productive of ſome valuable article. 
The whole country would have exhibited one 
uninterrupted ſcene of labour and fertility. 


No more well-founded complaints would be 


heard, that the number of the people had de- 
creaſed, that the poor wanted encouragement to 
induſtry,” or the means of employment. 

But laying aſide the farther diſcuſſion, of a 
ſubject which it is probable the conduct of a 
neighbouring kingdom will ſoon clear up by the 
ſureſt of all teſts, that of experience (58); let 


(57) Poſtlethwayte's True Syſtem, vol. ii. Pp. 380. 

(55) In Ireland the ſurplus of the revenue is in general ap- 
plied to ſuch public purpoſes, and the effects of fuch a !yſtem 
in th-t country, will efabliſh it in Great Britain ſome years 
hence; i? the example of France does not render the eftabliſh- 
ment of an unalienable finking fund abſolutely neceffary. 

us 
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us next ſee by what arguments another mode 
of applying the ſurplus revenue has been ſup- 

rted. 

There is no axiom in Euclid more ſelf-evident 2. Mode. 
than this, that if the debts of a nation are never — 
diminiſhed, and if no ſteps are taken to promote tions. 
the increaſe of its wealth, it muſt ſoon be in- 
volved in the greateſt miſery and diſtreſs. If 
the ſurplus of its revenue therefore cannot ſafe- 
ly be expended in the encouragement of its 
agriculture, its induſtry, and its commerce; if 
“the ſovereign, in attempting to perform ſuch a 
duty, is expoſed to innumerable deluſions; 

« and if directing the induſtry of the people 
* towards employments the moſt ſuitable to the 
* general intereſts of ſociety, is a taſk for which 
* no human wiſdom or knowledge could ever 
be ſufficient,” nothing then remains, but to 
ſtrain every nerve to leſſen the public debts by the 
annual application of a ſum, not like the preſent 
ſinking fund, ſometimes to one purpoſe, and 
ſometimes to another, but invariably to the diſ- 
charge of our incumbrances. | 

To prove how efficacious ſuch a fund would 
be, let it only be conſidered, that if a million 
were inviolably appropriated, it would diſcharge 
in the ſhort ſpace of ſixty years, a capital of 
nearly three hundred and ſeventeen millions of 
3 per cents. at the price of ſeventy-five per 
cent. (59) : conſequently, if we were engaged 
in wars equally expenſive with thoſe which have 
ta cen place for ſixty years back, namely, ſince the 
year 1723, which 1s hardly to be conceived ; and 
if thoſe wars were to coſt the nation two hun- 
dred millions for extraordinary expences, yet 
at the end of that period, we ſhould be one hun- 


(59) Maſeres on Life Annuities, vol. i. p. 294. | 
H h dired 
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dred and ſeventeen millions leſs in debt, than we 
are at preſent; and at the end of an hundred 
and twenty years, if the ſame plan were perſe- 
vered in, the whole of the preſent national debt 
would be paid off, together with another addi- 
tional two hundred millions, which it might 


be neceflary to borrow, in the ſecond period of 
ſixty years, for the public defence. 


The firſt objection to an unalienable ſinking 
fund, is, that it would be abſurd to employ 


money in the paying off old debts, if a nation is at 


the ſame time under the neceſſity of contracting 
new incumbrances. This argument is too plau- 
ſible not to carry with it ſome weight. But the 


plan may be formed ſo as to remove this ob- 


ſtacle, without deſtroying the certain advanta- 


ges of an unalienable ſinking fund, Let the 


public, in times of emergency, borrow from 
that fund what money it can ſpare, but Jet it at 
the ſame time provide a fund for defraying the in- 
tereſt of the money that it borrows, giving the ſink- 


ing fund a proportionable ſhare of the new loan. 


If that rule is obſerved, the public will not be 
deprived of ſo important a reſource, whilſt the 
certain effects of an unalienable ſinking fund 
will not be diminiſhed. In the ſpace of ſixty 


your it will be poſſeſſed of a capital of three 
hundred and ſeventeen millions of 4 per cents. 


and it muſt be indifferent to the public, whether 
that capital conſiſts of old debts, or of more re- 
cent burdens. | 

By ſuch a plan alſo, a very plauſible objec- 
tion is. removed, that it would be impoſſible to 
protect ſuch a fund from the rapacious violence 
of miniſters. For, let it be made uſe of when 
che public ſervice requires it; but at the ſame 


time, let not its beneficial effects be put an end 


to, by annihilating the ſum that is taken from 
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it. Render that ſum productive; let it enjoy a 
certain annual intereſt, and the proceſs cannot 
be defeated. 

The ſecond objection reſts upon the many 
evils with which a load of taxes is accompani- 
ed; and which an unalienable ſinking fund has 
in ſome degree a tendency to accumulate. It 
has been urged, ** that taxes are taken, not out 
* of a dead, barren, unproduttive fund, but out 
© of the?moſt prolific of all funds; out of the 
national ſtock of induſtry, and taxable capa- 
* city. They are a part of that ſtock, which, 
6 if left in the hands of the individual, would, 
* at the end of the year, have produced him 
an intereſt, which intereſt would have again 
* become the parent of another intereſt, and 
% would have accumulated as much faſter in 
“ his hands, than in the hands of the public, as 
* the rate of intereſt which he may make in 
e his private affairs, is ſuperior to that in the 
" pn funds. Adding at the ſame time to 
* his ſide of the account, the expences of col- 
* leftion and management on the part of go- 
“ vernment:“ and we are told, that the 
people loſe compound intereſt of every ſhilling 
* which they ſend into the exchequer ; and that 
too ata much higher rate of intereſt in rue: 
ral, than can poſſibly be made of it after it 
has got hither (60).” - 

So plauſible an objection, nothing but expe- 
rience could refute. But it is now indi ſputably 
aſcertained, that this country was poſſeſſed of 
reſources which rendered all apprehenſions of 
that nature ideal. Who can now doubt, that 
an additional ſum ſufficient to have extinguiſhed 


(60) Remarks on Dr. Price's Appeal to the People, printed 
anno 1772, P · 8, and 10, : a ; 
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the whole of our preſent debt might have been 
annually raiſed in former times without oppreſ- 
ſing the people? It would have required, it is 
true, more Popular or abler miniſters. They 
muſt have ſacrificed, perhaps, ſome ſhare of 
of their own emoluments, to have rouzed a 
oper fpirit in the nation ; and the public muſt 
Gs been convinced, that the management of 
their affairs was in the hands of men who had 
nothing. but their-intereſt at heart, and who had 
devoted their time and labours for the benefit 
and falvation of their country. In ſuch a caſe, 
it will be hardly diſputed, that no backwardneſs 
would have been found in the Britiſh nation in 
ſubmitting to any tax that would have been ne- 
ceſlary for that purpoſe, 1 6 
Beſides, taxes do not alone affect the induſ- 
trious part of the community. When wiſely 
impoſed, they in general fall upon the idle con- 
ſumer, who ſeldom thinks of making compound 
intereſt of the money he might ſave, if no ſuch 
tax exiſted. I ſay might ſave: for if the tax did 
not exiſt, the money, inſtead of being faved, 
would probably be waſted in the-purchaſe of 
luxurious foreign ſuperfluities. A ſmall ad- 
ditional duty upon porter, an additional land- 
tax of only ſix-pence in the pound, or (ac- 
cording to Dr, Price), a tax upon celibacy, im- 
poſed at the acceſſion of the prefent Royal 
Family, would, before this time, have extin- 
aiſhed a conſiderable portion of our debts. 
What offible evil could have ariſen from any 
of 3 2 taxes? Would leſs porter have been 
conſumed ; fewer of our fields been cultivated; 
or would the population of the country have 
been decreaſed? Every one muſt anſwer thele 
queſtions in the negative. = | 
The only remaining objections to an unalien- 
able ſinking fund, are the power which it, 1s 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed it would put into the hands of the mi- 


niſter; the encouragement that it would afford 


to ſtock-j ing; and the fluctuations which it 
would occaſion in the price of the funds, accord- 
ing as ſmall or great ſums were ſent into the 
market. 

But theſe objections are eaſily removed. 
For in the firſt place, ſuch a fund ought to be 
confided to the care of commiſſioners appointed 
for that ſpecial purpoſe, and not entruſted to 
any of thoſe fluctuating boards which at preſent 
exiſt. Such commiſhoners ought to conſiſt 
partly of certain great officers of State, who 
ſhould be entitled, ex officio, to a ſeat at the 
new board (to act occaſionally as a check upon 
the efficient commiſſioners), and partly of re- 
ſpectable individuals, to whom the real manage- 
ment of the buſineſs ſnould be committed. To 
give the latter every chance for permanency, 
the number ſhould be ſo few, that their removal 
could be no object to a party in oppoſition, 
ſhould it chance to prove victorious. The 
money to be applied for purchaſing ſtock, or 
diſcharging any particular branch of the funds, 
ſhould be laid out monthly, and not brought at 
once into the market ; and before any ſtock was 
purchaſed, public intimation of it ſhould be iſ- 
ſued: every ſtock-holder ſhould be invited to 
give in his propoſals for the ſtock he held ; and 
the commiſſioners ſhould be tied down, under 
the ſtricteſt penalties, to accept of the loweſt 
offer, or to divide the ſum to be laid out pro- 
portionably among thoſe whoſe terms were 
equal, 

Under theſe regulations, unalienable ſinking 
funds may be ſafely and uſefully eſtabliſhed. 


Whoever 
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Whoever has attentively conſidered the ſub- 


don of this ject treated of in this and the preceding Chap- 


Chapter. 


ter, will probably be of opinion, that our preſent 
diſtreſſes are in a great meaſure owing to our 
want of experience in regard to the fundin 
ſyſtem. Neither our miniſters nor the public, 


had the example of any ſtate, in ancient or in 


modern times, to guide them through ſo intri- 
cate a labyrinth. The obje N, therefore, they 
kept in view, was merely to relieve the preſſure 
of the preſent moment, truſting that poſterity 
would find out what remedy ſhould be applied, 
to prevent a ruinous accumulation of the burden, 
But had we now the ſame courſe to run, our - 
ſtateſmen, inſtructed by paft events, would 
find little difficulty in conducting the greateſt 
and moſt complicated operations of finance; 
nor would the public at large be at a loſs to 
know, what meaſures were neceſſary to be 
taken, for the general intereſt of the community, 


END OF PART U. 


